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Just an Ordinary Person 


C URIOSITY is persistently inherent in the human mind, 
which cannot contemplate or marvel at any phenomenon 
without demanding to know how it came about. What are 
lightning, thunder, ebb and flow? What is personality? What is 
genius? 

This last question was more easily answered in the days when 
science halted in shuddering awe before the soul of man and paid 
homage to the divine spark in every human individual. But if man 
is no more than the child of his parents, then whatever he is, his 
parents will in some degree have been; and the biographer in his 
task of analysing personality need do no more than diligently ex- 
plore the past and endeavour to assemble piece by piece the herit- 
age which it has built up. 

There are few characters in history who have defied this aca- 
demic conception of heredity so successfully as Catherine the 
Great. Neither the good in her nor the evil, neither her extraor- 
dinary intellect nor her unbridled excesses, shows her to have been 
the child of her parents. None of her many characteristics— her 
despotism, her tolerance, her insane recklessness, her wisdom, her 
generosity, her ruthlessness, least of all her genius and her deprav- 
ity— can be traced to any one of her ancestors. 

Even during her lifetime people found it difficult to connect the 
“Semiramis of the North” with the little German Princess of 
Anhalt-Zerbst she was by birth. Russian Court gossip named as her 
father a certain Count J. J. Betzkoy, for no other apparent reason 
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4 CATHERINE 

than that he lived in his youth at the Court of Zerbst and in later 
years at the Russian Court, where Catherine treated him with 
great respect and showed a remarkable indulgence towards his 
many moral lapses. But even descent from Betzkoy, who was not 
an outstanding man, would not explain Catherine’s greatness by 
the theory of heredity— though it might well have explained her 
viciousness. If Betzkoy were indeed her father, then Catherine’s 
mother must have deceived her husband at the age of sixteen and 
within a few months of her marriage— a supposition which would 
throw a tentative light on one facet at any rate of Catherine’s 
many-sided and glittering character. 

A far more satisfactory solution to the riddle is provided by an- 
other legend that was rife during the middle of the nineteenth 
century: namely, that none other than King Frederick II of Prus- 
sia was her natural father. Prince de Ligne mentions it in his 
Memoirs; the Saxon ambassador to Paris states it as a fact in a let- 
ter to Count Sacken; and the German historian Sugenheim, who 
was by no means addicted to idle gossip, devotes many pages to 
discussing the hypothesis. There is, indeed, a great deal to be said 
in its favour. In the first place it lies within the bounds of possibil- 
ity. Frederick, at that time a dissatisfied crown prince, spent a great 
deal of his time at Dornburg during the period in question, and 
it is very probable that Catherine’s mother did the same. True, no 
records exist to prove that they met at all intimately or even fre- 
quently but we are repeatedly confronted with the suggestion, 
particularly on the part of the German chroniclers, that it was 
primarily to Frederick that Catherine owed her later good fortune, 
while the Russian historians refer to her mother as “a spy in the 
service of Frederick of Prussia.” And how easily Catherine’s genius 
might be explained by her descent from the brilliant and gifted 
Frederickl It is a highly fascinating and promising theory, but it 
has one flaw— it lacks any reliable historical foundation whatso- 
ever. There is no word of documentary evidence to lift this beau- 
tiful hypothesis from the sphere of the possible to that of the 
probable. Frederick’s interest in Catherine, and the interest of 
Catherine’s mother in Frederick, were notoriously based on any 
but romantic grounds— a point which will be dealt with at length 
later. 
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Whether we like it or not, we shall have to agree that Cath- 
erine’s father was in fact none other than the homely and insig- 
nificant Prince Christian August of Anhalt-Zerbst, a scion of the 
Zerbst-Dornburg family, one of the dozens of minor princes who 
existed in Germany at that time. Christian August differed in no 
way from the rest of the members of his family, which he could 
trace back to the fifteenth century; like them he was a typical 
Junker, with no outstanding virtues or vices, moderately ambi- 
tious, and unassumingly pious; like them, he had fought in a num- 
ber of campaigns in his youth, had proved himself to be a good 
soldier, keen and conscientious in the performance of his duty, but 
had never contrived to distinguish himself by any deed of con- 
spicuous valour. Nothing happened to halt or hasten his career as 
a dutiful and reliable servant of the Prussian soldier-king Fred- 
erick William. At the age of thirty-one he was made commander 
of the eighth Anhalt-Zerbst regiment of infantry stationed at Stet- 
tin, and soon afterwards governor of the city. Basking in the mild 
favour of his overlord— who in private was in the habit of referring 
to him as the Prince of “Zipfel-Zerbst,” an allusion to his caution 
—and the enjoyment of a sufficient if not princely income from his 
small estate, he married in the prime of life a princess of his own 
rank, and became a model husband and father. 

His wife was a woman of infinitely more complicated character, 
though this was to become apparent only later, for at the time of 
her marriage Johanna Elizabeth was barely sixteen. She was the 
fourth daughter of the Prince of Holstein-Gottorp and had grown 
up at the Court of her uncle, the reigning Prince of Brunswick. 
The Court of Brunswick was at that time the largest in Germany, 
far outshining in magnificence and pretension that of the miserly 
Frederick William in Berlin. But Johanna Elizabeth was only a 
poor cousin; all she could boast was her exalted relationships, and 
of this she made the most possible use. She had an extraordinarily 
developed sense of family pride and spent most of her time keep- 
ing up family connexions by means of a copious correspondence 
and personal visits. 

She boasted a twofold, in each case a tragic, connexion with 
the Russian imperial family: her cousin Charles Frederick of Hol- 
stein had married Anna, the younger daughter of Peter the Great, 
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who died shortly after the birth of her son Peter Ulrich; and 
Johanna’s own brother had been betrothed to Anna’s older sister 
Elizabeth Petrovna, but had died of smallpox in St. Petersburg a 
few weeks before the marriage was to have been celebrated. 

A few days after his wedding, on November 12, 1727, we find 
Christian August writing to Tsar Peter II in the following strain: 

Imperial Highness, 

May you, in your world-renowned magnanimity, not take 
it ill that I venture to inform you with the most humble re- 
spect that on the eighth of November, after previous be- 
trothal, I married the youngest sister of the Bishop of Llibeck, 
recently deceased in St. Petersburg, the Princess Johanna 
Elizabeth of Holstein-Gottorp, in the country seat of Wecheln 
in Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel. 

This letter is typical of Christian August’s simple and clumsily 
deferential style. Johanna, like most ladies of her day, wrote in an 
eloquent and far more elaborate strain. Yet one may not be far 
wrong in assuming that it was she who inspired the letter. It would 
be characteristic of Johanna to think of keeping up her Russian 
“connexions,” whereas Christian August had eyes and thoughts 
only for his German king. 

Eighteen months later— on the twenty-first of April 1729— Jo- 
hanna gave birth to a daughter who was named Sophia Augusta 
Frederica in honour of her three living aunts. There is, curiously 
enough, no document in existence recording this event. The 
church register of Stettin makes no mention either of the birth or 
baptism of the little Princess of Zerbst. Was there, after all, a mys- 
tery surrounding her birth? The true explanation probably lies in 
the carelessness of some official who could not guess that the names 
he had forgotten to enter in the church register were those of a 
future empress. Incidentally their owner was later almost to for- 
get them herself. It was not until she reached her sixteenth year 
that she received the name by which she was to become immortal: 
Catherine. 

Her birth was a grievous disappointment to her parents, who, 
not unreasonably, had longed for a son. Sons grew up to be sol- 
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diers, and there was always a demand for soldiers. The care of a 
daughter, on the other hand, meant a heavy burden to a poor but 
aristocratic family. This disappointment was apparently not easy 
to overcome; the unwanted daughter, at any rate, was constantly 
reminded of it, and forty-two years later began her Memoirs with 
the words: “It was told me that I was not so very joyfully wel- 
comed. ...” A reproach against her parents can be plainly read 
in these words. “My father, however, showed the more satisfaction 
of the two,” she continues, thus casting the onus of blame upon 
her mother. 

Her reproaches were justified. From the very beginning Johanna 
Elizabeth showed an almost pathological lack of affection for her 
first-born child. There were, of course, a number of excuses in her 
favour. To begin with, she was still absurdly young— barely seven- 
teen— when her child was bom, and she had her own still unful- 
filled demands on life. Accustomed to the luxury and distractions 
of the Brunswick Court, life in the narrow provincial world of 
Stettin, at the tiny Court of Zerbst, seemed unspeakably dull and 
dreary. The income yielded by the little principality was a small 
one; moreover Christian August was a man addicted to rigid econ- 
omy, while his young wife yearned for all the things that money 
could buy. It must take any woman a year or two to become ad- 
justed to a husband more than twice her age, and Johanna was a 
vital, pleasure-loving girl unused to the ways of a taciturn, puri- 
tanical soldier. And it was during this critical period of mutual 
adaptation that Sophia was born, condemning her mother to 
months of ill health, and turning out on top of it all to be a girl. 

To say that the first cry of a newly bom infant involuntarily 
wakens the physical response of mother love is a pious supersti- 
tion. Johanna Elizabeth’s case proved the fallacy of such a belief. 
She was not prepared for motherhood when she carried Sophia in 
her womb; she had no maternal feeling for the child, either at its 
birth or afterwards. She neither nursed it, caressed it, nor paid it 
any attention; it remained foreign and vaguely inimical to her, a 
creature to be handed over first to a wet-nurse and then from one 
governess to another. She rarely spoke to the child, and when she 
did so it was for no other purpose than to reprimand or find fault 
with her. 
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Sophia herself, of course, learned only from hearsay of the mixed 
feelings with which her parents had greeted her arrival in the 
world. But she was able to judge with her own very immature eyes 
the joyous welcome that was accorded to the birth of a son two 
years later. Her earliest and most vivid recollection is one of bitter 
resentment at the undeserved favouritism shown to her brother. 

“Two years later she” (Sophia’s mother) “bore a son whom she 
loved idolatrously. I was merely endured and was often harshly 
and violently scolded, and not always with justice. I felt this with- 
out, however, being quite clear in my knowledge.” 

It is not to be wondered that Sophia hated this unreasonably 
favoured brother of hers. Her childhood recollections make no 
mention of any brotherly and sisterly affection, and this could 
hardly have existed in the circumstances, for their mother kept the 
boy constantly at her side, petting and spoiling him, while she 
tolerated her daughter’s presence in her apartments for no more 
than a few minutes each day. Catherine’s Memoirs show no further 
reference to this brother until his death is reported. 

"He lived to be only thirteen and died of spotted fever. It was 
not until after his death that we learned the cause of an illness 
which had compelled him to walk always on crutches, and for 
which remedies had been constantly given him in vain and the 
most famous physicians in Germany consulted. They advised that 
he be sent to the baths at Baden, Teplitz, and Karlsbad; but he 
came home each time as lame as when he went away, and his leg 
became smaller in proportion as he grew. After his death his body 
was dissected, and it was found that his hip was dislocated and 
must have been so from his infancy.” 

This astoundingly cold and impersonal statement cannot con- 
ceivably refer to the loss of a beloved playmate; it merely records 
the death of a hated enemy whose sufferings had been needlessly 
prolonged. Twenty years after writing this, in 1779, when she was 
the all-powerful ruler of the greatest empire in Europe, when not 
only her brother, but her unjust mother as well, had been rele- 
gated to a mortal grave, she wrote to her friend Grimm: "Never 

would anyone more than he have deserved a proper , can you 

guess what? Mamma gave me plenty when she was in a bad hu- 
mour, though with scarcely any reason.” Neither the death of her 
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childhood rival nor her own fantastic rise to power could wipe 
out the memory of those unmerited slights. 

Whenever in later years Catherine mentioned her childhood, 
she did so with the pride of a self-made millionaire who loves to 
recall the fact that he went to school in worn-out boots. She de- 
scribed the poverty-stricken atmosphere of the Court of Zerbst, the 
narrow-mindedness of her family, her witless teachers; she never 
spoke wistfully of her youth, she betrayed no hint of that nostalgic 
longing for the vanished joys of childhood which is known even 
to the great ones of this earth. She was not a happy child. 

She knew no tenderness from her parents. The desire to be loved 
is surely one of the first and most elementary instincts of the hu- 
man soul. Sophia suffered from a perpetually unsatisfied hunger 
for love, even before she realized it or was able to put it into 
words— a hunger that tormented her for the rest of her life, though 
later she was to know more than her share of love. Nothing could 
satisfy that longing which, having been bom long before she 
reached womanhood, was to outlive her womanhood and drive 
her, a toothless crone, even in the shadow of approaching death, 
to seek love and still more love, to take it where and however she 
found it. 

But her early years were entirely devoid of love. Her father she 
forgave. She grew in time to leam that under his rough soldierly 
exterior a vein of real feeling lay hidden; moreover Christian 
August was a just man, and justice is a quality infinitely satisfying 
to the childish mind. “I have never known a man more honest in 
thought and deed than he,” she wrote at a time when she knew 
dozens of men superior to her father in every other respect. She 
realized, too, that her father was too much occupied by his official 
duties to have time for his children. What affection he was able to 
give them was at least divided equally. But her mother was not 
just. Her mother had time only for her son. Her mother could be 
gentle and tender, could whisper endearments, bestow a hundred 
caresses— on her son. For Sophia she had only an impatient word, 
a sharp rebuke, a swift cuff on the ear. 

What was the reason for this singular injustice, for these daily 
humiliations and slights? We do not know. According to contem- 
porary evidence, Sophia was a pretty, intelligent child, perhaps a 
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trifle high-spirited, but quick to respond to affection. Might it 
have been that the sight of her served to remind her mother of 
some guilty secret? It must be repeated: there is no shred of his- 
torical evidence to credit such a supposition. The only evident 
motive was the fact that Sophia was a mere girl while her little 
brother was a boy. It was, at all events, the only motive Sophia 
herself could discover, and one that she was constantly reminded 
of. It formed the obbligato to her childhood and moulded her en- 
tire character; it was the irritant around which the pearl took 
shape— she was only a girl. 

But she was a healthy, robust child, possessed of a quick intel- 
ligence and a will whose potentialities neither she nor any of those 
who came in contact with her could guess. Unjustly scolded, hu- 
miliated, pushed into the background, she nursed a vast and secret 
resentment against her mother, against fate, against nature itself. 
She wanted to be a man, to be as much as and more than any man. 

More than a manl That was her earliest and possibly quite un- 
conscious ambition, but it was one which this extraordinary wom- 
an never relinquished to the day of her death. 

“I was brought up,” Sophia said on numerous subsequent occa- 
sions, “to marry one or other of the neighbouring princelings.” 
Indeed, what other destiny could she hope for? The great Courts 
of Europe could be counted on the fingers of one hand; their heirs 
had the choice of a host of unmarried princesses, though a choice 
that was usually dictated by some political motive; and what possi- 
ble interest could a reigning European family have in seeking an 
alliance with the insignificant house of Zerbst? 

In order to become a satisfactory wife for a German princeling 
in the eighteenth century, a young princess had first of all to be 
able to converse and write in French, for in those days the German 
language was held to be both ugly and vulgar among Germans 
themselves. She must further have a smattering of music, be able 
to dance, show a due regard for religion and etiquette, and be 
modest and unassuming in her manner. That was the ideal to 
which little Sophia was educated. 

A French emigrant, Babette Cardel, was entrusted with Sophia’s 
upbringing, and she is the only being connected with her child- 
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hood of whom Sophia cherishes a kindly and grateful memory. 
“She had a noble soul, a cultured mind, a heart of gold; she was 
patient, gentle, cheerful, just, consistent— in short the kind of gov- 
erness one would wish every child to have had.” 

Whether Babette Cardel really possessed all these virtues, or 
whether Sophia’s judgment was influenced by a desire to contrast 
her with her mother, is immaterial. One thing is certain: she gave 
the child what her mother denied her— time, attention, encourage- 
ment, and a sense of loving security. Within a few weeks the sus- 
picious little girl was won over; she was no longer obstinate and 
rebellious; she lost her sulky reserve and began to show the 
healthy response of an affectionate and grateful nature. (“One can- 
not always know what children are thinking. Children are hard to 
understand, especially when careful training has accustomed them 
to obedience and experience has made them cautious in conversa- 
tion with their teachers. Will you not draw from that, if you 
please, the fine maxim that one should not scold children too 
much but should make them trustful, so that they will not conceal 
their stupidities from us? To be sure it is much easier for a school- 
master to govern his pupils with commands .”— Catherine to 
Grimm , ijj6.) 

Whether Mademoiselle Cardel really knew the plays of Moliere 
and Racine by heart, whether it was she who implanted in Sophia 
that love of the classics which was to mean so much to her later on, 
must remain an open question. More important is the fact that she 
took the little princess into the town gardens and allowed her to 
play there with the children of simple citizens. One of these was 
later to recall how at that tender age Sophia already displayed an 
unusual talent for organization, how she loved to issue commands 
and showed a particular preference for games that were usually 
played only by boys. But though this fits well enough into the pic- 
ture we have made of Sophia’s early days, such remembered in- 
cidents and judgments often prove to be unreliable. 

For the rest, the little princess’s tutors were an undistinguished 
set, both as men and teachers. Her writing master would pencil a 
row of letters which Sophia was made to go over in ink, and her 
dancing master set her on a high table to practise curtsies and 
steps. Nevertheless she learned in time both to write and to dance. 
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She had no ear at all for music: to the end of her life it remained 
“a tiresome noise” as far as she was concerned. But she greatly en- 
joyed drawing the pastor who was sent to teach her the Protestant 
religion into lengthy disputes, and even if she refrained from say- 
ing all the things which her subsequent attachment to the works 
of Voltaire indicate must have lain in her mind, she was in the 
habit of contradicting him freely, only to be scolded by Mademoi- 
selle Cardel for being what that good lady called an “esprit 
gauche.” But these are the only sources of mental stimulation we 
can discover during this early period of Sophia’s life. 

There was one point on which Johanna Elizabeth personally 
supervised her daughter’s education: though she herself made no 
virtue of modesty, she did everything in her power to instil that 
virtue into Sophia. The child was repeatedly told that she was a 
person of repulsive ugliness, was forbidden to express an opinion 
unless asked, and was made to approach respectfully all the ladies 
who visited the house and to kiss the hems of their skirts. This was 
all the more extraordinary since etiquette at the Court of Zerbst 
was by no means strictly observed, and even at Courts where a 
strict degree of formality obtained it was not the custom for 
princesses to pay respect to their inferiors. This whim of Johanna’s 
was born of her love of domination and her desire to crush the 
girl’s eager, budding spirit, to “drive the devil of pride out of 
her.” 

But Sophia’s pride was an altogether individual thing. It was 
so deeply ingrained, so securely anchored to a sense of innate 
strength, that she was never particularly concerned by it; indeed 
she made so little show of it that she seemed almost to have no 
pride. She submitted to her mother’s dictates without a murmur, 
dutifully kissed the dusty trains of the visiting ladies, and towards 
her mother herself never varied her attitude of assumed respect- 
fulness. This may have been construed as a lack of assertiveness or 
as weakness, but in later years it was to be recognized as a delib- 
erate policy to which she adhered throughout all the trials and 
difficulties of her life, even when she was at the height of her 
power. In time she recognized its usefulness herself and employed 
it whenever she was in danger of defeat; she would never find 
better tactics than those of meekness, submissiveness, and deference 
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with which to outwit a personal enemy— the tactics she first dis- 
covered at the age of seven or eight, when she was in daily conflict 
with her capricious mother. It is possible that Mademoiselle 
Cardel helped her more than she knew. Mademoiselle Car ders 
character had been tempered by experience; a woman of gentle 
birth, she had accepted a position of inferiority and still contrived 
to preserve her self-respect, her pride, her equability. Perhaps she 
succeeded in imparting something of the age-old French heritage 
of the art of living to the little German princess. 

She was assisted in this by the child’s native adaptability. Sophia 
had a positive and determined character; she welcomed everything 
that was agreeable in life, responded readily to friendship, was 
eager to learn, and had a natural capacity for forgetting whatever 
was sad or unpleasant. She was not a happy child but she was un- 
doubtedly cheerful. This is no contradiction in terms. Her unhap- 
piness had an external source— namely, the lack of family love; her 
cheerfulness, on the other hand, was a private possession that 
sprang from the vigour of her healthy young body and the curios- 
ity of her lively mind. As yet both body and mind were denied the 
opportunity for development; in the eighteenth century little girls 
did not practise sport, and the dry lessons of her secular and re- 
ligious mentors provided poor food for a mind teeming with spec- 
ulations about life and the future. What outlet then had the 
bubbling vitality of this ten-year-old child? Games in the park and 
walks with her governess were not enough; moreover Mademoi- 
selle Cardel never left her side, even at night, save for the most 
needful purposes. Sophia invented a game to make the most of 
these few minutes of freedom: she ran down and up the four 
flights of palace stairs and was back in her chair, demure and com- 
posed, by the time Mademoiselle Cardel returned. And in the 
evenings, when the governess, fondly believing her charge to be 
peacefully asleep, settled down to gossip with the Court ladies in 
an adjoining room, Sophia would sit bolt upright on her pillow 
and pretend that she was astride a horse, galloping fast and furious 
until her strength was exhausted. 

Very often Sophia accompanied her parents on their travels. As 
well as being a custom of the day, it was considered advisable to 
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let as many people as possible know that a well-mannered little 
daughter was growing up at Zerbst. The real motive behind these 
frequent joumeyings was Johanna Elizabeth’s restlessness: an at- 
tractive, spirited woman, not yet thirty, she could never endure 
the monotony of life at Zerbst for very long at a stretch. First she 
would betake herself to the glittering Court of Brunswick, where 
there was a hunting party, a picnic, or an opera performance every 
day of the week; then to Hamburg, where her mother kept an 
elaborate establishment; and each February at carnival time she 
paid a visit to the Court of Berlin, since she felt it was the duty of 
a woman in her position to wait on the king and the royal family 
at least once a year. 

The chief benefit which Sophia derived from these journeys was 
that she soon began to realize the petty narrowness of life at Stet- 
tin and Zerbst and to notice that her mother, all-powerful at home, 
became in more polished circles nothing but. a very ordinary pro- 
vincial lady, while her father, the governor, was merely a vassal 
of the Prussian king. 

Once, returning from Hamburg, they stopped at Eutin to visit 
Johanna’s brother, the Bishop of Liibeck, who after the death of 
Charles Frederick of Holstein had become Governor of Kiel. He 
had brought with him to Kiel his ward, the eleven-year-old Peter 
Ulrich, grandson of Peter the Great. There was every reason why 
the bishop should have devoted particular care to the upbringing 
of this boy who was first heir to the throne of Sweden and held a 
further, if for the moment less hopeful, claim to the crown of 
Russia. But the task of educating the young can often be a tire- 
some one, and the bishop had delegated it to a Swede named 
Brummer, without troubling to inquire very deeply into that gen- 
deman’s qualifications. Brummer was, in truth, highly unsuited 
to the post of tutor to a prince; he lacked education, patience, and 
natural kindness, and his young pupil soon grew to hate him 
wholeheartedly. A contemporary commentator writes: “Brummer 
was far better suited to be a horse trainer than the tutor of a 
prince.” His method of instruction consisted principally of in- 
junctions and punishments and of maintaining a strict but purely 
superficial discipline. 

Sophia eyed this young aspirant to two thrones with uncon- 
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cealed curiosity. She saw a frail boy, underdeveloped for his age, 
his puny body further dwarfed by the gorgeous parade uniform 
into which it had been bundled. His features had a certain wan 
prettiness, but they were not enhanced by the thin sandy hair that 
straggled down to his shoulders, and his manner was shy and awk- 
ward. 

No one seemed to have observed and recorded the historical mo- 
ment when these two children exchanged their first formal greet- 
ing in the manner approved by the rules of Court etiquette— nor 
could anyone then have guessed how their destinies were fated to 
become interwoven. A sardonic fate had given to each what the 
othei most passionately desired. How happy Sophia would have 
felt had she been a boy— a boy with the prospect of one day becom- 
ing a ruler of men. And the little boy, whose soul was oppressed 
by the thought of his future responsibilities even as his delicate 
body was weighed down by the all too gorgeous uniform, would 
have considered it heaven to be allowed to play in the park with 
other children of his own age. Best of all he liked to amuse himself 
with dolls, but this was the most strictly forbidden of all pleasures. 
Sophia, on the other hand, would have liked to spend her every 
waking hour on horseback— mounted astride, of course— and what 
pains she would have taken if she had thought that her training 
was a preparation for future kingship! We do not know whether 
any word concerning this cruel blindness of fate passed between 
the two children, whether indeed they exchanged more than the 
barest conventionalities of speech. (What the mature Catherine 
said concerning this first meeting with her future husband is quite 
unreliable, for she contradicts herself over and over again. The 
first version of her Memoirs, written during Peter’s lifetime, is full 
of praises of the awkward little boy; twenty years later, as the 
autocratic Empress of Russia, she declared that he was already a 
drunkard at that early age. In each case she yielded to the tempta- 
tion of reviewing the past in the light of her feelings at the mo- 
ment she was writing.) 

A year or two later, at her grandmother’s house in Hamburg, 
Sophia made the acquaintance of the Swedish Count Gyllenborg, 
an idealist and eccentric, who drew the little girl whom everyone 
else ignored into conversation and was amazed by her quick and 
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lively intelligence. He was one of those rare individuals who have 
the power of breaking down the reserve of a child, and it did not 
take him long to discover that beneath Sophia’s cheerfulness lay a 
secret unhappiness and to find out the cause of that unhappiness. 
He did what he could for her and was able to help her a great 
deal. He encouraged her self-confidence by openly praising her 
intelligence— he even called her “little philosopher,” a compliment 
which made a deep impression on her— and told Johanna Elizabeth 
in the child’s presence: “Madame, you do not know the child; I 
assure you, she has more mind and character than you give her 
credit for. I beg you therefore to pay more attention to your 
daughter, for she deserves it.” Johanna Elizabeth was not greatly 
moved by these words, but her daughter never forgot them. 

All the more so since Gyllenborg was the only person who con- 
sidered her in the least way remarkable. The general consensus of 
opinion at that period reported her to be a nice, well-mannered 
child of a naturally cheerful disposition, but no one seems to have 
been able to discover any remarkable qualities of mind or char- 
acter in the girl who was destined to become one of the greatest 
and most notorious figures in the history of the world. Not one of 
her teachers showed amazement at her quickness; none com- 
plained of her violent passions. A lady-in-waiting to her mother 
remarked of the girl who was later to unite the political genius of 
a Caesar with the licentiousness of a Messalina: “In her youth I 
noticed in her only a serious, calculating, and cold intelligence, 
which was as far removed from anything distinguished or brilliant 
as it was from error, eccentricity, and frivolity. In a word, I 
thought her just an ordinary person.” 

This lady’s judgment deserves full credit, for she resisted the 
temptation of colouring her original impression by her knowledge 
of later events. Sophia was no prodigy; at the age of thirteen and 
fourteen she showed no signs of any exceptional tendencies either 
towards greatness or depravity. She was simply a normal, healthy 
being with unplumbed potentialities. Circumstances alone changed 
the little Sophia into Catherine the Great; she herself contributed 
nothing but her iron will, her burning ambition, and that which 
the Baroness von Prinzen, her mother’s lady-in-waiting, shrewdly 
recognized but clumsily expressed as her “calculating and cold in- 
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telligence." A cold and calculating intelligence may be useful 
enough in little ventures, but it leads to no dizzy heights; in order 
to achieve these an impetus of a vastly different nature is neces- 
sary. What Sophia possessed, and what most people who do not 
possess it are apt to call cold and calculating intelligence, was a 
sense of reality, a talent for recognizing facts, for admitting them 
and basing her conduct upon them. She proved this early in life 
by her attitude towards her mother: sensitive as she was to in- 
justice, she immediately realized the futility of resistance in a situ- 
ation where power was so unequally distributed. Frederick the 
Great had to pay far more dearly for this same realization in his 
relationship with his father. 

For Johanna Elizabeth, too, those years were full of bitterness 
and disillusion. She could not reconcile herself to her lot as the 
wife of the worthy but excessively dull Christian August. Why, 
she demanded, could they not move to Berlin, establish themselves 
near the Court, where at any rate there were interesting people to 
be met, distractions to be found, and where her husband might 
improve his position? But Christian August was of a different 
opinion. His ancestors had all been content to enjoy what their 
modest lands brought in at home; he had no mind to embark on 
an adventure that promised no sure reward but only added ex- 
penses. What guarantee had he that he would improve his posi- 
tion at the Court of Berlin? Johanna Elizabeth knew as well as he 
did that there was none. Of course, if she had been the person con- 
cerned, it would have been a very different matter. She firmly be- 
lieved herself to possess all the qualities that go to the making of 
a “great woman”— shrewdness, tact, wisdom, and worldliness. And 
these dazzling gifts were to fade unseen in the provincial obscurity 
of Zerbst! 

In 1740 King Frederick William died. Johanna knew just how it 
behoved a lady of royal rank to act under such circumstances; 
since she regarded herself as a member of the Berlin Court, she 
ordered a mourning gown and did her best to encourage the other 
ladies of Stettin to follow her example. But they were not at all 
impressed; they regarded Johanna’s behaviour as entirely lacking 
in taste, and their gossip eventually reached Berlin. When Jo- 
hanna arrived at the Court to pay her respects to the new king, an 
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explanation was tactfully demanded of her. She glibly denied the 
rumours, declaring them to be a spiteful slander invented by her 
enemies. All the same, she did not see the king; he had other mat- 
ters to occupy his mind than the women of his family and the af- 
fairs of Zerbst: he was preparing for his first Silesian campaign. 
At the very moment when war was declared, Christian August had 
a slight paralytic stroke and so lost his first and most promising 
opportunity of making himself useful to the new king. 

Almost simultaneously a piece of interesting news arrived from 
Russia. Elizabeth, daughter of Peter the Great, had overthrown 
the Regent Anna and her twelve-month-old son, the baby Tsar 
Ivan, and had seized the throne for herself. This news filled Jo- 
hanna with tremendous activity. Elizabeth had been betrothed to 
Johanna’s brother, and rumour had it that she had remained single 
ever since his death because she could not forget him; moreover 
Elizabeth was the aunt of little Peter Ulrich of Holstein and there- 
fore, albeit somewhat distantly, a relation of Johanna’s. Elizabeth 
had a soft corner in her heart for the Holsteiners; that was well 
known, for she often inquired about them. 

Johanna lost no time in writing to the new empress. This time 
she did not entrust the task to her slow-witted husband but penned 
the letter herself and made a far better job of it than he could 
have done. It was a fulsome letter, overflowing with good wishes 
for a long life and a prosperous reign, and it did not remain un- 
answered. As quickly as the postal facilities of the day would per- 
mit, a reply arrived. A most fascinating reply. Few things are more 
charming than for a superior to ask a favour of an inferior, and 
this was precisely what the empress did. She begged for a portrait 
of her dead sister Anna which was in the possession of the Princess 
of Zerbst. One can picture the eagerness with which this request 
was granted; the very next courier took the portrait of Anna of 
Holstein out to Russia. A few weeks later the empress expressed 
her gratitude in truly royal fashion. She sent the dazzled Johanna 
a miniature of herself set in brilliants, a trinket worth quite 
twenty thousand thalers. And even that was not enough. Elizabeth 
of Russia succeeded, where all the devotion of Christian August, 
all the social efforts of his wife, had failed, in making Frederick 
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recognize the existence of his faithful and devoted servant at 
Zerbst. Christian August was raised to the rank of field marshal. 

Soon afterwards there was fresh news calculated to fan the flame 
of family pride in Johanna’s breast. The boy Peter Ulrich of Hol- 
stein, together with his tutor Brummer, was suddenly called to 
Russia, where he was received into the Orthodox Greek Church 
and formally acknowledged by the Empress Elizabeth as her heir. 
His guardian, Johanna’s brother, the Bishop of Lvibeck, was nom- 
inated, at the intervention of Russia, as heir to the Swedish throne 
in Peter’s place. 

The new sun from Moscow warmed the Court of Zerbst with 
its prodigal rays. Johanna could hold her head high. She had a 
brother who was a king and a nephew who was heir to a vast em- 
pire; her unenterprising husband, who had at last achieved the 
rank of field marshal by the courtesy of his wife’s benefactress, had 
entirely fallen out of the picture. She was continually racking her 
brains to find fresh ways of turning the favour of the empress to 
account. 

In the course of these meditations her eye fell on her daughter. 
There was nothing remarkable about the child, to be sure, but 
that was a matter of small moment where political alliances were 
concerned. Why not make an attempt to play into the hands of 
fate? Since it amused the empress to collect family portraits, she 
would surely have no objection to receiving a picture of her young 
relative at Zerbst. A famous court painter of the name of Paine 
was living in Berlin at that time. It was his habit to flatter his sit- 
ters, and it would surely be an easy matter for him to make a girl 
of thirteen look like fifteen, to transform a lanky, half-grown strip- 
ling into a promising beauty. He could, and he did. Prince August 
of Holstein took the finished portrait to Russia, and Stehlin, the 
new tutor of Peter Ulrich— who by this time had been received 
into the Orthodox Church and as grand duke and heir to the 
throne of Russia had been given the name of Peter Feodorovich— 
wrote: “The empress is charmed by the expressive features of the 
young princess,” and added: “The grand duke also viewed the 
portrait not without pleasure.” 

Since the routine of court life does not follow the lines of a 
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musical comedy plot, it may safely be assumed that Cupid had no 
hand in this affair. Johanna had commissioned her daughter’s 
portrait to be painted in order that Peter Feodorovich might see 
it, and the empress had shown it to him so that he might regard 
it “not without pleasure.” 

But it was still too early for further speculation. More than a 
year passed without fresh news from Russia. Life at Zerbst dragged 
on its accustomed, monotonous course. 

Sophia was now fourteen, tall and thin, not exactly beautiful, 
but of a prepossessing appearance. Her hair was black and silky 
and her eyes dark and bright under a high, well-developed fore- 
head. She was still convinced of her own ugliness and paid no at- 
tention to her clothes or her style of hairdressing; she was still 
Cinderella, overshadowed by her gayer and prettier mother. But 
she had discovered the secret of making people like her, and she 
practised this newly discovered art assiduously. Those who im- 
agine that this future Aspasia began her career by turning men’s 
heads, are on an entirely wrong track. Sophia was anything but a 
coquette; it was not sexual admiration she wished to attract, but 
sympathetic understanding. She needed this, hungered for it, de- 
manded it indiscriminately from men and women, old and young, 
great and small. To this end she used means so humble that they 
appeared sublime. At fourteen she had already realized that people 
prefer to be admired rather than to admire, to talk rather than to 
listen. Her mother had all the pretentious airs of a woman who 
thinks herself more than she is; Sophia’s manner was simple and 
natural in the extreme. Her mother fawned on those who were 
her superiors, was overbearing towards her inferiors; Sophia was 
equally charming to everyone, to the serving maids and men, the 
sewing woman, hairdresser, and coachman. She won them all with 
a smile and a friendly word. As yet she had not read a single line 
of Voltaire; she hardly knew the meaning of the word “democ- 
racy”; she exercised her charm almost unconsciously; it was sim- 
ply the effort of a lonely and neglected child seeking hungrily for 
kindness. Yet the child had a pride that was singularly her own: 
it permitted her to shake the grimy hand of a servant, but forbade 
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her to sob out her troubles on the shoulder of a friend of equal 
station. 

Already talk of this or that possible marriage began to crop up 
around Sophia: an aunt let fall a name, an uncle made a jest. In 
Berlin, Prince Henry of Prussia danced with her several times, 
found her agreeable, mentioned the fact to his sister, the Duchess 
of Brunswick, who passed on the information to Zerbst— and im- 
mediately the whole family began to discuss the possibilities of 
this quite advantageous alliance with the king’s brother. Sophia, 
too, heard of it. What did she say, or since no one asked her opin- 
ion, what did she think of Prince Henry and of the others whose 
names were being whispered? 

She knew that it was necessary for her to find the right kind of 
husband. The right husband— what exactly did she mean by that? 
Perhaps she cherished a secret dream, an unspoken love for some 
real or imaginary hero? We cannot tell. We search her Memoirs 
in vain for traces of youthful infatuation or hero worship; she 
seems to have been totally unaware that any such emotion could 
exist. There is no mention of any man whose real or fancied prow- 
ess she worshipped, the sight of whom filled her with a restless 
fever, whose approach she awaited with eager longing. 

Her early youth provides as little evidence of her passionate 
temperament as of her genius. This woman, who was to become 
even more famous for her scandalous intrigues than for her states- 
manship, whose love affairs were to shock all Europe, whose name 
—perhaps unfairly— was to become synonymous with reckless lust, 
who has been the subject of psychological analyses as well as the 
heroine of racy operettas and yellow-backed novels, lived more 
chastely in her girlhood than the average convent-bred girl of to- 
day. There was naturally no lack of legends; even during her life- 
time there were countless stories of the affairs she was alleged to 
have had at the tenderest age, and after her death a tide of porno- 
graphic pamphlets and pseudo-historical literature flooded a world 
eager for sensation and only too ready to believe that the twelve- 
year-old Sophia, watching the military parades from the castle 
window, had made secret signs to this or that handsome officer of 
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the guard, inviting him to an assignation that could have only 
one meaning. These stories, even though they are found in the 
foremost libraries of Europe, printed on gilt-edged paper and 
bound in finest morocco leather, are lies and legends. The most 
famous of crowned courtesans was at the age of fourteen not only 
an untouched virgin; she was ignorant even of the normal ex- 
perience of a youthful infatuation. 

What blighted the tender awakening of springtime emotions in 
this intelligent, precocious, and spirited girl? True, she was care- 
fully guarded, and her imagination could scarcely have been stim- 
ulated by the sentimental books she was allowed to read or by 
her talks with her spinster governess Mademoiselle Cardel. But 
should a young girl’s imagination need any stimulus? And would 
not the talk of her ripeness for marriage, the mention of this and 
that prospective bridegroom’s name, have been enough to rouse a 
natural, though perhaps vague, excitement in her breast? 

She had a passionate desire, but she was complete mistress of it. 
So long as she remained at Zerbst, her life was governed by her 
hidden conflict with her mother; her immediate aim was to end 
that conflict as speedily and as triumphantly as possible. Since she 
was an inveterate materialist, she knew there was only one pos- 
sible way of gaining her victory: she must find a husband who 
would not only remove her from the scene of conflict but would 
raise her fax above her mother. The man who could do this, and 
he alone, was the “right husband” for her; she must marry a man 
who would set upon her head a crown far more dazzling than that 
of Zerbst. Her real and ultimate ambition stretched far beyond 
this; it reached to the stars, to eternity, to immortality, but her 
immediate object was to triumph over her mother. 

As proof of this we may cite the one and only attempt at a love 
affair which Sophia had at Zerbst. For a brief moment it seemed as 
if her warm young blood might obscure the steadfast vision of her 
ambition; there was a man with whom she exchanged kisses, whom 
she even promised one day to marry. Was it mere chance that this 
man happened to be her mother’s brother? “My mother paid very 
little attention to me at this time. She already saw me as her future 
sister-in-law.” It was the first and last time in her life that she al- 
lowed a trifling, convenient vanity to endanger her great and 
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boundless ambition. But was there really any danger? Was Sophia 
really prepared to marry George Ludwig, one of the “neighbour- 
ing princelings,” merely in order that she might become her 
mother’s sister-in-law? It may be. But luck was on her side. Before 
any final word or action had passed, a very different marriage 
project loomed up on the horizon. 

Sophia was consistently and invariably lucky. She was an un- 
happy child, and in later life she was to know frequent and pro- 
longed unhappiness. But she was lucky; though this may seem a 
contradiction, it is undeniably true. 

She was unhappy because she was only a girl— yet only by being 
a girl could she hope to escape the narrow confines of her provin- 
cial life. Had she been born a boy, she might have been the cher- 
ished darling of her mother, but she would eventually have suc- 
ceeded her father as the reigning Prince of Zerbst. 

Her upbringing was harsh and designed for an end vastly dif- 
ferent from that which it finally served. But it so happened that 
no other form of education could have developed so adequately 
those qualities and gifts which were later to become indispensable 
to her. We know how prospective queens are educated— deprived 
of a normal childhood, shielded from the faintest breath of real- 
ity, fed on ready-made principles and opinions. But the little Prin- 
cess Sophia played in the park with the children of simple citizens, 
and these games taught her the invaluable lesson of self-reliance. 
She was far happier playing in the public gardens than at home in 
the palace with her irritable mother. Later, whenever she was 
confronted with a crisis in her life, she always turned for support 
to simple people, servants and soldiers. She would never have been 
so confident in her dealings with the people if she had been 
brought up in the belief that she was to rule them. 

She was unhappy because her mother was harsh and unjust, but 
it was a stroke of luck that she had learned to regard her mother 
with critical eyes while she was still a child. It will be seen how 
helplessly she might have been caught in the toils of Russian 
Court intrigue had she arrived in her second home full of con- 
fidence and reverence, rather than of seething rebellion against 
her mother. 

She learnt little enough from her teachers, but her conflict with 
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her mother taught her an invaluable lesson, more useful than any 
she could have gathered from books. She learnt to hold her 
tongue, to keep her opinions as well as her feelings to herself; she 
learnt to endure humiliation without feeling herself humiliated. 

Should good fortune now approach her from without, it would 
find her, inwardly, most excellently prepared. 




The Bridal Journey 


J ANUARY 1, 1744. The pious Christian August and his entire 
family celebrated the New Year by attending divine service 
in the castle chapel of Zerbst. After lengthy prayers the fam- 
ily adjourned to dinner, and during dinner a courier arrived 
with a letter for the Princess Johanna Elizabeth. With pardonable 
curiosity, for such an event was rare in her life, the princess 
opened it without delay. The letter surpassed all her expectations. 
It was from St. Petersburg, from Brummer, chief equerry to the 
Grand Duke Peter Feodorovich, and the important message ran: 

“At the explicit command of Her Imperial Majesty, I have to 
inform you, Madame, that the Empress desires Your Highness, 
accompanied by the Princess your eldest daughter, to come to 
Russia as soon as possible and repair without loss of time to what- 
ever place the Imperial Court may then be found. Your Highness 
is too intelligent not to understand the true meaning of the great 
impatience of the Empress to see you here soon, as well as the 
Princess your daughter, of whom report has said much that is 
lovely. There are times when the voice of the world is in fact no 
other than the voice of God. At the same time, our incomparable 
Monarch has expressly charged me to inform Your Highness that 
His Highness the Prince your husband shall under no circum- 
stances take part in the journey. Her Majesty has very important 
reasons for wishing it so. A word from Your Highness will, I be- 
lieve, be all that is necessary to fulfil the will of our divine Em- 
press.” 


*5 
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Briimmer enclosed a money order to defray the cost of the 
journey and provide new wardrobes for the ladies and closed his 
letter with a second exhortation to them to obey the empress’s 
wishes with all possible speed. He further suggested that the Prin- 
cess Johanna should travel as far as Riga— where an escort would 
be awaiting them— under the name of Countess Reinbeck, and 
that she should keep their destination as far as possible a secret. 

Not a word in this letter mentions the real purpose of the 
journey. But Johanna must have guessed it, and if she did not, a 
second letter which arrived a few hours later from King Frederick 
of Prussia must have removed all her doubts. 

“I will no longer conceal the fact,” wrote Frederick, “that in 
addition to the respect I have always cherished for you and for the 
Princess your daughter, I have always had the wish to bestow some 
unusual good fortune upon the latter; and the thought came to 
me that it might be possible to arrange a match for her with her 
third cousin, the Grand Duke Peter of Russia.” 

It was, one perceives, a little difficult for the Princess Johanna 
to know exactly whom she ought to thank. Brummer and Fred- 
erick of Prussia each wanted to take credit for having started the 
idea of a marriage with the Russian heir. 

It may further be noted that both letters were addressed to 
Johanna Elizabeth, not to her husband as head of the family, and 
that Briimmer’s letter, despite its polite phrasing, resembled a 
command passed on from higher quarters rather than a proposal 
of marriage. Both circumstances point to the fact that, in St. 
Petersburg as in Berlin, Johanna’s family ambition and servility 
were well known, and that the ruling powers had confidence in 
her ability to override any objections that her less astute husband 
might raise. Johanna herself derived only a proud happiness and 
satisfaction from the contents of these letters. She saw rosy visions 
of an intimate relationship with the most powerful ruling house 
of Europe, and she had die added satisfaction of being able to 
congratulate herself on having cleverly played into the hands of 
Providence. The good Christian August, on the other hand, re- 
fused to be reconciled to the thought that his daughter might have 
to change her Lutheran faith for another. We do not know 
whether Johanna persuaded him that the marriage could take 
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place without Sophia’s conversion, or in what way she contrived 
to overcome his bigoted obstinacy— at all events it took her no 
more than three days to accomplish the task. On the fourth of 
January she wrote to Frederick: 

“The Prince my husband has signified his approval. The jour- 
ney, which at this time of year is an exceedingly dangerous one, 
holds no terrors for me. I have made my decision and am fi rml y 
convinced that everything is happening in the best interests of 
Providence.” 

It was a long letter, but in all its many pages the name of 
Sophia, the person chiefly concerned, never once occurred. This 
was no tribute to Johanna’s discretion, since Frederick himself 
had mentioned the object of their journey frankly enough in his 
letter; it simply meant that she felt this affair to be her own per- 
sonal concern. It was the greatest moment of her life. She was 
only thirty-one; all her youthful dreams of excitement and adven- 
ture, her glowing ambitions, her thirst for fame and power had 
remained unfulfilled. After fifteen years of marriage, during which 
she had borne five children and buried two of them, she still re- 
mained at heart a young girl, waiting for “something wonderful” 
to happen. 

And now it had happened. She found herself suddenly swept 
into the maelstrom of European politics; she was a person of im- 
portance, whose decisions were of pressing concern to two great 
powers. Couriers arrived daily from St. Petersburg and Berlin. 
Briimmer exhorted her to speed; the Prussian ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Baron Mardefeld, besought Frederick II in the name 
of the Empress Elizabeth to command the Princess of Zerbst to 
hasten her departure. Johanna sent a message to the empress say- 
ing that “she lacked only wings, otherwise she would fly to Mos- 
cow.” She did, in fact, by a superhuman effort, manage to make 
all preparations for the journey within the short space of a week. 
A glorious week it was for Johanna, bustling about the unpreten- 
tious rooms of the old castle, enveloped in a cloud of weighty 
secrets, gossiping, though of course discreetly, with the provincial 
aristocracy, who would soon enough discover what power she had 
secretly been wielding. 

It never occurred to her that all this commotion was really cen- 
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tred not on herself, but on her daughter. She hardly noticed the 
girl’s existence as she read and dispatched letters, gave orders, 
tried on dresses, and superintended the packing of trunks. Sophia’s 
needs were not consulted. Such clothes as she possessed were 
packed: three dresses, a dozen chemises, a pair of stockings, and 
some handkerchiefs. She had nothing new. It is indeed surprising 
that in the bustle of this strange bridal departure the bride her- 
self was not left behind at Zerbst. 

While Sophia’s mother thus savoured to the full the crowning 
moment of her life, her father, to everyone’s astonishment, spent 
hours locked in his study alone. Something was amiss. Christian 
August, the hardy old soldier, who all his life had known how to 
face the simple problems that came his way, was now confronted 
with a situation that baffled him completely. As a father he felt a 
natural wish to give his daughter, who was leaving him for a new, 
strange, and dangerously glittering life, all the good advice of 
which he was capable, but this he knew to be impossible, since 
the secret of her future must be carefully kept until she was across 
the German frontier. And so the good man, who had never before 
penned anything more involved than a regimental dispatch, sat 
down at his desk and with his tongue between his teeth began to 
write. In an atrocious hotchpotch of German, French, and official 
jargon, he composed a list of rules and cautions which might be 
useful to his daughter at the Russian Court. It was a touching and 
a ridiculous document. Among other things he mentioned that: 

“Next to the Empress, Her Majesty, she must respect the Grand 
Duke above all as her Lord, Father, and Sovereign; and withal 
win by care and tenderness at every opportunity his confidence 
and love. Her Lord and his Will are to be preferred to all the 
pleasures and treasures of the world; and nothing is to be done 
which he dislikes or which causes him only a little pain; and less 
still must she insist on her own will. To regard the domestics and 
favourites of her Lord with a gracious mien without demanding 
their services of her Lord or recompensing them, but only to re- 
spond to the favour and love of her Lord. To take charge of the 
pocket money which may be given her, to guard it and pay it out 
gradually to a servant on account, in order that she might not sub- 
mit herself to the trusteeship of her underlings and marshals— 
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always to keep a sum in hand, even at the expense of necessities, 
but without falling into the error of miserliness.” 

Every line breathed the anxiety of a humble servant to please 
his superiors. What would have become of poor Sophia if she had 
tried to establish her fortunes at the Russian Court by following 
her father’s exhortations to meek submission and to the saving of 
her weekly pocket money? Christian August spent many days on 
the composition of this four-page manuscript, which he entitled, 
“Pro memoria, given my consort to accompany her.” And sure 
enough, as the three of them stepped into the carriage which was 
to take them to Berlin, Christian August put the sealed packet 
ceremoniously into his wife’s hands, with the instruction that it 
was to be given to Sophia “when the time was ripe.” 

How much did Sophia realize, as she entered the carriage be- 
hind her parents, of the real object of their journey? Her own 
Memoirs in this respect are once again contradictory, unreliable, 
and therefore of little interest. In view of the strict secrecy that 
had been imposed, it was quite likely that nothing had been said 
to her of the Russian marriage project. Yet it was more than likely 
that she guessed it. She had seen letters constantly arriving from 
Berlin and St. Petersburg; she must have known they contained 
news of unusual importance. She had seen her mother’s brow 
wreathed in a halo of triumph and noticed her father’s strange 
manner. She must, in spite of all concealments, have been aware 
that this was not one of their usual February journeys to Berlin 
and that, though as always all the preparations had been for her 
mother, she herself was in some way also concerned. Why should 
Uncle Johann Ludwig suddenly have presented her with a length 
of dress brocade, pale-blue shot with silver? Why was there so 
much talk of religion? Though the precise moment of Sophia’s 
discovery is doubtful, one thing is certain— she approved of the 
plan from the first with all her heart. 

This was the very thing she had always dreamed of; to get away 
from home and to scale unknown heights. For her there was to be 
no painful breaking of home ties, no tearful leave-taking of 
brothers and sisters, of playmates in the park. Had there ever been 
a Prince George Ludwig whom one had kissed behind the door 
and promised to marry when one grew up? That was simply a 
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joke, a childish prank. If he really loved her, as he had vowed a 
hundred times, could he wish for anything better than her happi- 
ness? And was there any greater, truer happiness than the pros- 
pect of a throne, an imperial crown? 

With a lightness of heart that spoke better for her courage than 
for her feelings, Sophia said good-bye to Mademoiselle Cardel, to 
her home, to all that had hitherto made up her life, and turned 
her face eagerly towards the new, the unknown. 

As the stamping of hooves and jingling of bells changed to a 
steady trot, did she turn her head to take one last look at the old 
grey walls that had been the home of her ancestors? She would 
never revisit it or any of the scenes of her childhood, nor would 
she ever regret them. 

The following day they were in Berlin. Johanna Elizabeth im- 
mediately hastened to the Court— naturally, alone. Frederick asked 
after the princess, and her mother replied that Sophia was ill. 
Apart from her desire to keep all the glory of the situation to her- 
self for as long as possible, she had an excellent reason for leaving 
the girl at home. In the general excitement she had forgotten to 
have a Court dress made for the prospective bride of the heir to 
the Russian throne. Two days later Frederick invited the whole 
Zerbst family to dinner, and this time Johanna Elizabeth promised 
to bring Sophia with her. She attached no importance to the king’s 
interest in the princess and appeared punctually, in the best of 
spirits, but without her daughter. This time the king refused to 
believe the tale of illness and insisted on Sophia being fetched. 
There Was nothing for it, the embarrassing story of the dress had 
to come out. The king immediately ordered a gown belonging to 
his sister to be sent to Sophia, and at last, after keeping them all 
waiting dinner until past three o’clock, the girl appeared, her hair 
hastily dressed, in a gown that had not been made for her, with 
neither jewellery nor powder, a little shy but with the light of her 
first victory over her mother shining in her eyes. For she was the 
only member of her family who had the honour of sitting at the 
king’s table. 

It was only a small, a very superficial triumph. As yet, Sophia 
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had no very outstanding personality, or at any rate she had not 
yet learned to express her personality. The king talked amiably to 
her, without however being particularly impressed by her. And 
immediately after this small personal triumph she once more be- 
came what in actual fact she was— an unsuspecting political pawn. 

Her mother, however, was being initiated into the political 
game, and a very active part was assigned to her. Everything was 
turning out to be on a much grander scale than Johanna had an- 
ticipated even in her wildest dreams. She had a private conference 
with Frederick and another with his minister Podiwils. 

But to turn to other things: Frederick, as we know, had written 
to the Princess of Zerbst that in an endeavour “to bestow some 
unusual good fortune” upon the Princess Sophia he had con- 
ceived the idea of a marriage for her with the Russian heir ap- 
parent. This, however, was by no means the truth. 

In the first place Frederick regarded the Russian alliance as any- 
thing but a stroke of good fortune. A little over a year previously 
Mardefeld, his ambassador at the Russian Court, had communi- 
cated to the king that the empress wished to marry her heir to 
Frederick’s sister, to which Frederick had replied that he would 
under no circumstances permit one of his sisters to go to Russia 
and that his ambassador must break off all negotiations respecting 
such an alliance — "A lie Discourse von Manages zu esquivieren und 
evitieren.” Frederick knew perfectly well what an alliance with 
Russia meant: a highly uncertain existence, lived under daily 
threat of palace revolutions, on a throne that might be seized over- 
night by a handful of officers of the guard for the benefit of an- 
other aspirant, a continual tacking between party groups whose 
influence was impermanent— life, in short, on the edge of a preci- 
pice. Twenty years later he wrote in his Histoire de mon temps, 
referring to this alliance which would have served his interests so 
well: " Malheur d ces politiques qui sacrifient jusqu’a leur propre 
sang d leur interet!” This then was his true view of the “unusual 
good fortune” which he claimed to have provided for the young 
Princess of Zerbst! 

In the second place he did very little towards bringing about 
that good fortune. For in the letter to the empress in which he 
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recommended the Princess Sophia he suggested at the same time 
the names of two Princesses of Darmstadt— at a time, moreover, 
when Elizabeth’s mind was already made up. 

This disposes of the widespread historical legend that Frederick 
the Great founded and cemented the fortunes of the future Cath- 
erine in Russia, and disposes, too, of the romantic legend that 
Frederick not only acted towards the young princess as a father, 
but actually was her father. On the other hand, it is true that the 
choice of Sophia suited him remarkably well, and this for the fol- 
lowing reasons. 

Frederick’s activities were directed mainly against Austria. Two 
years previously he had brought his first campaign to a successful 
issue, but in spite of the Treaty of Breslau, which secured him 
Silesia, he still felt uncertain of his acquisitions. Fresh hostile en- 
tanglements with the Habsburgs loomed ahead, and the chances 
of success depended entirely on his having a friendly, or at least 
a neutral, Russia behind him. His relations with the Empress 
Elizabeth were extremely friendly at this period. His ambassador 
Mardefeld had taken part in the conspiracy which three years be- 
fore had put Elizabeth on the throne, and Frederick had been only 
too delighted to see a woman “whose sybaritic tastes give one the 
hope that she will completely lose sight of Europe” occupying that 
position. He overwhelmed her with flattery; when he sent her his 
portrait he conveyed with it the message that “he envied the pic- 
ture, because her beautiful eyes would rest upon it.” Elizabeth, 
being susceptible to flattery, was well disposed towards Frederick 
and in 1743 declared her approval of the Treaty of Breslau, which 
approximated to a guarantee. An alliance between Prussia, Russia, 
and France, with a common focus of enmity against Austria, 
seemed to be on the point of realization. 

But Elizabeth’s policy was not quite so simple. Immediately 
after her accession to the throne she had placed at the head of her 
affairs a man whose enmity to Prussia was universally known. This 
was Count Bestuzhev-Ryumin, the last prot£g6 of Peter the Great. 
Peter the Great’s ambition had been an alliance between Russia, 
the two sea powers of England and Holland, and the two land 
powers of Saxony and Austria. This was also Bestuzhev-Ryumin’s 
objective. 
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Frederick, whose custom in dealing with affairs of state was to 
“do everything alone,” and who would brook no opposition, must 
have been puzzled as to why Elizabeth should govern with a vice- 
chancellor whose policy appeared to be diametrically opposed to 
her own. She must have her reasons for this. What were those rea- 
sons? It was impossible to tell, where a woman in authority was 
concerned, and equally impossible to foretell the exact moment 
when a determined minister might prove more than a match for 
his mistress, or might lose his head. In any case, Bestuzhev was a 
thorn in the side of the Prussian king. 

The choice of a German princess as a bride for the heir to the 
throne undoubtedly signified a defeat for Bestuzhev, who had put 
forward the claims of a Saxon princess. But why should the Prin- 
cess Sophia have been brought to Russia with such secrecy if it 
were not to spring her arrival as a surprise on the vice-chancellor? 
And if such a surprise move was necessary, then the only explana- 
tion could be that Elizabedi was afraid of her own chancellor and 
dared not oppose him openly. 

In the course of their private conference Frederick explained 
to the Princess of Zerbst that it lay in her own interests to do 
everything in her power to undermine Bestuzhev’s influence be- 
cause, as a sworn enemy of Prussia, the latter would use every 
possible means of preventing Sophia’s marriage, in favour of the 
Saxon princess of his own choice. He taught her to look at Rus- 
sian affairs through his own eyes, and one can picture the feverish 
interest with which the ambitious Johanna learned of the dangers 
that threatened the future aggrandizement of her family. Fred- 
erick was a shrewd and clever man, but at that moment he stood 
in danger of forfeiting all the advantages he had gained in Russia. 
He despised women, and this sweeping contempt robbed him of 
his judgment and his sense of proportion. He overrated Johanna 
in entrusting her with such a delicate mission, and he underrated 
Elizabeth in believing that she would allow herself to be influ- 
enced by a few conversations with her new relative. He promised 
Johanna the Abbey of Quedlinburg for her eldest, unmarried 
sister if she succeeded— succeeded, that is, in bringing about the 
downfall of Bestuzhev. 

It did not need such a bribe as this to fire Johanna’s enthusiasm. 
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This secret mission was the greatest stroke of luck that could have 
come her way, and it delighted her even more than the marriage 
plan itself. She had always rated her own intelligence and powers 
of diplomacy high, and here at last, for the first time in her life, 
she was given an opportunity of proving herself to be a woman of 
European significance. She was no longer travelling to Russia as 
her daughter’s chaperon, a mere secondary figure, but as the 
prime mover of an important enterprise. She forgot her gratitude, 
her almost servile devotion to Elizabeth, forgot the injunctions of 
her worthy provincial husband to take no part in any political 
or “governmental matters”— quite unconsciously Frederick had 
touched and set in motion the mainspring of her character, her 
love of intrigue. 

Forgotten, too, of course, was Sophia. She was nobody in any 
case. In high politics, in the eyes of Frederick, of Elizabeth, of 
Bestuzhev, she was not an individual at all, but simply— a German 
princess. Her thoughts, her feelings, her character, were known to 
no one and interested no one. Her marriage was to be a union not 
between herself and Peter, but between Prussia and Russia, a 
union desired by some and feared by others. Thus, even before 
she left Germany, she had both friends and enemies in Russia, 
each knowing as much, or as little, of her as the other. 

On the sixteenth of January— a Friday— they left Berlin at last. 
In accordance with the instructions of the Russian empress the 
escort of the future successor to the throne was as small as possible, 
consisting of the lady-in-waiting Fraulein Kayn, the chambermaid 
Lattorf, and three men servants. The family, retinue, luggage, 
everything necessary for a journey of several weeks, was accom- 
modated in three coaches. 

At Schwest on the Oder, Prince Christian August took leave oi 
his daughter, whom he was never to see again. Sophia wept co- 
piously at this farewell. In those days one wept for far less serious 
reasons; it was considered a sign of good breeding to shed a few 
tears on certain suitable occasions, and every well-brought-up girl 
acquired the habit. “But her youth soon conquered this emotion,” 
the Princess Johanna reported in her first letter to her husband. 
From now on she wrote to him every day, from every post station. 
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in such detail and with such obvious regard for the elegance of her 
style, that one may be certain her letters were intended not merely 
for the eyes of Christian August, nor even for the wider family cir- 
cle alone, but were penned with an eye to posterity. 

They travelled under the incognito of “Countess Reinbeck and 
daughter,” and in this name they found horses awaiting them at 
every stage. Nevertheless Johanna complained in all her letters of 
the discomforts of the journey. And she had good reason to com- 
plain. The posting road from Berlin to St. Petersburg was vile. It 
was wretched enough in summer, but in winter it was so bad that 
it was used only by couriers. Occasional and thrifty travellers— for 
who, in those days, thought of travelling from Berlin to St. Peters- 
burg?— preferred the sea route. But that would have taken longer, 
and the princess had need of haste. She was also the victim of ill 
luck: no snow had fallen as yet that year, and they could not use 
sledges. The heavy coaches bumped over deep stony ditches or 
dragged their wheels through bottomless seas of mud. From early 
morning until late at night an icy wind blew in the faces of the 
two ladies, so that they were obliged to pull woollen hoods over 
their heads. 

Frederick had given instructions at all post stages that every 
possible comfort was to be provided for the “Countess Reinbeck,” 
but there was little enough the wretched officials could do with 
the scanty means at their disposal. There were, naturally, no good 
inns on a road so little frequented. In the larger towns and villages 
it was bearable. There at least one found a clean, warm room, a 
fowl was quickly roasted, a cup of hot chocolate prepared— and 
what more was needed when one was hurrying on towards a daz- 
zling future? But in the smaller villages there would be only a 
single inn, and in this inn— they were already nearing the Russian- 
Polish frontier— there would be a single gigantic stove in the com- 
mon parlour. This stove was usually built of hollow earthenware 
tiles shaped like ordinary flower pots; and labourers, serving 
maids, peasants, merchants, and whosoever sought shelter from the 
bitter cold, would take off their boots and stick their feet, stiff with 
dirt, into the apertures of these tiles. The prospective successor to 
the Russian crown and her mother, when they landed at such an 
inn, half frozen after hours of driving and in no fit state to occupy 
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the icy, unheated guest rooms, had no choice but likewise to take 
refuge at the one gigantic stove. The Princess Johanna wrote the 
following description from Gorlin: 

“The inn parlour was not unlike a veritable pig-sty; the inn- 
keeper, his wife, the watch-dog, the domestic cock, a few children 
in cradles, a few in beds, others behind the stove on a featherbed, 
all lay one on top of the other like cabbages and turnips; mean- 
while, as they were all in good health, I had a plank brought for 
myself and lay down in the middle of the room.” 

It will be seen that Johanna Elizabeth never failed, even when 
writing to her husband and her daughter’s father, to speak only 
of herself. 

In later years Sophia scarcely recalled the discomforts of this 
journey although her feet were so swollen with the frost that she 
had, on many mornings, to be carried into the coach. She accepted 
it all without a murmur; quite probably the unusual and exciting 
aspect of the journey made it seem an amusing rather than a tire- 
some adventure. She was fourteen years old, thoroughly healthy, 
full of curiosity, and athirst for experience, and she was journey- 
ing towards her great, her wonderful good fortunel 

All this time the cold was growing daily more intense; they were 
penetrating farther northwards, but the snow which they so badly 
needed would not fall. Sledges were tied to the backs of the 
coaches to be ready in case they should find snow at last, but de- 
spite the cutting blasts of the north wind not a single flake fell 
from the sky. The sledges merely hindered the pace of the 
journey and gave a grotesque appearance to the little cavalcade. 
So from morning till evening they bumped over the wretched 
roads; sometimes the route lay across frozen rivers and lakes, and 
a few fishermen would be sent in advance to test the firmness of 
the ice, or they would ford a river by means of a ferry; then the 
journey would again take on its monotony for hours and days on 
end. Beyond Memel there were no more post halts. Horses had to 
be hired from the peasants, and twenty-four of these were needed 
before they could move from the spot. “The journey is beginning 
to fatigue me,” Johanna Elizabeth complained in a letter from 
Liebau, and this time she added: “Figchen bears the fatigue better 
than I do.” This was written on the first of February. 
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By the sixth they had at last reached Mitau, six kilometres dis- 
tant from the Russian frontier. Here they were able to rest, for a 
courier was to precede them and announce their impending ar- 
rival. Here, too, the travellers were greeted by the first Russian, 
a Colonel Vokheikov, who on the following day escorted them as 
far as the frontier. On the road between Mitau and Riga they were 
met by Semyon Naryshkin, a former ambassador, later to become 
court chamberlain, who gave them an official welcome in the 
name of the empress. He brought with him a letter from Briim- 
mer, in which that cautious gentleman begged Johanna under no 
circumstances to forget to kiss the empress’s hand, which, “selon 
la coutume dans le pays/’ Elizabeth would expect her to do. 

At about two o’clock in the afternoon they neared Riga, the 
gateway to Russia, and as though at the touch of a magic wand, 
a fairy kingdom opened out before their eyes. 

Outside the town Prince Dolgorukov was waiting at the head 
of a detachment of military and civic representatives. The state 
coach stood in readiness; the ladies stepped in; and as they drove 
across the Duna, the frozen frontier river, cannons boomed from 
every fortress and bells rang from every church steeple. In front 
of the palace a guard of honour presented arms, guards stood to 
attention in the entrance hall and at every inner door, bugles and 
trumpets resounded, drums were beaten, generals and marshals 
bowed to kiss their hands, members of the nobility made obeisance 
to them, and on every side, as far as the eye could see, thronged 
the colourful, gold-bedizened uniforms of the Petersburg Guards. 

“I can hardly believe,” wrote Johanna, “that all this is for my 
poor self, who maybe has had a drum beaten in her honour at 
some place, and at others not even that.” 

Was it really all for her? The Princess Sophia, although she 
stood decorously on one side while her mother received the hom- 
age of the fashionable crowd, knew well enough that, if her 
mother had come to Russia alone, not a single guardsman would 
have presented arms. She knew well enough that all this firing of 
cannon, these guards of honour, all this assiduity on the part of 
the nobility and the army to ingratiate themselves and attract at- 
tention, was meant for none other than the future grand duchess, 
the future empress, for none other than herself. It is not difficult 
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to imagine how Sophia, who at home had been systematically 
neglected and despised, must have been affected by the immensity 
of the change, and how eagerly she absorbed all these new and 
wonderful things. In a single hour she realized how great was the 
power of a Russian empress, and in the same hour she formed the 
iron resolve to win that power for herself— at any cost— at any con- 
ceivable cost. 

While the little frontier town was agog at the magnificent re- 
ception given the German guests, and everyone was parading the 
streets in order to be seen, or at any rate to see something of this 
rare spectacle, while every eye was fastened on the state coach in 
which sat Russia’s future, nobody observed the simple carriage, 
with windows closely curtained, escorted by a guard of trusted sol- 
diers, that rolled through the gateway of the fortress. Yet the pale, 
emaciated woman who sat inside had only three years ago been 
the all-powerful Regent Anna Leopoldovna. The same crowd had 
greeted her with acclamation when she showed herself in public, 
and in the same churches which were now ringing their bells for 
the future successor to the throne prayers had been offered up 
every evening for the child she held on her knee; for the child was 
Ivan, who at his birth had been crowned Tsar of all the Russias. 
Now these two were Elizabeth’s prisoners, dragged from fortress 
to fortress, cut off from all communication with the outside world, 
and daily trembling for their barren lives. 

The prisoners were unceremoniously led into the fortress, where 
two rooms containing the barest necessities had been provided for 
them. And that evening the commandant of the fortress. General 
Saltykov, crossed over to the palace to pay his respects to the fu- 
ture bride of the heir apparent. Could the fourteen-year-old So- 
phia have had an inkling of the symbolic significance of this en- 
counter, which might well have reminded her, standing on the 
threshold of the Russian Empire, of those who had lost that herit- 
age? As she prepared to mount the first step to a throne built on 
such volcanic ground, was she seized by a shudder at the thought 
of fortune’s vagaries and the fickleness of man? "O world, thy 
slippery turn . . .” It is unlikely. She asked again and again for the 
story of how Elizabeth, at the head of a small band of Preobrazhen- 
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sky officers, had marched to the Winter Palace on the night of 
December 16, 1741. and seized the reins of power. Her mind was 
busy not with thoughts of the unhappy creatures who in a single 
hour had been hurled from the heights of power to abject misery, 
but with thoughts of the victor, with whom in imagination she 
identified herself. “At the head of a band of officers ...” The 
words rang a never-ending refrain in her head; they were en- 
graved upon her heart. 

Johanna Elizabeth’s accounts of their first big reception in Riga 
can still be read. With the petty vanity which characterized her 
every action, she enumerated the names of those who came to 
greet her, listing the nobles and ladies according to their rank 
and station, and not forgetting to mention even such persons as 
had been announced to attend but for some reason had either 
turned up late or not at all. One name was missing from the rec- 
ord, and it is with this name that the Reminiscences of Karabanov 
couple an incident which throws an extraordinary light on So- 
phia’s character. It concerns a certain General Braun. 

This General Braun, so the story ran, was offended because 
Sophia, wearied by the journey and the tumultuous reception, had 
paid him little attention. Hearing of this, she immediately sent 
word that he might visit her at six o’clock on the following morn- 
ing. He came, and the two had a lengthy conversation. Astute 
brains are quick to recognize each other, even through the arti- 
ficialities of Court jargon and etiquette. Sophia took a bold plunge 
and made use of this first tSte-k-t£te encounter with a high Rus- 
sian official to ask him for a frank description of the people who 
played a leading part at Elizabeth’s Court. She even gave him pen 
and paper so that he might write down briefly the failings and 
virtues, weaknesses and ambitions, of the people with whom she 
would come in contact. She promised to preserve the strictest 
secrecy and to remember him with everlasting gratitude if he 
would provide her with genuine and useful information. The gen- 
eral did this and he was not later to regret it. 

The veracity of this story has been questioned, on the sole 
grounds that Johanna Elizabeth forgot to mention the general’s 
name in her letters. But even the most ambitious letter writer, hav- 
ing such abundance of subject matter at her disposal, might be 
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guilty of such an omission, whereas the story is so perfectly in 
keeping with Sophia’s character that one doubts whether it could 
have been invented. It reveals all that we know of the little So- 
phia, and a good deal of the future Catherine— her desire to please 
everyone, to be as far as possible in everybody’s good books, which 
was now developing into the iron resolve to assert herself in her 
new Russian home; her sense of reality, which in spite of the bold 
flights of her imagination still longed for facts, for a sober, reassur- 
ing knowledge of the truth; and finally her capacity for accepting 
people, winning them, and making use of them. If the episode 
with General Braun is not historically accurate, then it must have 
been invented by a very sound psychologist; if it did not take place 
at Riga on the seventh of February 1744, it must have happened 
soon afterwards, not once but a dozen times. 

The Princess Johanna and her daughter had travelled to Riga 
in a draughty, badly upholstered carriage, their faces shrouded in 
woollen hoods, their feet swollen by the frost, attended by the 
meanest of retinues. They left Riga wrapped in costly sables— 
Elizabeth’s first gift to her guests— seated in the imperial sledge on 
mattresses and cushions of silk and drawn by ten fiery horses. 
Their suite consisted of: 

1. A squadron of cuirassiers of the grand duke’s regiment. 

2. A detachment of the Livonian regiment. 

3. The Vice-Governor and the Commandant of Riga. 

4. The sledge of Naryshkin, who, however, rode mostly in the 
princess’s sledge. 

5. A number of sledges occupied by representatives of the no- 
bility, the magistrature, and deputations of various corpora- 
tions. 

6. A large number of officers who galloped beside the imperial 
sledge. 

The imperial sledge was so roomy and so luxuriously fitted that 
it was possible to lie down in comfort and even to sleep in it at 
night. In this way the journey was continued at three times the 
previous speed; they stopped only to take meals or change horses, 
and at the end of three days reached St. Petersburg. 
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Here a stay of several days had been arranged, so that the ladies 
“could adapt their wardrobes to the Russian fashion.” This was a 
tactful figure of speech. Elizabeth, who attached great importance 
to the splendour of her Court, realized that the German visitors 
would probably appear shabby beside even the meanest of her 
ladies-in-waiting, and she had arranged that whatever had been 
omitted from their wardrobes at Zerbst should be supplied at her 
expense in St. Petersburg. 

The empress herself had already left St. Petersburg for Moscow, 
and naturally most of the Court, including diplomats and the 
leaders of society, had followed her. This migration from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow and back happened twice a year, and if 
contemporary accounts can be credited, about one hundred thou- 
sand people took part on each occasion. Nevertheless enough of 
the aristocracy had remained behind to fill the Winter Palace 
with brilliance and life in honour of the foreign guests. “There 
were nearly a thousand people,” the Princess Johanna reported. 
Four ladies-in-waiting had been left behind for her service by the 
empress, and Johanna thanked her in an extravagantly worded 
letter for all “the indescribable kindnesses shown to me on my 
arrival,” and promised to begin the next stage of the journey on 
the following day but one, so that she might be in Moscow on the 
ninth of February, the grand duke’s birthday. She forgot to refer 
to her daughter by so much as a single word. 

The German ambassador Mardefeld and the French ambassa- 
dor M. de la Ch&ardie— the two men whom Frederick II had ad- 
vised Johanna to trust— had remained behind in St. Petersburg. 
They had no doubt postponed their departure so that they might 
be the first to converse with their confederate, the Princess of 
Zerbst. The English ambassador had also remained behind— pre- 
sumably to watch events. “Mardefeld and de la Ch£tardie have 
been very assiduous in paying their court,” he reported to Lon- 
don. 

Johanna Elizabeth was thus able to embark on her diplomatic 
mission without delay. She had secret meetings with Mardefeld 
and La Chdtardie and heard from them what she had already 
heard from Frederick, namely that Bestuzhev had been furious at 
the choice of the Princess Sophia, and had said: “They are about 
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to marry the grand duke without the knowledge of us great Rus- 
sians, but the matter is by no means so easy.” By this Bestuzhev 
meant that he would urge the Synod to protest against the mar- 
riage of two relatives. But this difficulty, the ambassadors went on 
to explain, had already been disposed of by the empress herself. 

“In a word,” the Princess Johanna wrote to her husband, “I 
have actually found everything here just as the king described it 
to me in Berlin.” Astonishing! Since Mardefeld was, on the one 
hand, Frederick’s informant and, on the other, his mouthpiece, it 
would have been very odd if their statements had not tallied. 
“There is no need,” she continued, referring to Bestuzhev, “to 
fear such people, but they can do a great deal of mischief if one 
does not take precautions.” It was a sentence full of contradic- 
tions, but it showed plainly enough that the Princess Johanna left 
St. Petersburg fired with a new determination to “take precau- 
tions,” in other words to bring about the downfall of Bestuzhev. 

Her retinue consisted of thirty sledges— a very different journey 
from the one through Prussia and Pomerania. The road over 
which the whole Court and its immense following travelled twice 
a year, and which was accordingly wide and well kept, provided 
every comfort for the travellers. The empress owned a number of 
castles along the road, but even the ordinary stages at which they 
halted were like palaces compared with the squalid German inns. 
Elaborate provisions had been made in advance for everything 
they might need: meals were waiting for them, and horses ready 
harnessed. In the villages the people assembled to greet them, cry- 
ing as they saw the imperial sledge: “There goes the grand duke’s 
bride!” 

On the ninth of February (Russian calendar), the Grand Duke 
Peter’s birthday, they had actually reached the last stage of the 
journey and were within forty-five miles of Moscow. A meal was 
hastily swallowed, the ladies began to prepare themselves for 
the reception. Sophia chose a close-fitting gown of pink moir£ 
trimmed with silver, and without a hoop. We learn this from her 
Memoirs; it is her first reference to a dress. So far she had always 
despised and neglected her appearance, but from now on there 
was to be a change. 

With furs thrown over their Court gowns, fur caps on their 
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hair, with sixteen horses harnessed to the state sledge, they con- 
tinued their journey towards the heart of Russia at a speed which 
for an age of post coaches was astounding— forty-five miles in three 
hours I The empress’s envoy Sievers sat on the box and urged the 
driver to his utmost speed with continual shouts. It was already 
dark by the time the walls of Moscow came in sight, but in spite 
of this the roof of the sleigh was lowered so that the populace 
might catch a glimpse of the illustrious guests. At eight o’clock 
they drove up to the Golovin Palace. Officers of the guard and the 
empress’s bodyguard saluted them. In the entrance hall they were 
greeted by Brummer and by the famous physician Lestocq, who 
had played such an important part in Elizabeth’s accession. 

They arrived in their rooms and had hardly time to remove 
their furs when the grand duke appeared, accompanied by the 
Prince of Homburg and his attendants. “I could wait no longer,” 
he said. “For preference I should like to have harnessed myself to 
the dilatory sledge.” Judging by later accounts we must conclude 
that the grand duke had been carefully rehearsed in this charm- 
ingly impetuous behaviour and these delightful words. At the 
time, however, his heartfelt welcome affected both the princesses 
very agreeably. 

Sophia had no time to take stock of her future husband. A mes- 
senger from the empress was already on the spot to conduct the 
guests to the royal presence. Peter offered his hand to the Princess 
Johanna, the Prince of Homburg his to Sophia. They traversed an 
endless succession of splendid rooms; row upon row of courtiers 
and court ladies bowed to them as they passed; and at last they 
stood on the threshold of the state bedroom, and saw the empress, 
a picture of gracious majesty, in an immense hooped skirt, with a 
huge black feather in her hair. 

Johanna, remembering Briimmer’s advice, was mindful to kiss 
her hand; then she proceeded in well-chosen words to express her 
gratitude to the empress for the favours she had showered upon 
them. “All that I have done for you so far,” Elizabeth replied, “is 
nothing compared with what I shall do for your family in the 
future. My own blood is not dearer to me than yours.” Where- 
upon she embraced the Princess Johanna, as the latter informed 
her husband* “most tenderly,” and did not forget to shed a few 
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tears in memory of her sainted bridegroom as she noticed Jo- 
hanna's strong resemblance to her dead brother. 

Sophia meanwhile had been able to take stock of the empress 
with eager eyes. “I must say,” she wrote thirty years later, “one 
could not behold her for the first time without astonishment at 
her beauty and her majesty.” Nothing more? She preferred not to 
remember more. Many years had elapsed between her first impres- 
sion of the empress and this account of it; much, and much evil, 
too, had happened during those years. The future Catherine 
would not admit that at her first sight of Elizabeth she was not 
only amazed by her beauty, but saw in this radiant, bejewelled 
woman before whom every courtier bowed in humility, in this 
victorious usurper, in this ruler of millions, in this woman who 
belonged to no man yet who ruled all men, no more and no less 
than the embodiment of all her own dreams— her ideal. 




Elizabeth 


I T WAS Sophia’s fate to live for seventeen years in the shadow 
of Elizabeth, and not until she stepped out of it did it be- 
come apparent that she had grown head and shoulders above 
her model. Nevertheless the future Catherine’s character bore un- 
mistakable traces of Elizabeth’s influence. She resembled Eliza- 
beth far more than she resembled her own mother; she learned 
more from Elizabeth than she had ever learned from Mademoi- 
selle Cardel, or from all her other teachers put together. She did 
not realize that she was learning anything; she simply adapted 
herself unconsciously to everything that pleased and impressed her 
in Elizabeth’s character and, most of all, to that which was Eliza- 
beth’s dominant trait— her nationality. 

Elizabeth Petrovna was a Russian to her finger-tips. She was the 
daughter of the greatest of the tsars and of a woman who had been 
a camp follower. In her veins the blood of the Romanovs mingled 
with that of the primitive peasantry, and with it flowed all the 
mingled attributes of the Russian character. On the one hand, she 
was ambitious, despotic, and cruel— on the other, kind, gay, and 
simple. She was both wanton and narrow-minded, credulous and 
suspicious; she was capable of the most spontaneous generosity 
and the pettiest vanity, was quickly moved to sympathy and as 
easily roused to cruelty; she had moods of amazing energy which 
would change in a moment to lazy apathy. She was a woman of 
violent contradictions, completely at the mercy of her savage and 
volatile moods, easy to get on with but impossible to reckon on. 

45 
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She was a Russian through and through but also a woman; she had 
all the weaknesses (this is no place for controversy) which are com- 
monly labelled feminine, and therein lay the chief difference be- 
tween her and the future Catherine. 

Elizabeth was eight years old when her parents were legally 
married. She had been carefully brought up, for her father had 
decided that he would marry her to the French dauphin, after- 
wards Louis XV. She learned to speak French fluently, but she 
found time as well— in the barracks, which all her life remained 
her favourite resort— to become familiar with the speech of the 
common Russian soldier. She was an excellent dancer and an even 
better horsewoman; she knew how to behave with faultless good 
manners, but there were occasions when she forgot those good 
manners. 

When the French marriage project fell through, she was be- 
trothed to the Bishop of Lubeck, Johanna’s brother, but he died 
of smallpox a few weeks before the day of the wedding. It is quite 
possible that she really loved him and mourned his death sin- 
cerely— such things can happen even at Court— but that she con- 
tinued to love him to the day of her death and never ceased to 
grieve for him is a romantic legend, though one in which she her- 
self firmly believed. This life-long fidelity did not prevent her 
from taking numerous lovers, but it provided a very useful excuse 
for rejecting the equally numerous suitors for her hand in mar- 
riage. A salve, also, to her own conscience, for Elizabeth was no 
cynic; on the contrary, she was deeply religious, sometimes almost 
to a morbid degree. When these fits of piety took her, she would 
spend days on her knees in churches and convents, fasting and 
doing penance. Then life and its excitements would call to her 
again; she would conceive a passion for some handsome officer of 
the Guards, for a lackey or a stableboy. She was ashamed of these 
passions, but she had an excuse for herself: a cruel fate had robbed 
her of the only man whom she could really have loved. Whenever 
she was reminded of her dead bridegroom, she wept, and these 
tears purged her conscience; she liked to be reminded of him. 

Just as her moods of debauchery gave place to prayer, periods 
of ambition would be followed by periods of complete indiffer- 
ence. When Peter II died— she was twenty-four years old at the 
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time— she did not raise a finger to press her legitimate claims to 
the throne. And she need literally have done no more than raise a 
finger: she had the support of the Guards, of the old Russian no- 
bility, and so far as it is possible to judge in an age when there 
was no means of assessing public opinion, of the nation. But she 
seemed to prefer the life of a beautiful independent woman to the 
joys of rulership. She galloped over the countryside accompanied 
by her lover of the moment, attended the peasants’ dances, fre- 
quented the barracks, and almost every week allowed herself to 
be named as godmother to some soldier’s child. The Court was 
scandalized. It came to her ears that the empress intended to shut 
her up in a convent, and this was probably the chief reason why 
she decided, on that December night in 1741, to put her power 
to the test. She succeeded. Three years later Briimmer thought it 
necessary to send a courier to remind the Princess of Zerbst that 
she must not forget to kiss Elizabeth’s hand— so exacting had she 
become about outward marks of respect. 

Compared with her predecessors, Anna Ivanovna and Anna 
Leopoldovna, Elizabeth had a remarkably strong personality. The 
nation loved her. All those years when, for her own amusement, 
she had mixed with the people now stood her in good stead. Not as 
with former unapproachable empresses, the people had met her 
face to face; they had seen her radiant beauty with their own 
eyes, had heard her speak their own language without difficulty. 
All this gave her a popular reputation that lasted her throughout 
her reign, which, far from being truly democratic, was the most 
autocratic and despotic imaginable. In all the twenty years that 
she occupied the throne of Russia it never occurred to her to do 
anything more for her people than give them an occasional splen- 
did spectacle. And it never once occurred to the people that they 
themselves were paying for these spectacles, which often cost mil- 
lions of rubles. 

Elizabeth had sworn that she would never sign a death warrant, 
and she kept her word. But during her reign more than a hundred 
thousand of her subjects were banished to Siberia, countless con- 
spirators had their tongues torn out, and during those twenty 
years more people died in terrible agony from corporal punish- 
ment— as many as a thousand strokes of the knout were admin- 
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istered at a time— than fell under the executioner’s knife in other 
countries. Elizabeth loved the soldiers, but the smallest mis- 
demeanour was punished with a hundred cudgel blows; she loved 
the peasants, but it never occurred to her to interfere with serf- 
dom; the peasant belonged to his overlord, who might sell him, 
work him to the point of collapse, and abuse him as brutally as he 
pleased. Any peasant guilty of a petty theft was liable to be sent 
to Siberia together with his wife without any possibility of appeal 
to a higher authority, and his children had to be left behind with 
his master. The idea of attempting to reform these abuses occurred 
as little to Elizabeth as to the peasants themselves; they both con- 
sidered the prevailing conditions as ordained by God; thus it had 
been, was now, and ever would be. 

Elizabeth’s general tendency was to leave everything as she 
found it, or preferably to reinstate the old order which had existed 
in the time of her father Peter the Great. She had made his policy 
of government her own, and in order to carry it out she had 
placed at the head of afEairs the only one of Peter’s proteges who 
was still alive— Bestuzhev. But she lacked her father’s thorough- 
ness and applied herself more particularly to the externals of his 
policy: to Europeanizing the Court and increasing its outward 
splendour. In this she considerably surpassed his achievements. 
She bought whatever money could buy. Architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, doctors, scientists, dancing masters, actors, and distinguished 
foreigners of every kind found their way to Russia, and the sons 
of Russian nobles were given every possible encouragement to 
travel abroad and acquire European culture. But she entirely lost 
sight of the ultimate purpose of these costly undertakings— namely 
the expansion of Russia’s imperial power. Peter the Great would 
never have stood by and watched the struggle between Prussia 
and Austria without applying the principles of his policy and seek- 
ing to gain some advantage for Russia. Elizabeth’s indifference 
secured Russia sixteen years of peace, during which, though she 
was officially the ally of Austria, she did not send one soldier or a 
single ducat to aid Maria Theresa. 

It is not always easy to dissociate Elizabeth’s politics from her 
personal relationships. While Bestuzhev was conspiring with Aus- 
tria against Prussia and France, she was carrying on an intimate 
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correspondence with Frederick II, and the French ambassador La 
Chetardie had free access to her presence. In the case of Frederick 
she was guided by a sincere desire for peace on her frontiers; but 
La Chetardie was one of the men who had helped her seize the 
throne, and he was in all probability— although there is no proof 
of it— her lover over a considerable period. The same may be said 
of Lestocq, the royal physician, who had also been a hero of the 
Revolution of 1741. She found it impossible to discard these 
friends indiscriminately, nor had she any wish to do so. She was 
grateful by nature, but her gratitude, like all her other qualities, 
lacked both reason and moderation. She overwhelmed her friends 
with gifts, honours, and even genuine affection, but the moment 
the slightest breath of suspicion aroused her mistrust her affection 
would turn to hatred, and she would persecute the suspected 
“traitor” with all the savagery of a nervous tyrant. Not a single 
one of her friends escaped this fate in the course of the years. 

She allowed Bestuzhev to have his own way in most things, but 
there were occasions when she asserted herself. She did not, for 
example, consult him when she sent for her nephew Peter to come 
to Moscow so that she might appoint him her heir, and she acted 
against Bestuzhev's express wish when she chose Sophia to be 
Peter’s bride. On both these occasions she acted on her own initia- 
tive and with an impulsiveness which is unique in diplomatic 
history. On the other hand, there were long periods when, of her 
own free will, she chose to be no more than a beautiful woman in 
the midst of an admiring and devoted group of courtiers— a woman 
who demanded to be perpetually entertained. In the mornings 
she must be hunting, in the afternoons driving; in the evening 
there would be a visit to the opera, or a ball. For all these differ- 
ent occasions she had, of course, to change her costume and her 
coiffure— those enormously elaborate costumes and coiffures of the 
eighteenth century. How then could she be expected to find time 
to listen to the dreary dissertations of her minister? The day, as it 
was, seemed far too short; in Carnival time supper was not served 
until two o’clock in the morning! And after Carnival there fol- 
lowed a period of fasting and prayer in the Troitsky Convent. 

Sometimes Bestuzhev had to wait weeks, or even months, for a 
decision or a mere signature. There is a well-known story of how 
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on one occasion Elizabeth had been brought to the point of sign- 
ing a document. She had already written the letters “Eliz — ” 
when a wasp settled on her hand. It was six months before she 
could bring herself to complete the half-finished signature! “If the 
empress would give to government affairs only one-hundredth 
part of the time Maria Theresa devotes to them, I should be the 
happiest man on earth,” Bestuzhev complained to Uhl, the con- 
ference minister in Vienna. 

At times she returned from the Convent filled with the zeal of 
a reformer, and then a “strict commission” would be appointed 
at Court to investigate illicit relationships and punish them. Hun- 
dreds of so-called “good-for-nothing women” were locked up in 
prison cells and convents, and meanwhile the empress continued 
to live on intimate terms with the handsome Razumovsky, who 
had once been a church singer and was the son of simple Ukrain- 
ian peasants. “L’empereur nocturne ” as he was nicknamed at 
Court, remained Elizabeth’s favourite for a longer period than 
any other; it is even highly probable that he was morganatically 
married to her (the documentary evidence concerning this mar- 
riage is said to have been destroyed under romantic circumstances 
—but this point will be dealt with more fully later). In any case 
Razumovsky was an ideal favourite, not only because of his extraor- 
dinary good looks, but because he was extremely indolent. He 
never interfered in politics; he was utterly lacking in ambition; 
when his sovereign mistress loaded him with titles, he merely said: 
“Do what you like, you will never succeed in making people take 
me seriously.” He was never jealous, though he had sufficient 
cause, for the presence of her living lover could no more induce 
the empress to subdue her “sybaritic temperament” than the mem- 
ory of her dead bridegroom. General ignorance of Russian history 
has caused many incidents to be associated with Catherine’s name 
which should really be attributed to Elizabeth. It was not to 
Catherine’s bedroom, but to Elizabeth’s that more than one hand- 
some young soldier came by night to leave it the next morning 
an officer of rank. Indeed, the “strict commission” must in the 
course of its investigations have been hard put to it to avoid 
tracking down the most “good-for-nothing” of all the women in 
Russia. But this was only one indication among a hundred others 
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of the preposterous contrast that existed between the glittering 
surface and the true conditions of life in the Russia of tha t day. 

Elizabeth was typical of the country and the time in which she 
lived. Russia in the eighteenth century consisted chiefly of starv- 
ing illiterates and a scanty, artificially civilized upper class. This 
upper class owned palaces of dazzling splendour while round the 
corner the streets were littered with unspeakable filth, and the air 
was poisoned by the putrefying corpses of horses which no one 
ever bothered to move. The reception rooms in the palaces were 
extravagantly furnished with gold and silver plate and valuable 
pictures, but in the living rooms the stoves smoked, and the icy 
Russian winds blew through the cracks of badly constructed 
wooden walls. The empress’s palaces, according to the reports of 
foreign ambassadors, outshone those of Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau in beauty and magnificence, but the thought of furnishing 
them permanently never entered Elizabeth’s head. She dragged 
her bed and her chests and her chairs from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg and back again. Half of them were lost, damaged, or stolen 
on the journey, and her immense suites of apartments remained 
for the most part bare. She owned fifteen thousand silk dresses 
and five thousand pairs of shoes, and if she was unable to get into 
one of her dresses quickly enough, she would box her maid’s ears. 
Once, at a Court ball, a certain lady appeared wearing a rose in 
her hair as the empress had also chosen to do that night; Elizabeth 
rushed across the room, and in the midst of the glittering assem- 
bly, under the astonished eyes of foreign diplomats, tore the rose 
from the unfortunate lady’s head. Her every action proved her to 
be an over-civilized barbarian. 

When the Princess of Zerbst arrived in Moscow with her daugh- 
ter, her vanity was enormously flattered by all the marks of respect 
that were paid to her. But Sophia, familiar only with the simple 
German women of her home, was overwhelmed by the warmth of 
Elizabeth’s reception of them, a warmth which must surely be 
prompted by something more personal than the mere political 
project of a marriage between two children distantly related to 
her. What then was the source of this cordiality? It simply meant 
that Elizabeth had a Russian soul, that she was a spendthrift not 
only of money. She felt the need, at any rate spasmodically, to give 
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herself. Neither her dead bridegroom nor her favourites could 
satisfy that need— the need to give. She had refused to marry— she 
would not be dependent on any man— but perhaps she longed for 
children. Two years previously she had sent for her nephew Peter 
to come to Russia, had made him grand duke and heir to the 
Russian throne, but Peter, unfortunately, was not the kind of boy 
who naturally inspired love. Then she had chosen a bride for 
him, a girl who appealed to the sentimental streak in her own 
character, for she was the niece of the man for whom Elizabeth 
loved to shed romantic tears. On her lonely throne, with a worth- 
less lover at her side, surrounded by self-seeking courtiers, Eliza- 
beth abandoned herself with all the overflowing warmth of her 
heart to a double passion: friendship for Johanna Elizabeth and 
a maternal affection for the young Princess. For the moment she 
was more human than her guests; she had forgotten that she was 
their benefactress. 

m 

It is not surprising that she made a tremendous impression on 
Sophia and that her influence on the girl was far greater than the 
later Catherine would ever admit. With all her uncouthness, her 
semi-barbarism, her moods, her hysterical outbursts, Elizabeth was 
a woman of immense gifts and natural attraction, by far the most 
interesting personality— Frederick II, though far superior in in- 
tellect, did not count— whom the two ladies from Zerbst had ever 
encountered. 

“Our daughter is having a great success,” the Princess wrote a 
week later to Christian August at Zerbst. “The empress has taken 
a fancy to her and the grand duke loves her. Bestuzhev is beside 
himself. Everything is most satisfactory— c’est une affair faite.” 

Without a doubt things were satisfactory; they must have 
seemed even dazzling to these two ladies who at home had suf- 
fered so acutely from the modesty of their circumstances, and in 
Brunswick and Berlin from the inferiority of their status. Now 
they suddenly found themselves the centre of interest at a Court 
which was no less brilliant than the fabulous Versailles; Eliza- 
beth’s kindness and generosity, in the exuberance of her first 
friendliness, knew no bounds. The newcomers must not be al- 
lowed to feel that they were poor country relations— they must be 
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honoured and feted as if they were the most important of foreign 
potentates. On the day after their arrival both mother and daugh- 
ter were presented with the order of St. Catherine amid celebra- 
tions at which the whole Court of Moscow assisted. They were 
given their own household: two chamberlains, two gentlemen- 
in-waiting, two pages, and innumerable servants. “We are living 
like queens,” the princess wrote; “everything is bedecked, inlaid 
with gold— wonderful! We drive out in marvellous style.” 

Without a doubt things were satisfactory for the moment, but 
how long would this state of affairs last? Johanna’s crowning am- 
bition had been a brilliant match for her daughter, and this she 
now felt was assured. That a marriage must follow the betrothal, 
and what the outcome of that marriage must needs be under the 
prevailing conditions, concerned her not at all. She knew nothing 
of the prevailing conditions, nothing, above all, about the future 
bridegroom Peter. “The grand duke loves Sophia,” she declared. 
Was that true? Of course it was not true. How could anything ap- 
proaching love have ripened so quickly? The important question 
she might have asked was whether these two children— for they 
were no more than children— who had been destined for each 
other by tire will of Elizabeth showed any spontaneous inclination 
to adapt themselves to one another, to be mutually tender and 
affectionate. 

As far as Sophia was concerned, this question could be answered 
without reservation. Whether or not her wish to please Peter, to 
find favour in his eyes, was governed exclusively by the knowledge 
that he was heir to the Russian throne and the vast Russian Em- 
pire, there can be no doubt as to her anxiety at this time to be- 
come the best possible wife to the grand duke. Peter and her 
ambition were one and the same, and since her heart was free, 
she was naturally inclined to give it where her ambition lay. 

But what of Peter’s attitude towards his approaching betrothal? 
It is true that on Sophia’s arrival he had, under the watchful eye 
of his tutor, made a charming speech to her. But the first time 
he had an opportunity of speaking to her alone he told her that 
he was really in love with a former lady-in-waiting of Elizabeth’s, 
and would have liked to marry this lady if only his aunt had per- 
mitted it. What was the meaning of this confession, which was 
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certainly not calculated to establish a happy relationship between 
two young people about to be betrothed? It is impossible to judge 
Peter without a closer knowledge of his life. 

He was by no means the half-cretin or villain he has so often 
been depicted as being; he was simply an average youth faced with 
a task too great for him. His troubles had begun in Holstein, 
where he had been robbed of his childhood by all manner of offi- 
cial duties. He had been happy only on the parade ground. A 
soldier’s uniform— symbol of manhood and strength— delighted the 
delicate boy, and he felt his intelligence equal to the demands of 
barrack-room life. He would have made an excellent sergeant 
major; in any subordinate position he would always have per- 
formed his duty unflinchingly. But fate had other ends in store 
for him. First it had been the Swedish, then the Russian, throne 
that beckoned him, so that he was forced to learn first Swedish 
and then Russian— and to fail miserably at both. Did he want to 
be a ruler? A small regiment would have delighted him. But a 
whole empire . . . ? When he came to Russia, Elizabeth, who was 
herself quite uneducated, was astounded by his ignorance. She 
handed him over to the Saxon tutor Stehlin, who made strenuous 
efforts to teach the future heir apparent some rudiments of knowl- 
edge without overtaxing his brain, but without success. Peter 
made no progress either in Russian, in history, or in anything else 
worth mentioning. 

It was not merely a matter of acquiring the Russian language. 
Given sufficient time, Peter, with his average intelligence, could, 
like any other young man, have mastered a foreign language. But 
at the back of every harmless task his teacher set him he saw lurk- 
ing the greater task: that of succeeding to the throne— eventually 
of ruling— and it was this against which he rebelled. He longed 
for the barracks, for the simple, easy commands of his superior 
officers, which in turn he could repeat to his own subordinates. 
Chosen against his will to be the future ruler of the greatest em- 
pire on earth, he still remained at heart a little Holstein soldier. 
His hero— for Russian politics meant less than nothing to him— 
was the hero of every other Holstein soldier: Frederick of Prussia. 
He entered the Greek Church because that was what was required 
of him and he did not know how to resist, but at heart he still 
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remained a German Lutheran. He took lessons in Russian be- 
cause he was forced to do so, but he made as little use of them as 
possible. He surrounded himself, as far as he was allowed, with 
Holstein officers, and conversed with them in his mother tongue. 

Now they had found him a wife. He knew exactly why: as soon 
as possible they must found the future Russian dynasty together. 
As always, he was outwardly dutiful; he repeated the charmin g 
words which Briimmer had taught him to welcome his cousin, but 
as soon as they were alone together, he wounded her as deeply as 
he could. He was protesting against his betrothal as he protested 
against everything else that was happening to him. 

Sophia could not afford to show how deeply she was wounded. 
In any case she was not a spoiled child. She had learned to fight 
for love and friendship, and she was determined to do her utmost 
in the face of this new situation. As yet she was quite unversed in 
feminine coquetry. She applied her intelligence to the task as she 
had always done in the past. Her intelligence told her that she 
must pretend to be more stupid than she was, and this she did. 
She adapted herself to Peter’s childish ways, and without his being 
aware of it brought herself down to his level. This manoeuvre met 
with a certain degree of success; he gained confidence in her, began 
to behave naturally, and accepted her as a playmate. But love? 
There was not a trace of it. If anything, the contrary: they entered 
into a sort of secret alliance against all those who expected and de- 
manded them to fall passionately in love. With an instinct devel- 
oped far beyond her years this inexperienced girl led the immature 
boy along the only path which could bring him to love: the byway 
of harmless, innocent, unerotic trifling that made him lose his 
fear of love. 

At the same time she proved herself to be made of very different 
stuff from the boy. The Russian crown, which even before he 
wore it weighed him down, stimulated all her latent powers. The 
task, which terrified him and made him shrink to even less than 
his own stature, inspired Sophia with new strength. Whereas Peter 
recoiled timorously from everything that was strange or new and 
entrenched himself frantically inside his own little world, Sophia 
set her face with fervour and enthusiasm towards the new— the fu- 
ture. She wanted to become Empress of Russia; therefore she must 
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first learn to understand the language, she must adopt the faith 
of this religious nation, she must become a Russian. Like Peter, 
she was given a teacher for the Russian language and a bishop 
to instruct her in the doctrines of the Greek Church. But un- 
like Peter, who because of his inattention and his limited in- 
telligence had been the despair of his teachers, she evinced a real 
passion for learning. At home she had been a moderately good 
pupil, but now her teachers could not sufficiently praise her in- 
dustry and her quickness. The day, with its many social duties, 
was far too short for her eagerness; she would rise from her bed 
at night, seize a book, and, barefoot so that she might keep awake, 
pace the stone floors of her room memorizing her words. This was 
not in order to finish a set task, or to win the approval of her 
teachers, to which she was completely indifferent; it was for 
Russia! 

She was always lucky. If some misfortune befell her, it proved 
in the end to turn out to her advantage, and this time she had 
the good luck to contract pneumonia as a result of her nightly 
barefoot studies. The Empress Elizabeth happened to be staying 
at the Troitsky Convent when Sophia was taken ill. She hurried 
back to the palace as soon as she heard the news, and without 
removing her furs, just as she had stepped from the sledge, 
rushed to the sickbed. She arrived in time to end a furious quarrel 
between Johanna Elizabeth and the physicians who were attend- 
ing her daughter. Strange as it may seem, Johanna was in this 
instance probably right from the medical point of view: she was 
refusing to allow the doctors to bleed her daughter. Elizabeth, 
however, commanded that whatever her physicians considered ad- 
visable must be done, and the girl, with her persistent fever, was 
bled sixteen times in the course of three weeks. 

During those three weeks, when she was seldom conscious, 
Sophia won innumerable hearts. Her ladies-in-waiting knew how 
she had contracted this terrible illness; the chambermaids told the 
story to the lackeys; the lackeys repeated it to the court purveyors; 
the butcher, the baker, the shoemaker, the joiner, carried it round 
the town: the little German princess was lying at death’s door 
because she had risen from her bed every night so that she might 
learn the Russian language more quickly! When her life was de- 
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spaired of by the doctors, her mother suggested to her that a 
Protestant minister should be called, but Sophia replied: “No, 
ask Simon Todorsky to come. I should like to talk to him.” The 
physicians and ladies-in-waiting were ear-witnesses to these as- 
tounding words. Remember, Sophia knew that her life was de- 
spaired of, for only in such a case would the question of summon- 
ing a priest have arisen. It was obviously unlikely that in a few 
short weeks she should have become a genuine convert to the 
Orthodox Greek Church. The fact remains then that she had the 
extraordinary strength of will, when she was lying on the point of 
death, to use the most effective means of winning the sympathy of 
her future countrymen. Her effort met with complete success. The 
very people who had regarded the arrival of the German heretics 
with the gravest mistrust were now overcome with sympathy and 
compassion for this child. 

The empress spent many hours at the sickbed, and when the 
physicians shook their heads, she wept. The childless woman was 
filled with a maternal love for this young creature whom she 
scarcely knew and whom she thought she was so soon to lose again. 
At the same time her affection for the girl’s mother steadily waned. 
Johanna was finding it intolerable that her daughter should now 
be holding the centre of the stage. She was perpetually trying to 
draw attention to herself by constant bickerings with the doctors 
and the ladies-in-waiting until at last the empress forbade her to 
enter the sick room. The fever reached its crisis on the nineteenth 
of March. On the following day “the abcess in the side” burst, and 
the patient was saved. Four days later Johanna Elizabeth sent a 
request to her daughter, so lately snatched from death, for— who 
would have guessed it?— the length of blue and silver brocade 
which her uncle the Bishop of Liibeck had given her on her de- 
parture! It was the only pretty thing Sophia had brought with her 
from home, and the ladies who were in attendance in the sick 
room saw how unwilling she was to part with it— this child who 
had endured so much pain and was still weak with exhaustion. 
They spoke with unconcealed anger of this unnatural mother, 
whose love of finery was only exceeded by her lack of natural feel- 
ing. They repeated the incident to Elizabeth, and quantities of 
lovely materials were sent to Sophia, including a new length of 
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blue brocade shot with silver. She was also given, in celebration 
o£ her recovery, a necklace of brilliants and ear-rings worth twenty 
thousand rubles, and the grand duke sent her a watch set with 
rubies. 

On the twenty-first of April— her fifteenth birthday— she ap- 
peared at Court for the first time since her illness. When she saw 
herself in the mirror after she was dressed, she was terrified by 
her own reflection. She had grown much taller, but she was as 
thin as a skeleton; her face was long and lean, and she had lost a 
lot of hair. Elizabeth sent her a pot of rouge, so that, as an excep- 
tion, she might put a little colour on her cheeks, but in spite of 
this she can hardly have presented a picture of radiant youthful 
beauty. But what of that? As soon as she entered the reception 
rooms, she became aware in the pressure of every hand, in the 
looks on every face, of the sympathy and love she had newly won. 
She was no longer a stranger, regarded with curiosity and suspi- 
cion. She was one of them, and her return was greeted with sin- 
cere and heartfelt pleasure. In those weeks of helpless illness she 
had accomplished more than in all the previous weeks of laborious 
effort. 

The next day she was back at work again with Simon Todorsky. 
No one doubted that these lessons, coupled with her decision to 
enter the Greek Church, would have any but the obvious result, 
yet a lively correspondence was begun on the subject between 
Moscow and Zerbst, for it was necessary to obtain her father’s 
formal consent to Sophia’s change of religion. Of course Christian 
August should have known from the first that her conversion was 
inevitable, but— whether it was that his wife had managed to per- 
suade him that it might be avoided, or whether his own religious 
conscience began to prick him as the fatal hour approached— he 
began to raise difficulties. Frederick II, who, beside the parties 
directly concerned, had the greatest interest in the marriage, wrote 
to the Landgrave of Hessen: “Our good prince is entirely obsti- 
nate on this point. I have gone to endless trouble to overcome his 
religious scruples. His answer to all my arguments is: My daugh- 
ter shall not enter the Greek Church.” The prince, in his sim- 
plicity, could not guess how greatly he was displeasing his king 
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by this attitude, that same king who had just invaded Austria on 
the pretext of protecting the oppressed Protestants. He was no 
philosopher, like Frederick, who eventually found an obliging 
minister to explain to Christian August in learned and holy lan- 
guage that there was “no essential difference” between the Lu- 
theran and the Greek faiths. Johanna Elizabeth wrote in the same 
strain to her husband from Moscow: “I have been speaking with 
the archimandrite, and I swear to you that I can discover no 
errors in the doctrine.” And the fifteen-year-old Sophia wrote to 
her father: “I can see no difference between the Greek and the 
Lutheran doctrine.” As might have been expected, these argu- 
ments finally persuaded Christian August. He gave his consent, 
“since he must regard the choice of Sophia as a dispensation of 
God,” and merely asked that provision for a widow’s jointure 
should be made in the marriage agreement, preferably of Holstein 
or Livonia. To Frederick II and all the others who had witnessed 
his change of opinion he repeated continually thereafter: “Lu- 
theran— Greek, Greek— Lutheran, it is all the samel” 

“I have had more trouble in accomplishing this business,” Fred- 
erick wrote, “than if it had been the most important matter in 
the world.” 

But no sooner had Frederick succeeded in bringing his “little 
maquerellage” against Christian August’s religious scruples to a 
successful issue, than his staunchest ally, Johanna Elizabeth, was 
to endanger the whole “business” in Moscow by her excessive zeal. 

He had enjoined her to bring about the fall of the Vice- 
Chancellor Bestuzhev; he had even promised her a reward for 
this; he had— which was far more significant— inflamed her politi- 
cal ambition, and it was this political ambition which was jeopard- 
izing the whole marriage plan. For though Johanna was at this 
time still conspiring against Bestuzhev, it was clear that she was 
acting only " pour le roi de Prusse.” The betrothal was about to 
be formally announced; Sophia was beloved by the empress, the 
Court, and, as far as could be indeed, by the whole nation; what 
danger could there be at this juncture from Bestuzhev? A mo- 
ment’s consideration might have told Johanna that there was no 
such danger, that Bestuzhev could not possibly, however much 
this marriage annoyed him, have expected the empress to revoke 
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her decision at the eleventh hour. A little common sense might 
have prompted her to make things easy for the “enemy” who had 
suffered defeat at her hands. If she really believed he was danger- 
ous, it was all the more reason why she should have made every 
effort, now that he was comparatively harmless, to win him to 
the side of herself and her daughter. 

But she was incapable of weighing such considerations. To do 
so would have meant forfeiting her political ambitions, which 
had so long been thwarted and were at last given an outlet, would 
have meant forfeiting her secret mission, Frederick’s approbation, 
and the Abbey of Quedlinburg. Nothing was further from her 
intention. Circumstances, too, made it difficult for her to exercise 
impartial judgment. From the moment she first set foot in Russia 
she had found herself associating with Bestuzhev’s enemies. Marde- 
feld and La Chitardie were her confidants; the three of them held 
secret meetings, plans were hatched, feelers put out, cipher letters 
dispatched to Berlin and Paris. Johanna would have had to be a 
vastly different woman from what she was to possess the strength 
of mind to abandon this intrigue the moment her personal interest 
in it evaporated. Far from doing so, the frenzy of her efforts in- 
creased from day to day, and she was blissfully unaware that the 
conspirators were using this frenzy to further their own ends, 
namely, the plan of an alliance between France, Prussia, and 
Russia against Maria Theresa, a plan to which, in their opinion, 
the one and only obstacle was Bestuzhev. 

Not one of them had any real knowledge of Russian conditions, 
nor of Elizabeth’s character, not even La Ch^tardie, who might have 
had some excuse for knowing; and certainly none of them had 
any intimate knowledge of the man whose name was constantly 
on their lips: Bestuzhev. Even today it is almost impossible to 
form any accurate opinion of this man. The reports of foreign 
ambassadors, even of those who were Bestuzhev’s confederates— 
the English and the Austrian envoys— described him as a man of 
moderate gifts, with many failings, a gambler, a drinker, and an 
unscrupulous intriguer. On the other hand, the evidence pro- 
vided by the future Catherine, who suffered considerably at his 
hands, showed him to have been a blunt and headstrong despot, 
but a man capable of selfless devotion to an idea, an excellent psy- 
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chologist, a fanatical worker, an incorruptible and faithful servant 
of his mistress, and, for this very reason, a thorn in the flesh of 
all self-seeking courtiers. It is unnecessary to investigate the truth 
of these individual opinions, since their very diversity supplies the 
answer to the riddle: Bestuzhev may have been a genius or a fool, 
a Cato or a rogue, but he was first and foremost a Russian nation- 
alist. He was an exponent of the Russian nationalism which at 
that time was in the ascendant, the mouthpiece of Elizabeth’s na- 
tional sentiments; and Elizabeth, though she was many other 
things as well (a fact which has confused many judgments of her) 
—a pleasure-seeking woman, a bigot, an admirer of French man- 
ners and French clothes, sentimentally attached to her Holstein 
relations— Elizabeth, in her heart of hearts, was, and never ceased 
to be, a fanatical Russian. 

This was something which the conspirators could not grasp. 
They knew that Bestuzhev bored and irritated the empress, that 
he was anything but attractive to her; they imagined that only a 
slight and well-timed effort was needed to bring about his fall. 
They conspired against him without taking his character into 
account, without realizing that he was perspicacious enough to 
have got wind of their secret meetings, astute enough to have 
guessed their purpose, and powerful enough to have guarded him- 
self against their attacks. 

Bestuzhev’s precautions were very simple: he merely intercepted 
their letters and read them. There was in the Foreign Office a 
man named Goldbach who was a specialist in the opening, de- 
ciphering, and resealing of letters so that no trace of interference 
could be seen on either seal or envelope. Innumerable letters 
passed between Moscow and Europe without either writer or re- 
cipient having the slightest suspicion that Bestuzhev had read 
and preserved a record of every word. He gave his enemies plenty 
of time; he gave them ample opportunity of spreading poison. 
Not until he had collected an overwhelming mass of incriminating 
evidence did he carry it to the empress: there were about fifty 
letters, mostly from the pen of La Ch6tardie. 

There was no need for Bestuzhev to feel apprehension at what 
was disclosed about himself in these letters; all that was fully dis- 
counted by the attacks which La Ch&ardie had permitted himself 
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to make on the empress. He informed his government at home 
that Elizabeth was lazy and extravagant, that she put her signature 
to documents which she had not even taken the trouble to read, 
that, on the other hand, she changed her clothes four and five times 
a day, as well as other details of a similar nature— all described in 
the clever and supercilious style of a man who is the representa- 
tive of a highly civilized nation reporting on conditions in a coun- 
try of barbarians. A far less autocratic and irascible monarch than 
Elizabeth would have been infuriated by such letters. 

La Ch^tardie’s dispatches further brought to light the secret 
negotiations of the Princess of Zerbst. She was suddenly revealed 
to Elizabeth’s eyes in what was, although she probably did not 
realize it herself, her true guise— a Prussian spy, a most ungrateful 
guest, who, while she was being overwhelmed with kindness, had 
meddled in the most private affairs of state, in the interests, more- 
over, of a foreign power. 

On the first of June the empress retired to the Troitsky Con- 
vent, a ritual she undertook every year in commemoration of the 
sanctuary it had given her famous father during the Strelitz re- 
bellion. It was here that Bestuzhev chose to bring her the defama- 
tory letters, doubtless thinking that in the seclusion of the convent 
she would find more leisure to attend to serious matters than in 
the brief intervals between Court festivities. On the third of June 
Elizabeth sent a courier to Moscow to summon Johanna Eliza- 
beth, Sophia, and Peter to the convent. They had barely finished 
the midday meal that was served to them on their arrival when 
Elizabeth sent for Johanna Elizabeth to come to her cell. The 
grand duke and Sophia, left alone, climbed on to the window seat 
and began one of those childish conversations which amused Peter 
and in which Sophia good-naturedly took her share. Their chatter 
grew louder and more boisterous, they were laughing at the tops 
of their voices, when Lestocq came out of the empress’s cell and 
said harshly: “This gaiety will soon cease.” Then turning to 
Sophia, he added: “You may as well pack your boxes. You will 
soon be returning home!” 

After throwing out this sinister threat, Lestocq departed, leav- 
ing the children to make what they could of his words. They could 
not imagine what was wrong. The half-hour which followed, when 
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they must both have been thinking that they were soon to be 
parted for ever, should have kindled some latent spark of fe eling 
in them both. But apparently there were no latent feelings to be 
roused. Peter showed no particular sorrow at the threatened loss 
of his playmate, and thus he wounded Sophia for a second time. 
She was beside herself, but not, of course, on Peter’s account. At 
last the door opened again, and the empress, scarlet with rage, 
came out, followed by the princess, whose face was swollen with 
weeping. The two children jumped down from the window seat; 
the empress’s eye fell on them, and she went towards Sophia and 
kissed her. 

It would be a complete misconstruction of Elizabeth’s character 
to imagine that, in a moment of extreme anger, she paused to con- 
sider the innocence of the little princess, the political reasons for 
keeping her in Russia, or anything of that nature. She had long 
since recognized the difference between Sophia and her mother; 
she had learned to love the girl for herself. There could no longer 
be any question of sending her home. 

Apparently Bestuzhev felt that it was no longer worth while to 
attempt to wreck the marriage project, otherwise he might still 
have done so. He was satisfied that he had rendered his enemies 
powerless. Johanna Elizabeth would hardly find further oppor- 
tunities of inciting Elizabeth against him. Lestocq, who had 
never ceased to keep on cautious good terms with both parties, 
would be forced to retire from the frustrated intrigue; Briimmer 
had fallen from grace some time ago; and Mardefeld was com- 
promised. As for La Chetardie— on Bestuzhev’s advice he was sum- 
marily banished. This was easy enough because, so far, he had 
never presented his credentials. These credentials, in which Eliza- 
beth was described as “Sa Majesty Imperiale,” a title which had 
hitherto never appeared in any official French document and on 
which the empress placed great value, were in his pocket waiting 
to be produced after Bestuzhev’s fall. It was, so to speak, a private 
transaction between the French government and the Russian em- 
press, but La Ch&ardie had found no opportunity to complete it 
because for months he had been unable to obtain an interview 
with Elizabeth. Therefore, as a private individual, he could quite 
easily be banished, Elizabeth's anger against her former confed- 
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crate, lover, and friend was so great that she ordered him to leave 
behind the portrait of herself set in a frame of diamonds which 
she had given him. But she allowed him to keep the diamonds. 

This then was the outcome of the Princess of Zerbst’s first essay 
in diplomacy: the banishment of La Chetardie, a cooling of the 
relations between Russia and Prussia, the promotion of Bestuzhev 
from the position of vice-chancellor to that of chancellor, and the 
final destruction of the empress’s trust in the German relatives 
whom she had welcomed with such infinite kindness. But Sophia 
emerged unscathed from the debacle. 

On the twenty-eighth of June Sophia was received into the 
Greek Church with great ceremony. The empress had a wonder- 
ful dress made for her, similar to her own, of red gros de Tour , 
the seams all embroidered with silver. She herself led the young 
girl through the door of the church and bade her kneel on a 
cushion. Up to this moment nobody knew who was to be Sophia’s 
godmother. All the noble ladies of the Court had begged for the 
honour, but it had been granted to none; and at the last moment 
the empress led in the eighty-year-old Abbess of the Novodevichi 
Convent, an aged nun with a reputation for great holiness. 

In a clear, firm voice, with a remarkably correct Russian accent, 
the princess recited her confession of faith. “All the onlookers 
shed copious tears,” Mardefeld wrote in his report to Frederick 
II, “but the young Princess did not shed a single tear and con- 
ducted herself like a real heroine. Her Russian, too, was faultless; 
in short, she is the admiration of the empress, of her future hus- 
band, and of the whole nation.” At this ceremony of baptism 
Sophia was given, in honour of Elizabeth’s mother, the name by 
which she will doubtless be known to schoolchildren for countless 
generations to come: Catherine. 

When she returned to her apartments, the “Orthodox Cath- 
erine” was given a necklace and a jewelled girdle. The Princess 
of Zerbst reported to her husband that the two gifts must have 
been worth about one hundred and fifty thousand rubles. The 
“necklace” was in actual fact a set of holy pictures jointed to- 
gether— but there was no need to increase the qualms of conscience 
already plaguing the worthy Christian August. On the same day, 
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too, they moved from the Annehof to the Kremlin. On the follow- 
ing morning Lestocq appeared and brought Catherine a portrait 
of the empress and, set in a diamond bracelet, a portrait of the 
grand duke. It was the day of her betrothal. 

With great pomp, attended by the whole Court, they proceeded 
on foot to the cathedral. Elizabeth, wearing her crown, walked 
under a heavy silver canopy which it took eight men to carry. 
The Archbishop of Novgorod formally betrothed the Grand Duke 
Peter Feodorovich to Catherine Alexeievna, and immediately after- 
wards read an ukase which bestowed upon Catherine the rank of 
grand duchess and gave her the title of “Imperial Highness.” The 
ceremony was accompanied by the firing of cannon and the ring- 
ing of bells; the Synod, the Senate, all the high dignitaries of 
state, and the general staff of the army were present. 

They returned to the palace, and there, on the threshold of the 
state apartments, the hidden conflict between mother and daugh- 
ter was finally resolved. As grand duchess, Catherine had prece- 
dence of her mother. True, it was only an outward symbol, but 
both women felt its significance deeply. The childish Johanna was 
unable to hide her chagrin. And Catherine? How did Catherine 
savour her triumph? As with most generous natures there was only 
one form of revenge for her: magnanimity. She hung back in the 
doorway, anxious to spare her mother any “humiliation.” And 
after that, wherever it might be, she avoided situations where, in 
deference to etiquette, she would have to take precedence of her 
mother. 

Whenever she felt herself to be in a strong position, she was 
always generous. A few days later she received a sum of thirty 
thousand rubles for pocket money, or, as it was then called, “card 
money,” from the empress. She immediately sat down and wrote 
to her father: “I know that Your Highness has sent my brother to 
Homburg, and that this has entailed heavy expenses. I beg Your 
Highness to leave my brother there as long as is necessary to re- 
store him to health; I will undertake to pay all his expenses. . . .” 

Because she was only a girl, there had been no rejoicings at her 
birth; she had been treated with less affection and less considera- 
tion than her younger brothers, and this was her revenge! She lost 
no time about it. Before buying herself a new dress or anything 
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for her own pleasure, she hastened to gratify the dearest wish of 
her heart— that of showing her own people that she had out- 
stripped them to an extent which no boy of her age could have 
done. Was it an ignoble wish? Possibly. But the fifteen years of 
neglect she had endured, make it comprehensible. There can have 
been few people capable of taking a nobler revenge. 



IV 


All Waste 


E LIZABETH made a practice o£ going to bed as late as 
possible. When the festivities and official receptions were 
| over, when courtiers and guests had retired, she would sit 
on in her private apartments with other wakeful souls, and even 
when these had left her and her exhausted body cried out for rest, 
she would allow herself only to be undressed; she refused to sleep. 
So long as it was still dark— which in winter would be until nearly 
eight o’clock in the morning— she continued to converse with half 
a dozen of her women, who took turns in rubbing the soles of her 
feet. Was this some perverse eccentricity of her own, or a myste- 
rious oriental rite? Behind the brocade curtains of the royal al- 
cove, on a thin mattress, lay a fully clothed man. This was the 
castellan Chulkov, the empress’s most faithful servant, who for 
twenty years had not slept on a proper bed. At last, as the pale light 
of dawn came creeping through the curtains, the women would 
depart, and Razumovsky, or whoever happened to be the favourite 
of the moment, would appear, and in his arms Elizabeth would at 
last fall asleep. But Chulkov, the man behind the curtain, re- 
mained at his post so long as the empress slept, which was usually 
until late in the afternoon. 

There was a very simple explanation for this singular habit. 
Elizabeth feared the night, and most of all she feared to sleep at 
night. Anna Leopoldovna had been asleep when she was over- 
thrown, and Elizabeth feared that a similar fate might overtake 
herself while she slept. Her superstition and her fears, like all her 
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other characteristics, were morbidly exaggerated, although they 
were not entirely without foundation. Yet whence could danger 
threaten her? Her subjects loved her; moreover a popular revolu- 
tion, in an age when independent thought occurred even less to 
the people of Russia than to those of western Europe, was a re- 
mote possibility. 

Nothing but a palace revolution could mean the loss of life and 
throne to a Russian ruler, and indeed the history of the Russian 
crown throughout the eighteenth century consists of a series of 
palace revolutions so continuous that a contemporary diplomat 
said with reason: “The Russian throne is neither hereditary nor 
elective; it is seized.” Only a year after Elizabeth had taken pos- 
session of the throne a conspiracy was discovered which cost 
Madame Lapukhin, a lady-in-waiting, her tongue, the Austrian 
ambassador Botta his post, and quite possibly Maria Theresa the 
possession of Silesia. Every palace revolution was organized under 
the banner of some fresh pretender, and the “Botta Revolution” 
had been plotted in the interests of the dethroned baby Tsar Ivan. 
Actually Ivan was Elizabeth’s only dangerous rival. True, he was 
a mere child, not yet old enough to read or write, but neverthe- 
less a child who had been royally anointed, whose likeness had 
been minted on coins of the realm, for whom throughout a whole 
year prayers had been offered up in all the churches of Russia. 
It was the spectre of this child that haunted Elizabeth and robbed 
her of her sleep. She had intended originally to send him abroad 
with his parents— to this end the Brunswick family had already 
been packed off to Riga— but on second thoughts it had seemed 
wiser to keep her dangerous prisoner in safe custody within the 
country; and thus the wretched child, who had known the dignity 
of wearing a crown but never the happiness of an hour’s freedom, 
was torn from his parents, moved constantly from one prison to 
another, the most helpless and pitiable of human creatures, yet 
because of his royal blood the one dangerous enemy of Russia’s 
mighty ruler. Ivan was the bugbear of her sleepless nights. Thou- 
sands of spies all over the country, at Court, in the barracks, in 
the ministries, were kept busy tracking down malcontents who, 
dissatisfied with the regime, demanded the restoration of Ivan. 
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Spies were sent abroad, to Vienna, Copenhagen, London, Paris, to 
nose out conspiracies between Ivan’s followers and any foreign 
power. These scouts brought to light a number of plots and in- 
vented a good many more in the hope of gaining a reward, an d 
countless suspects were sent to Siberia without even the formality 
of a trial. 

One thing, however, was clear. If Ivan was to be rendered per- 
manently harmless, a new successor to the throne must be found, 
so that the future dynasty might be firmly established and recog- 
nized by the Russian nation and the world at large. This explains 
Elizabeth’s hurry to send for her nephew from Holstein and nomi- 
nate him her heir almost as soon as she herself had mounted the 
throne. But Peter was delicate and ailing. He had been hardly a 
year in Russia when a serious illness nearly killed him, and every 
few weeks or so he would contract a fresh cold or fever. Suppose 
he were to die before Elizabeth— what then? A wife must be found 
for him and an heir begotten without delay, so that in the event 
of his premature death there would be a new Romanov to support 
Elizabeth in her feud against the innocent but fear-inspiring boy 
Ivan, the last remaining flower of his race, imprisoned now at 
Kholmogory or Ranenburg. Hence Elizabeth’s haste to choose a 
bride for Peter, hence all the urgent dispatches which Brummer 
wrote in her name to the Princess of Zerbst. Haste, all haste! 

And now the bride had arrived; she was strong and healthy, and 
all political and religious obstacles had been overcome. What was 
to delay an immediate marriage? There was one very grave ob- 
stacle— the opinion of the doctors. At sixteen Peter looked no 
more than fourteen. Unlike his aunt, he showed no impatience 
concerning his marriage, nor could any of those about him detect 
the faintest signs of manhood in him. He appeared to be on excel- 
lent terms with his bride-to-be, but anyone who took the trouble 
to listen to their conversations— and one may be sure there was no 
lack of eavesdroppers— can have overheard no more than childish 
chatter. Catherine gave way in everything to her young bride- 
groom; she fell in with his moods, was quietly acquiescent to his 
every whim, with the result that at fifteen die was forced to do 
what her masculine nature had scorned at the age of five— to play 
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with dolls! A year was the minimum delay to which the doctors 
would agree— a year that seemed an eternity to Elizabeth in her 
impatience. 

Since the marriage had temporarily to be postponed, the em- 
press planned another project calculated to increase confidence in 
the reigning family throughout the country, namely a pilgrimage 
to Kiev. The grand duke, Catherine, and the Princess of Zerbst, 
together with a part of their household, were sent on in advance, 
but Elizabeth, the voluptuous sybarite whose indolence was the 
despair of her ministers and the hope of all Russia’s enemies, cov- 
ered the greater part of the immensely long journey on foot! Like 
her mother’s ancestors, the peasants of Lithuania, she walked for 
hours on end in the shadow of her sacred images, murmuring 
prayers, along the interminable, hot, and shadeless Russian roads. 
She was escorted by Razumovsky, seated in his comfortable car- 
riage, and her retinue consisted of close on to two hundred and 
sixty followers. 

To Catherine the pilgrimage was an enjoyable excursion. Their 
carriages were so luxuriously constructed that there was room in- 
side them for beds, and all along the road palaces had been spe- 
cially built and stocked with the choicest varieties of food and 
drink for the royal pilgrims. In any case, since they had to wait 
for the more slowly moving Elizabeth, and since Peter’s delicate 
health, too, must be considered, they drove for no more than a 
few hours each day. Yet the journey was more than a mere pleas- 
ure trip; it provided the finest, most gigantic object lesson any 
future empress can ever have received. Catherine learned of the 
vastness of Russia not merely by looking at maps or poring over 
statistics; for days and weeks on end she drove through the coun- 
tryside, saw its fields, its forests, its unending steppes. She saw it 
in all its immensity, in all its poverty. The roads, of course, had 
been repaired, bridges renewed, signposts freshly painted, in 
honour of the royal travellers, and in all the villages peasants 
dressed in their Sunday costumes crowded round the carriages 
offering bread and salt and words of welcome. But behind them 
thronged the poorer peasantry, jostling each other to get a bet- 
ter view of the “royal children”— faces pitted with hunger, men 
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and women, plastered with dirt, their emaciated bodies hardly 
covered by their filthy rags. These were the people, the real people 
of Russia, ignorant, dulled, and stunted, on whose toil the vast 
imperial power was built up. So far Catherine had seen only the 
glittering facade— now she was faced with the reality, the bodies 
prematurely bowed by toil and hardship, the haggard children, the 
wretched tumbledown hovels which were the homes of these thou- 
sands of nameless creatures whose sour sweat paid for the splen- 
dours of Moscow and St. Petersburg. She was still too young to 
realize the injustice implicit in this contrast; she still took both 
sides of the picture for granted. Later, when she had grown older 
and very lonely, when she read the works of the great reformers 
and humanitarians, she was to remember that journey. Then a 
vision would rise before her of white-faced, ragged peasants, and 
her soul would swell with a noble, glowing purpose. 

The journey took them three whole months. During this time 
the relations between the young betrothed couple grew wanner, 
almost affectionate. Catherine, by her cheerfulness and patience, 
succeeded in slowly winning the confidence of the shy and awk- 
ward Peter. This boy, who had never known companionship, who 
all his life had had to pretend to be something he was not, could 
now drop all pretence and be simply himself. He grew to enjoy 
these confidential talks with his young bride-to-be more and more 
as the weeks passed, and devised ways of eluding his hated tutors, 
Briimmer and Bergholz, so that he occupied Catherine’s carriage 
throughout most of the journey, and when they returned to Mos- 
cow, he took to spending all his free hours in her company. It 
would probably have needed only the slightest stimulus— a word, 
a kiss, some trifling encouragement that can mean so much to a 
dawning adolescent— to transform this childish affection into love. 
But who was to provide that stimulus? Catherine was restrained 
by the natural modesty of her age and sex, and how could Peter, 
himself totally inexperienced in the giving or receiving of love, 
find the courage to change this peaceful and unexacting relation- 
ship? Like most immature creatures, they both longed for tender- 
ness but were incapable of showing it themselves. The experienced 
onlookers displayed no undue anxiety; just wait till the two of 
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them were alone in their bedroom, they murmured wiselyl This, 
particularly, was Elizabeth’s attitude. Once again she remonstrated 
with the grave and doubtful doctors. 

She now had another reason for wishing to hasten on the wed- 
ding, namely, her desire to be rid of the Princess of Zerbst. As 
always when she sufEered a disappointment, her spontaneous af- 
fection turned to disgust and loathing. The mere sight of this 
ungrateful woman offended her, all the more so since she was un- 
able to give vent to her real feelings. Still, she took no pains to 
conceal her dislike. There were no more of those cosy family talks, 
no more displays of sentiment towards the sister of her “unforget- 
table bridegroom.” The princess rarely saw Elizabeth— she was 
allowed to kiss her hand at official receptions, and that was all. 

Why then did she not return to Zerbst? Catherine had been 
given her own household, and was in any case removed as far as 
possible from the sphere of her mother’s influence. The princess’s 
official mission was at an end, and her secret mission had ended 
in sorry disaster. Moreover Christian August was impatiently in- 
sisting in every letter on her return. She had other children at 
home; good sense, tact, and her duty as a wife and mother all de- 
manded her departure. But in spite of this she stayed on in Russia; 
a reason stronger than all the others held her there, one that can 
be read between the lines of Catherine’s Memoirs. We learn from 
these that after the breaking up of her political cabal, the Princess 
of Zerbst was frequently seen in the company of the Prince and 
Princess of Hessen-Homburg and of the latter’s brother, the 
fascinating Count Betsky, and that this association was an un- 
popular one. We gather from various letters of the period that this 
disapproval had other than merely political grounds. Catherine 
tells us that her mother showed great reluctance to join in the pil- 
grimage to Kiev, that she was bad-tempered and irritable through- 
out the whole journey, so much so that on one occasion she very 
nearly boxed the ears of her future son-in-law for some trifling 
misdemeanour, and that hardly a day passed when she did not quar- 
rel with one or another of the ladies-in-waiting. We know too that 
Count Betsky had not been invited to take part in the pilgrimage 
—a notable omission. And finally we find the clue to all these rid- 
dles in a single line— the postscript to a dispatch sent by Ambas- 
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sador Rosenberg to Count Uhl in Vienna, dated the sixteenth o£ 
November: “The most secret information reports that the old 
Princess of Zerbst has succumbed to temptation and is pregnant.” 

One may well assume that this “secret information” was known 
to the entire Court and that the Court was profoundly scandalized. 
Here indeed was a subject for hilarity— the poor Princess of Zerbst 
who had come to Russia to take care of her daughter but who h ad 
taken so little care of herself!— and of chagrin for Elizabeth, who 
though she denied herself no indulgence was a dragon for the 
respectability of her Court and particularly of her own family. 

In spite of the discretion of her Memoirs, it is plain that Cath- 
erine knew perfectly well what was happening. But since she had 
no wish either to judge her own mother or to rouse the indigna- 
tion of the moralists, she took by far the wisest course and pre- 
tended to know nothing. This was all the more easy since her head 
at the moment was full of quite other matters than her mother’s 
love affairs. She was at that critical stage in her development when 
her feminine consciousness was beginning to wake. No sooner had 
the Court returned from its pious pilgrimage than it flung itself 
heart and soul into a whirling round of gaiety. Receptions, ban- 
quets, balls, masquerades followed each other thick and fast; there 
was hardly an evening when Catherine did not find some oppor- 
tunity for wearing a magnificent dress, dancing in a daring cos- 
tume; hardly an hour passed when she was not made to feel that 
she was being a success. Could there really have been a time when 
she had believed herself to be ugly, and because of this conviction 
had neglected her appearance? Now she was continually being 
told that she was a budding beauty and, what was more, a person 
of charm, whose quick intelligence amazed all those she met. 
True, a certain amount of calculated flattery went into these com- 
pliments; after all she was the second lady of the land, and one 
day— perhaps quite soon, for it was impossible to say how long 
Elizabeth’s constitution would be able to withstand the constant 
alternations between asceticism and indulgence to which she sub- 
jected it— she would be the first. Catherine was shrewd enough to 
realize all this; yet she could feel in every fibre of her being that 
a part at any rate of this adulation was given not to the future 
empress, but to the young girl with the dazzling white skin, the 
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sparkling black eyes, the natural gaiety that could so successfully 
combine liveliness with decorum, cheerfulness with gravity, aban- 
donment with dignity. Enemies? Of course she had enemies as 
well. Who, in a station of such envied eminence, could have been 
without enemies? There was Bestuzhev and his clique; there were 
the soured Court ladies who saw themselves being edged out of 
the limelight; there was that army of envious parasites who feel 
they are being subtly cheated wherever favours are unequally dis- 
tributed, that is to say, at every royal Court. But Catherine had 
inherited nothing of her mother’s quarrelsome and intrigue-loving 
character, no trace of her petty rancour. It never entered her head 
to form an alliance with her new friends against her enemies, or 
to seek to injure her enemies in any way. On the contrary, she 
took particular pains and looked upon it as a matter of pride to 
try to win the approval of the very people who disliked her, and 
even if she was not always successful at first, she succeeded in dis- 
arming her severest critics by her unfailing charm and friendli- 
ness. Every day the circle of her friends grew larger. Her natural 
high spirits and her delight in her own good fortune, the vigour 
and vitality of a healthy young animal, combined to give her a 
zest for life which found an outlet— since it was as yet offered no 
alternative— in wild and boisterous games with the younger of her 
ladies-in-waiting. 

The balls at Elizabeth’s Court were usually very stiff affairs. 
The conventional etiquette adopted on these occasions had been 
learned and imported from Paris, but was still too unfamiliar to 
permit of a very natural application. The empress planned her 
masquerades on original lines: all the men had to appear dressed 
as women, and the women in men’s clothes. The idea was not al- 
together popular, least of all with the men, who found great diffi- 
culty in managing the enormous hooped skirts, frequently tripped, 
and to the general amusement were unable to pick themselves up 
again. There was, however, a special reason for this somewhat 
questionable caprice of Elizabeth’s. Though she was far from slen- 
der, all contemporary opinions agree that she looked her best in 
trousers, for her full-bosomed and orientally voluptuous figure 
was supported on a pair of slim, well-shaped legs. There was no 
other way in which she could display these m a gnificent legs, and 
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her vanity demanded that they should not remain hidden. Her 
vanity demanded that she should be not only the most powerful, 
but the most beautiful, woman of her empire; she could never 
tolerate hearing another’s beauty praised in her presence. Little 
Catherine’s triumphs naturally had not escaped her, and already 
the first cloud of jealousy— a quite impersonal feminine jealousy— 
began to drift across the sun of her maternal tenderness. Her an- 
noyance sought and soon found an excuse to express itself. One 
evening she was sitting in the royal box at the opera, facing the 
box where Catherine, a picture of glowing youth, was talking 
animatedly to Peter. Could this be the same shy, spiky girl who 
had come to Russia barely a year ago, and who had become a self- 
confident woman of the world in that short time? Impulsively as 
was her habit, the empress flared up in anger, seized on the first 
best grievance that came to hand and, as if it were something that 
could brook no delay, sent her companion Lestocq to Catherine 
to convey her grave displeasure. Lestocq, servile as ever, performed 
his mission so well that Peter and everyone within earshot were 
informed of the reason for the empress’s disapproval; and Eliza- 
beth from her box opposite had the satisfaction of seeing the gay 
laughter fade from Catherine’s face, seeing her grow pale, scared, 
and struggle to suppress her tears. 

What had happened? What crime had the unfortunate girl, 
whose one thought was to please everybody, and above all the em- 
press, committed? She had exceeded her pocket money to the ex- 
tent of two thousand rubles! “That is the way to drain all one’s 
resources,” was the empress’s rebuke. The sum was so absurd, in 
view of Elizabeth’s own extravagance as well as her generosity, 
that the reprimand was obviously an excuse to cloak another 
grievance. Nevertheless it is interesting to know how Catherine 
spent her very liberal allowance of pocket money. She had used a 
part of it to replenish her wardrobe— she had come to Russia al- 
most literally with no more than she stood up in— a part of it had 
been sent to Zerbst for her brother, but the greater part had been 
spent on buying presents. She had discovered that the most effec- 
tive way of putting a stop to the constant bickerings between her 
mother and Peter was, since they were both children at heart, to 
give them presents. She had noticed, too, that people as a whole 
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were not averse to accepting gifts, and so, anxious as she was to 
find favour with all those about her, she saw no reason to scorn 
this eminently simple method of achieving her purpose. Some 
could be bribed with a smile, others with a small gift. She had, 
during her year in Russia, learned not only the language but 
something of the mentality of the Russians. 

This incident cast only a slight, passing shadow; very soon 
Elizabeth’s affection for the girl triumphed. On the fifteenth of 
December the Court migrated from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 
The empress herself wrapped Catherine’s furs and rugs about her 
and, thinking these insufficient protection from the cold, took off 
her own magnificent ermine cloak and threw it over Catherine’s 
shoulders. What had happened in the meantime to pacify and 
soften her? The grand duke had had an attack of chickenpox, and 
both she and Catherine had trembled for his life. 

Soon they were to be united even more closely by this fear. 
Four days’ journey from Moscow, at the village of Khotilovo, the 
grand duke fell ill again, this time with smallpox. The physician 
Boerhaave thrust Catherine firmly from the sick room and ordered 
her to proceed to St. Petersburg with her mother. In the sledge 
Catherine gave way to her despair. Was there the faintest hope 
that the grand duke, hardly convalescent from his last illness, 
could survive the ravages of this dreadful disease? She suddenly 
realized that without Peter she was nothing, a nobody, that all the 
honours which had been heaped upon her were meant for the 
grand duke’s bride, for the wife of the future tsar, that the power 
she believed she held so firmly in her hand was merely credit ad- 
vanced on the security of her future position, that everything, in 
short, which had made her so supremely happy and contented de- 
pended on the feeble youth who now lay fighting sickness, pain, 
and death. 

Elizabeth, who had travelled in advance without breaking her 
journey, was already in St. Petersburg when news of the grand 
duke’s illness reached her. She jumped immediately into her 
sledge and raced back to Khotilovo, terror gripping at her heart. 
Suppose Peter were to die without leaving an heir? He would take 
Elizabeth’s peace, Elizabeth’s security, to the grave with him; and 
the spectre of the child Ivan, no matter in what prison he was im- 
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mured, would return to haunt her; Ivan, her only legitimate suc- 
cessor — no, Ivan the rightful tsar, who had been crowned before 
Elizabeth usurped his throne. 

Two sledges tore through the endless snow-clad Russian land- 
scape, in each one sat a weeping, terrified woman. Near Novgorod 
they met, stopped, the windows were lowered, and the desperate 
Elizabeth gazed out at the equally desperate Catherine. A warm 
wave of sympathy flowed through the icy December air from one 
carriage window to the other. Only the barest greeting was ex- 
changed; the princess reported the latest news of the grand duke’s 
condition; then the empress gave the signal to proceed, and the 
sledges raced on. 

Elizabeth insisted on nursing the grand duke herself. Anxiety 
for his life, which became almost indistinguishable from tender 
love, had changed her overnight. The voluptuous sybarite, whom 
all the luxury of the western world, all the extravagant splendour 
of the East, could not satisfy, lived for the next six weeks in a 
wretched farm house that had first to be made wind- and rain- 
proof with rags, straw, or whatever came to hand; hardly removed 
her clothes to lie down; she who cared for nothing so much as the 
preservation of her beauty now undertook all the menial tasks of 
a sick-nurse. And in the intervals of her labours she found time to 
send messengers twice daily to the only creature she knew shared 
her anxiety for the invalid, to Catherine. Though hundreds of 
miles of desolate country lay between them, the two women were 
closer in spirit during those anxious days of waiting than they had 
ever been or would ever be again. 

True, Catherine in St. Petersburg had much to distract her 
thoughts. For one thing she was having a difficult time with her 
mother. The empress had provided her with a suite of apartments 
in St. Petersburg which were separated from those of her mother 
by a large room. The empress had her reasons for this, and the 
Princess of Zerbst knew perfectly well what they were. Quite 
rightly she looked on this arrangement as an implied criticism of 
her own conduct and an attempt to humiliate her. She vented her 
anger on her innocent but defenceless daughter, and during those 
dark and stormy days every conceivable insult was hurled at the 
poor girl’s head. One morning Fraulein Schenk rushed excitedly 
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into Catherine’s room to tell her that the princess had fallen into 
a dead faint. Catherine hurried to her mother’s room and found 
her lying on a mattress, deathly pale but fully conscious. As soon 
as her eyes fell on her daughter, the princess began to abuse her 
violently, and still screaming abuse she chased her from the room. 
These signs all seemed to indicate that she had reached the last 
phase of her gallant adventure with Count Betsky, but we can 
draw no definite conclusions since all documentary evidence is 
lacking. 

Catherine spent her first weeks in St. Petersburg waiting for the 
messengers from Khotilovo. She shut herself in her rooms, while 
in the state apartments banquets, balls, and masquerades were in 
full swing, undeterred by the absence of the empress. At last the 
longed-for news from Elizabeth arrived: “Today I can inform you 
to our joy that, God be praised, we may hope for his recovery.” 
No sooner had she read this letter than the natural gaiety of Cath- 
erine’s years and temperament reasserted itself; that very same 
evening she escaped from her querulous mother and attended a 
masquerade. At her appearance the whole room flocked to her side 
—the danger was over, the grand duke would recover, the present 
was fair, but the future would be a thousand times fairer. Now 
that she had embarked once more on a round of pleasure there 
was no limit to her enjoyment; the Moscow days repeated them- 
selves: every evening brought a fresh ball or masquerade, every 
evening a fresh triumph. And this time there was no Elizabeth to 
d im her radiant beauty with the forbidding shadow of her au- 
thority. 

In the midst of this whirl of gaiety Catherine met Count Gyllen- 
borg for the second time, and this second meeting proved to be 
even more significant than the first. Four years ago, in Hamburg, 
he had been the only one to recognize a spark of greatness in the 
timid and neglected child, the only one who had offered her any 
encouragement. When he saw her again, surrounded by admirers, 
he was disappointed in her. He had once called her “little philoso- 
pher,” but now he saw the little philosopher dancing indefatigably, 
taking part with every sign of enjoyment in vapid conversations, 
drinking in the stale compliments of her flatterers. He was disap- 
pointed, and he made no secret ©f it. Did she really ask no more 
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of herself than to be beautiful and admired? Did her soul aspire 
no higher than to this purely superficial eminence which she had 
attained by a political marriage? Far from taking his reproaches 
with a bad grace, Catherine recognized them as the sincerest form 
of flattery. This man expected more of her than she had yet 
achieved. She was instantly inflamed with a desire to prove herself 
equal to this demand also, and within a few days she had written 
for Gyllenborg the “Self-Portrait of a Fifteen-Year-Old Philoso- 
pher.” She was trying to show him that, in spite of the many temp- 
tations to idle conceit, she was not lacking in thoughtfulness and 
self-knowledge. Her attempt was successful; Gyllenborg was de- 
lighted with the essay and replied with a twelve-page letter in 
which he advised the future Empress of Russia to develop her 
mind and strengthen her soul. He recommended that, instead of 
reading the trashy novels with which she was supplied, she should 
turn her attention to the writings of Plutarch, the discourses of 
Cicero, and above all the works of Montesquieu. From him she 
first heard the name of Voltaire. A seed had fallen into fruitful 
soil: it would begin to germinate when the time was ripe. As yet 
it was too early. 

At the beginning of February the grand duke, restored to 
health at last, arrived with the empress in St. Petersburg. Cath- 
erine met him in the great reception hall, after a six weeks’ sepa- 
ration during which he had been nearer to death than to life. It 
was five o’clock in the afternoon, and the light was already dim, 
but not dim enough to hide the ravages which the disease had 
wrought on his face, nor the horror that came into Catherine’s 
own when she saw them. Peter had never been strikingly hand- 
some, but he had at least been able to boast a certain wan pretti- 
ness and delicate, appealing features. Now those features were so 
coarsened as to be almost unrecognizable; his face was bloated 
and thickly scarred with still unhealed pockmarks. He went to- 
wards his bride and said with a twisted smile: "Do you recognize 
me?” Catherine stammered a few forced words of congratulation 
on his recovery, and later retired to her room, where she broke 
into an uncontrollable and day-long fit of sobbing. 

Her reaction was a perfectly natural and healthy one; yet it 
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must be admitted that in handling this situation, on which her 
future relationship to Peter was to depend, she failed. It is under- 
standable that a normal young girl, however pleased she might be 
at the recovery of her betrothed, should shrink from his horrible 
disfigurement; it is understandable that all her determination, all 
her self-control, all her pity, should suffice only to mask her shud- 
ders and bring a few conventional words to her lips. And yet that 
moment demanded more; it demanded something quite different, 
something that Catherine did not possess, the one quality that was 
lacking in her rich and varied character: warm, overflowing, heart- 
felt tenderness. 

All his life Peter Feodorovich had been a solitary, twisted crea- 
ture; he had never known an intimate friend, never kept a diary, 
and would most likely have been incapable of confiding to either 
what went on deep under the surface of his life. It is more than 
likely that Peter never stopped to consider how this reunion must 
affect him; yet it requires little imagination to know what the 
effect must have been: this boy, who from his babyhood had been 
painfully aware of his own unfitness for the demands made on 
him, who in his relations to women had shown the timidity bred 
of a knowledge of his own insufficiency, now confronted his bride 
with the knowledge that a new and repulsive ugliness was added 
to the list of his disadvantages. Till then she had been the only 
living creature who had been willing to accept him as he was, 
with whom he could be perfectly natural, the only playmate of his 
bleak and lonely youth. “Do you recognize me?” he had asked. 
Nothing could have betrayed more clearly his realization of his 
changed appearance and his dread of its effect upon others. One 
friendly smile, one word of love, could have freed him. That word 
was not spoken. With the conventional phrases she forced from 
her lips Catherine destroyed in a single second all that she had 
built up in months of patient perseverance with infinite wisdom, 
instinct, tact, and goodwill. The hesitant bud that needed only a 
breath of warmth to coax it into a flower of love was blighted by 
the chill frost of that greeting; the unloved boy’s trust in Cath- 
erine’s understanding was shattered; his trusted playmate had be- 
come an enemy. 

He was hardly aware of it himself, but as the days passed it be- 
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came more and more apparent. He saw a great deal o£ Catherine 
at St. Petersburg, where his apartments adjoined hers, but he 
never remained with her for long, preferring the company of his 
servants. He would order them to put on uniforms and amuse 
himself by drilling them. Even as a child, uniforms, military drill, 
and words of command had helped him more than anything else 
to forget his sense of inferiority and unmanliness. Now that he was 
again acutely conscious of being despised, he sought relief in the 
old remedy. These ridiculous indoor parades with a handful of 
dressed-up servants were simply an expression of his deep de- 
spondency and of a renewed and vigorous protest against his mar- 
riage. 

Catherine was puzzled and wounded by this new attitude of 
Peter’s. She was not aware of having committed any crime; she 
would have been amazed to learn that she had offended and alien- 
ated him. Her pride bade her reply to his open coolness by a cor- 
responding reserve on her own side. But pride and reserve could 
only strengthen Peter’s belief that he had become repulsive to 
her by his ugliness, could only aggravate his sense of discourage- 
ment and loneliness and increase his spite. 

It was at this point that preparations for the wedding were be- 
gun. Elizabeth’s patience was exhausted; the anxiety over Peter’s 
illness, that nightmare dash to Khotilovo, still haunted her. In 
vain did the doctors protest that the grand duke was still too 
young, too weak, not yet recovered from the effects of his illness; 
in vain did Stehlin assure her that his charge was far too imma- 
ture to be capable of founding a family, that his mentality was 
that of a child, that he played with dolls at his bedtime. They im- 
plored the empress to wait a year, at least another year; but it so 
happened that a few days previously a man was discovered hiding 
in her wardrobe with an open knife in his hand, and the most 
agonizing torture had been unable to make him confess ■who his 
confederates were or who had employed him. Every day spies 
brought fresh information of discontent, of new adherents to 
Ivan’s cause. What was the use of issuing ukase after ukase, of 
burning all papers relating to Ivan and his mother, of recalling 
coins bearing the imprint of the baby tsar’s features under pain of 
death— when the succession hung by so slender a thread as the 
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health of the Grand Duke Peter? In a year’s time a second fatal 
illness might carry him off, but in a year’s time there might be a 
small heir, stronger and healthier than Peter, as strong and healthy 
as Catherine. After all Peter was seventeen, and even if he was 
still too young to be the head of a family, or to appreciate the real 
significance of marriage, he would leam all that later; it was of 
less immediate importance. The important thing was that he, the 
last of the Romanovs (except for the dreaded Ivan), should beget 
a son and thus consolidate Elizabeth’s position on the throne. 

The date of the wedding was fixed for the first of July. Eliza- 
beth had decided that this was to be the grandest wedding ever 
seen in Russia; her own people and the whole world must witness 
a display of unique magnificence which would convince them that 
the Russian throne was the most powerful and permanent of in- 
stitutions. The preparations were on so vast a scale— the celebra- 
tions were to last for ten whole days— that they occupied all the 
empress’s time and attention. This was something that appealed 
to her vanity, her oriental love of display, her instinct for show- 
manship. She had no time or interest for anything else; she neg- 
lected affairs of state, ignored her ministers; the most important 
documents remained unread; the most important decisions were 
postponed. On the other hand, as early as March an ukase was 
issued ordering all persons of rank to provide themselves for the 
wedding with rich clothes and carriages to be drawn by six horses. 
It was particularly stated that persons of highest and secondary 
rank “must provide two liveried footmen and eight to twelve serv- 
ants, in any case not less than eight, as well as two fast runners 
and, if possible, one or two pages and two huntsmen. Persons of 
tertiary rank, six servants, two fast runners, etc. . . .” The Russian 
ambassador in Paris was instructed to ascertain as far as he could 
details of the celebrations which had attended the wedding of the 
dauphin and the Spanish infanta, and in due course a faithful re- 
port of the French ceremony arrived, complete with an enumera- 
tion of the bridal retinue and the descriptions of eye-witnesses. 
Edicts were sent to the remotest corners of Russia requisitioning 
fruit and wines, boats and carriages, which were to be delivered 
to St. Petersburg. 

' While herds of cattle were being driven towards the capital 
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and hundreds of carts piled with poultry and with casks of mead 
and wine rumbled over the country roads, while ships laden with 
cloth from England, with ready-made liveries from Paris, with 
carriages from Germany, arrived daily in the harbours, while the 
empress and the whole of Russia were busy preparing for the wed- 
ding, the bridegroom Peter was being enlightened by his favourite 
servant Rumber, a former soldier of the Swedish dragoons, as to 
the true facts of marriage. Rumber, who had left a wife behind 
him in his native Sweden, spoke with authority. A wife must not 
dare so much as to breathe in her husband’s presence; only a fool 
would allow his wife to have opinions of her own; a few well- 
timed knocks on the head were to be recommended, and so on. 
Peter liked listening to this kind of talk, and he enjoyed even 
more passing it on to Catherine with a malicious grin. She was not 
to imagine that he was courting her; he had no need of her love 
—she must learn to fear him. Like Richard III, since he could not 
prove a lover, he was determined to prove a villain. Peter, too, was 
determined to prove a bad husband since he no longer had the 
courage to try to win Catherine’s love. 

And now, to her aversion for his physical ugliness, which she 
might easily have overcome, there was added a new uneasiness 
concerning his character. She began to feel frightened of this mar- 
riage; she wept frequently, and it took all the ingenuity of her 
waiting-women to restore her to cheerfulness. Not yet married, a 
very marked antipathy was already growing up between Peter and 
Catherine. A hint of this came to Elizabeth’s ears. She furiously 
dismissed Rumber and, moreover, had him locked up. She re- 
doubled her friendliness to Catherine, singled her out for special 
favour on every possible occasion. But in the main she saw only 
what she wanted to see, what she was obliged to see: it was a harm- 
less enough situation in her eyes. The grand duke was backward 
for his age, but marriage would soon make a man of him. Once 
he was married, he would soon cease playing with dolls; once 
Catherine, with her intelligence and liveliness, was his wife, he 
would cease making boon companions of his servants. 

A few days later the immature Peter was formally declared to 
be of age and given the title of reigning Duke of Holstein. This 
was a trifling honour for the future ruler of Russia’s vast empire, 
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but to the timid, faint-hearted lad it had enormous significance. 
Stehlin records that the grand duke read aloud the document of 
his nomination, and said to Briimmer: “At last my wish has been 
fulfilled. You have dominated me long enough; now it is my turn 
to issue commands. I shall take steps to have you sent back to 
Holstein as soon as possible 1” He would probably have liked noth- 
ing better than to be allowed to return to Holstein himself, to 
become an insignificant princeling, a vassal of his idol Frederick 
of Prussia. Holstein was dear to his heart because it asked no more 
of him than he felt himself capable of giving. While thousands of 
people were busy establishing his position as heir apparent to the 
Russian throne, while contributions for the magnificent wedding 
ceremony continued to pour in from every corner of the empire, 
while his name was on the lips of millions of patriotic Russians, 
Peter surrounded himself with a group of Holstein soldiers, de- 
voted himself exclusively to Holstein affairs, and had thoughts for 
nothing but Holstein. At a time when sermons describing the ro- 
mantic love of the young royal couple which was soon to be sancti- 
fied by the holy bonds of matrimony were being preached from 
pulpits all over the country to the greedy ears of peasants and 
small townspeople, when prayers for the success and endurance of 
the marriage were being offered up in thousands of churches, 
Peter sent a message to his betrothed to say that he was unable to 
visit her because his apartments at the Summer Palace were too 
far away from hers. It was typical of the unfortunate Peter’s fate 
that he was always given more than he wanted— the greatest coun- 
try in Europe for his kingdom, and the most remarkable woman 
of her time for his wife. 

The extent of the preparations and the difficulties of transport 
had forced even the impatient Elizabeth to postpone the marriage 
for a few weeks. At last the date was fixed for the twenty-first of 
August. Three days before the ceremony heralds rode through the 
streets of St. Petersburg beating drums to call out the citizens. But 
they needed no warning; they were already on tiptoe with excite- 
ment. Tables laden with food had been set out in the Admiralty 
Square, fountains spurted wine, there was no end to the wonders. 
The procession from the Winter Palace to the Church of Our 
Lady of Kazan lasted from ten in the morning till one in the after- 
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noon. The carriage in which the empress sat with the bridal pair 
was drawn by eight horses led by grooms; a hundred and twenty 
carriages followed it, accompanied by countless runners, foot sol- 
diers, lackeys, and mounted officers. Catherine wore a narrow 
diamond crown on her unpowdered hair and a dress of silver 
brocade, with a hem of gold tinsel that reached half way up the 
skirt. Even her mother admitted that she looked radiantly lovely. 
“The procession infinitely surpasses anything I have ever seen,” 
the English ambassador reported. The ceremony was performed 
by Simon Todorsky, Catherine’s teacher and confessor, and lasted 
a full three hours. The celebrations, receptions, banquets, come- 
dies, operas, illuminations, and firework displays continued for 
ten days. The festivities ended with a curious ritual inaugurated 
by Peter the Great, and performed for the last time that year, 
namely, the launching of “the little grandfather of the Russian 
Navy,” the famous little boat which had belonged to Peter the 
Great. This boat was kept safely stored in the Peter-Paul Fortress, 
being far too old and rotten to be floated. It was moved on to the 
deck of a larger vessel that was hung with crimson cloth right 
down to the surface of the water. Then, escorted by numerous 
rowing boats and naval sloops, by the heads of the admiralty, the 
empress, and the bridal couple, the little boat was borne down the 
Neva as far as the Alexander Nevsky Cloister, where the arch- 
bishop sprinkled it with holy water while the royal flag was 
hoisted, and Elizabeth solemnly kissed the portrait of her father 
that hung on board. The symbolical significance of this very elab- 
orate ritual was clear: Elizabeth was renewing her solemn alle- 
giance to the ideals of Peter the Great, an allegiance in which the 
newly married pair was also included. 

“It was the gayest marriage that has perhaps ever been cele- 
brated in Europe,” the Princess of Zerbst wrote to her husband. 
That may have been true if two of the participants were excepted 
from the general gaiety: Peter and Catherine. 
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“. . . after that the empress escorted the grand duke and me 
to our apartment, the ladies undressed me and conducted me to 
bed between nine and ten o’clock. I begged the Princess of Hessen 
to stay with me a little while, but she would not consent. ... I 
remained alone for more than two hours not knowing what I 
ought to do. Should I get up again? Should I remain in bed? . . . 
At last my new lady-in-waiting Frau Kruse came to me and re- 
ported with great merriment that the grand duke was waiting for 
his supper which was about to be carried up to him. After His 
Imperial Highness had made a good meal, he came to bed, and 
when he had lain down, he began to talk about how it would 
amuse his valets to see us in bed together. He then fell asleep and 
slept very comfortably until the following morning. . . . The next 
day Frau Kruse tried to question us about our wedding night. But 
her hopes proved to be in vain. And things remained in this state 
without the slightest change during the following nine years.” 
These are the closing words of Catherine’s account of her wedding 
night, which concludes the First Part of her Memoirs. 

Catherine herself lifted the curtain and revealed the intimacies 
of her boudoir to the eyes of the curious. She had a reason for 
this. It was not lack of modesty. She was never immodest. Even in 
the years to come, when her love affairs were notorious through- 
out Europe, she was always reticent, almost prudish, in conversa- 
tion, in her letters, and in her diaries. She never alluded by a single 
word to the many passionate hours that fell to her lot in later life. 
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In this one instance only, when she described the painful hu- 
miliations of her married life, did she throw aside discretion and, 
proudly ignoring the mortification to her pride, frankly admit 
things which would have caused any other woman the deepest 
chagrin. She did this deliberately. Catherine’s Memoirs were writ- 
ten for her dearly beloved grandchild Alexander, and they were 
mitten at a time when she herself was advanced in years, an old 
woman with a load of guilt on her shoulders. She had broken her 
marriage vows, had driven her husband from the throne and, as 
to his assassination, the least that can be said is that she left it un- 
avenged; her life was notorious, a public scandal, an offence 
against morality and decency. Nobody dared accuse her openly so 
long as she held the reins of power in her strong hands, but she 
knew that once her eyes were closed hundreds of voices both at 
home and abroad would be raised to denounce her. Historians and 
gossipmongers, moralists and hypocrites, would give a name to her 
sins, enumerate her lovers, insult and besmirch her memory, drag 
it in the mud through which, though with her head held high, she 
had often been obliged to walk. These detractors would be right 
—right as far as facts went— but they would be wrong because they 
had no knowledge of what lay behind the facts. The grandson she 
loved so dearly should be her judge, and for him she would put 
up her defence. Acting as her own counsel, without prejudice or 
false modesty, as behoves a litigant, she traced the path which, on 
the one hand, had led to the dizzy heights of absolute power and, 
on the other, to the depths of guilt— the thorny path, beset with 
humiliations and insults, which began in the most fantastic of 
bridal chambers and ended with the bloody tragedy of Ropsha. 

It began like a French farce, or a bawdy story by Boccaccio: the 
young husband played with dolls in the marital bed, and the 
young wife, if she was to observe her oath of obedience and docil- 
ity in all things, had no alternative but to play with him. They 
had to resort to countless subterfuges to hide the dolls during the 
daytime, for they both knew that the empress would be furious 
if she discovered how the young couple spent their nights— the 
couple whose wedding had been celebrated with such pomp be- 
fore the eyes of all Europe. It was the most grotesque, the most 
ridiculous and farcical situation— these two children perpetually 
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on their guard lest they be caught at the crime of playing with 
dolls! 

But surely, apart from causing the empress displeasure, it was a 
harmless enough occupation? There must have been something 
rather touching in this spectacle of two children, ignorant as yet 
of any knowledge of passion, playing their innocent games? Per- 
haps the physicians were right, and Peter, in spite of his seventeen 
years, was not fully grown to manhood. The explanations of his 
tutors, the bawdy conversation of his lackeys, had done no more 
than enlighten him about facts which only experience could trans- 
mute into knowledge. . . . This was more or less Frau Kruse's 
opinion as she fruitlessly interrogated the young wife every morn- 
ing, and in the early days Catherine, too, shared that opinion. She 
still tried to win the confidence and love of her husband by com- 
plete docility and good-tempered humouring of all his whims. 
Peter had, of course, to be with his wife night and day during the 
honeymoon, but it did not occur to him to apply the advice of 
Rumber— advice which may have appealed to his imagination— 
but which he was certainly not capable of putting into action. He 
was never openly and directly aggressive. He still seemed to be the 
harmless, childish playmate, delighted to have at his side, instead 
of tutors and spies, an unassuming creature in whose presence he 
need wear no mask. No rough or unkind word ever passed his lips. 
Yet only a fortnight after the wedding, while the grandeur of the 
festivities was still being discussed in every house in the city, while 
guests from distant towns were still on the road travelling home- 
wards, while the tradesmen were still awaiting payment of their 
bills— the young husband confessed to his wife that he had fallen 
in love with one of her ladies-in-waiting. He gave her a detailed 
description of the charms of Fraulein Karr. Not content with this, 
he confided his new passion to one of his lackeys. “He was as tact- 
ful as a shot from a gun," wrote Catherine, who happened to enter 
the room just as he was telling the man servant that the grand 
duchess was not to be compared with the enchanting Fraulein 
Karr! 

Whether this passion was real, or whether Peter was merely de- 
ceiving himself and others in order to disguise his lack of virility 
towards his wife, it had the effect of robbing the nightly doll games 
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of their “innocence.” Peter might be mentally as well as physically 
backward, but he had sufficient intelligence (if intelligence were 
needed) to realize how deeply he was insulting Catherine when he 
chose her bed, which he used only for childish games, as the place 
to tell her of his love for another woman. There can be no doubt 
that he wished to insult her, wished to humiliate her, and in the 
space of a few weeks he succeeded so well that in her new grief 
Catherine entirely forgot all the injuries her mother had ever 
done her. She shed bitter tears when the princess prepared to set 
out on her homeward journey. 

This journey was not entirely voluntary. Elizabeth had been 
obliged to hint to the princess that there was no longer any reason 
to delay her departure, and that horses had already been provided 
for her at all stages along the route. Up to the very last the princess 
continued to behave in an unpleasantly suspicious manner, to con- 
spire to antagonize Bestuzhev, and to write to Frederick II. To be 
sure, her letters were no longer cautiously intercepted but, at 
Elizabeth's command, were unceremoniously opened and in most 
cases the original quite calmly retained. The princess described 
her parting from Elizabeth as follows: 

“Our farewell was very moving. For me in particular it was al- 
most impossible to take leave of Her Imperial Majesty; and this 
great monarch, on her side, paid me the honour of being so deeply 
moved that the courtiers present were also deeply affected. Fare- 
well was said innumerable times, and finally this most gracious of 
rulers accompanied me to the stairway with tears and expressions 
of tenderness and kindness.” Quite a different description of the 
parting is given by an eye-witness. The English ambassador Hynd- 
ford wrote in his dispatch dated October 1, 1745: “When the 
princess took leave of the empress, she implored her in floods of 
tears to forgive her if she had in any way offended Her Imperial 
Majesty. The empress replied that it would now seem to be rather 
late for such considerations, and if she had had such wise thoughts 
earlier, it would have been better for her.” The probabilities are 
all in favour of Hyndford’s account. Nevertheless the princess and 
her retinue departed laden with rich presents, and she was also 
provided w T ith gifts to take back to the worthy Christian August, 
as well as sixty thousand rubles in cash to enable her to pay her 
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debts in Russia before she left. (Unfortunately these debts 
amounted to almost double this sum. Catherine assumed responsi- 
bility for the remainder and thus laid the foundation for a burden 
of debt which for the next seventeen years was to torment her and 
lead her from one obligation to another.) The princess, however, 
left St. Petersburg in a moderately good humour. She travelled 
slowly and at her ease, so that it was twelve days before she reached 
Riga, where Elizabeth’s revenge finally overtook her. It must be 
confessed that it was a revenge of the most refined malice. At Riga 
the princess was handed a letter from Elizabeth which read as fol- 
lows: “I consider it necessary to enjoin you to impress upon His 
Majesty the King of Prussia, when you arrive in Berlin, that it 
would please me if he were to recall his plenipotentiary minister 
Baron Mardefeld.” Elizabeth’s wish to have the Prussian ambas- 
sador recalled had nothing to do with the Princess Johanna, but 
arose out of Russia’s foreign policy during the second Silesian 
War. There were of course a hundred other ways in which Eliza- 
beth could have informed Frederick of her decision; her choice of 
the Princess Johanna for this painful mission was a kind of punish- 
ment. While she had been in Russia, the princess had intrigued in 
the interests of the Prussian king; now she herself was obliged to 
inform the king of the ill-success with which her efforts had met. 
It was the worst possible disaster that could have befallen the poor 
creature. She had gone to Russia with the secret mission of bring- 
ing about Bestuzhev’s fall; she returned with the official mission 
of demanding the recall of the Prussian ambassador. 

Hardly had her mother departed when an incident occurred, 
trifling enough in itself, yet sufficiently important as a symptom 
to disquiet Catherine exceedingly and for a very good reason. The 
empress removed from Catherine’s household a young Estonian 
called Maria Petrovna Zhukov, a lively girl of seventeen to whom 
Catherine had become warmly attached. Elizabeth excused her ac- 
tion by saying that the princess had asked her before her departure 
to dismiss Zhukov because the close friendship between the two 
girls, who were of the same age, was undesirable. Whether the 
princess actually said this cannot be proved, nor is it of any great 
importance. If it was not the princess, then Frau Kruse or someone 
else had told the empress of the girls' friendship, and the reason 
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for Elizabeth’s prompt action on hearing of it is obvious. She 
knew, of course, what was happening in the grand ducal bed- 
chamber— or, rather, what was not happening. Such things cannot 
be kept a secret at Court, particularly at a Court which was so 
anxious to see the marriage consummated and a future heir on the 
way. The most indelicate form of espionage, that of using lackeys 
as spies, was accepted by Elizabeth as a matter of course in the in- 
terests of the dynasty. Two months had passed since the wedding 
and still her watch-dogs had nothing reassuring to report. The im- 
pulsive and impatient empress naturally seized upon the first ex- 
planation that was brought to her notice, and without any further 
investigation— which would in any case have been somewhat em- 
barrassing-removed the all too confidential friend from Cath- 
erine’s presence. 

To a despotic Russian empress accustomed to banishing tens of 
thousands of her subjects summarily to Siberia every year, this de- 
cree was so unimportant that she saw no reason for wasting any 
thought on it. But its effect on Catherine was very different. Cath- 
erine was not conscious of any guilt; she knew that Zhukov was in- 
nocent; and her loyal nature could not endure that anyone should 
be insulted and injured simply on her account. She took the trouble 
of having money sent to the girl and tried to get her suitably mar- 
ried, all of which naturally increased the suspicion which rested on 
herself and heightened Elizabeth’s anger against Zhukov. Eventu- 
ally the poor creature, together with the husband Catherine had 
found for her, was banished to Astrakhan. 

This episode in itself would be of little importance had it not 
thrown so vivid a light on Catherine’s position and served as an 
introduction to an endless succession of similar and even harsher 
measures. In a lightning flash Catherine realized that, although she 
was a grand duchess and “Her Imperial Highness,” in spite of her 
diamonds, the pomp which surrounded her, and her numerous 
flatterers, she had even less freedom and independence in her new 
home than she had had in the old, and that the despotic authority 
of her mother had been replaced by the far more despotic author- 
ity of Elizabeth. (The coincidence, that on the very day she was 
freed from her mother’s tyranny she should first taste that of Eliza- 
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beth, is one of the ironies which life permits itself; a novelist 
would not have risked it.) That she stood nearer the throne than 
any other woman in the land did not make her more free; she was 
a thousand' times more dependent, more restricted in her actions, 
than the wife of the poorest citizen. Elizabeth had her every move- 
ment watched by a hundred indiscreet, prying eyes; she subjected 
the young wife to the interrogation, censure, and admonition of 
a hundred tongues— ladies of the Court, waiting-women, even 
lackeys. She was informed that she dressed too grandly for Eliza- 
beth’s taste, or too simply; she rose too late, spent too much time 
at her mirror, was too presumptuous, or bad-tempered. In a thou- 
sand humiliating, hurtful, and offensive ways Elizabeth gave Cath- 
erine to understand that she was falling daily into ever deeper 
disgrace. Elizabeth was a woman accustomed to having her own 
way in everything, and that without delay. These two impudent 
grand ducal children were thwarting her. She had done everything 
in her power for them, had loaded them with kindness and gifts, 
had exalted them in the eyes of the world, had given them the 
most magnificent wedding of the century; she had even really 
taken them to her heart— all in the hope of a speedy fufilment of 
her wish for an heir. Now that she found her hopes frustrated, her 
anger knew no bounds, and practically the whole grand ducal 
household was kept busy trying to ferret out which of the pair was 
responsible for this intolerable state of affairs. Was it conceivable 
that Catherine, with her radiant beauty, her gaiety and charm, 
should leave the eighteen-year-old Peter entirely cold? Was it not 
far more likely that Peter’s ugliness and disagreeable nature re- 
pelled his wife, and that she expressed her antipathy and repug- 
nance in the privacy of their bedroom by repulsing the young 
man’s shy overtures? If this were not so, then the boy’s virility 
must be completely despaired of, and all hope of a legitimate heir 
to the throne abandoned! 

Allion, La Ch£tardie’s successor, wrote in his dispatch of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1746, six months after the wedding: “Lc grand due n’a 
pas encore fait voir a sa femme qu’il fut homme” It is almost cer- 
tain that Peter had no mistresses at this time. 

Nevertheless it cannot be said that he was completely u nsen anal. 
In proof of this there were his constant infatuations for one or an- 
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other o£ the ladies of the Court (after Lapukhin he pursued Karr, 
and after Karr, Korff)— witness also his remark on his marriage 
night that “it will amuse the valet to see us both in bed.” This re- 
mark is proof not only of a knowledge of sexual matters but of a 
fairly lively if somewhat perverted sexual imagination. To the 
same premature, almost senile, type of perversion may be attrib- 
uted the fact that nothing pleased him better than Catherine’s 
friendship with his favourite attendant Chernyshev. He encour- 
aged Chernyshev in all sorts of intimacies with Catherine and 
would send him with trivial messages to her several times a day. 
Indeed, he carried the game so far that the young man, justifiably 
apprehensive for his personal safety, ventured to say on one occa- 
sion: “His Imperial Majesty should bear in mind that the grand 
duchess is not Madarhe Chernyshev.” For months he talked to his 
wife only of Chernyshev, of his good looks, his devotion, until 
finally one of the few well-disposed persons in her entourage, the 
old valet Timofei, drew Catherine’s attention to the danger of her 
position: the whole household was already gossiping of her love 
for the handsome Chernyshev. This young man had a brother and 
a cousin of the same name, both of whom were also in Peter’s 
service, and the malicious gossipmongers at Court, who were fully 
aware that things were not as they should be in the grand ducal 
bedchamber, did not hesitate to credit all three with being Cath- 
erine’s lovers. Peter’s perverse fantasies, which were always based 
on a desire to humiliate someone (they served the same end as the 
tactless stories he told of his passions for other women) and in 
which lackeys and onlookers always played a part, did not, how- 
ever, stop short at his own wife. They aspired even to the sacred 
person of his imperial aunt. One day, discovering that his bed- 
room adjoined one of her private apartments, he bored holes in 
the co mmun icating door and saw Elizabeth with her favourite 
Razumovsky. He immediately called his ladies and gentlemen and 
ordered chairs and benches to be placed before the perforated 
door, so that they could all comfortably enjoy the spectacle of their 
monarch’s private intimacy with her lover in his brocaded night- 
shirt. 

These were not the actions of an unerotic man. His impotence 
where Catherine was concerned must have had other reasons. 
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Credit may be given to the conjecture of Castera, who believed 
that the grand duke needed only to overcome his shame and to 
confide in someone: “Le moindre Rabbin de Pitersbourg ou le 
moindre chirurgien Vaurait delivre de sa petite imperfection.” 
The reference to the Rabbi leaves no doubt as to the nature of the 
“imperfection” referred to by Castera. This explanation was in 
fact accepted as semi-official at a later date, for there was to be a 
day when some plausible story would have to be produced to ex- 
plain why the grand duke had remained childless for nine years 
and then suddenly became a father. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the rumour of the " petite imperfection” appeared in numer- 
ous political dispatches, for, after all, the ambassadors could re- 
port only what they heard at Court. It is however an unlikely 
story. In the course of the past few years Peter had suffered from 
innumerable illnesses; he had been examined time after time by 
various physicians, if there had been the faintest suspicion of such 
an imperfection, the matter would doubtless have been investi- 
gated and confirmed. If this slight physical defect, which any sur- 
geon could have remedied in a few minutes, had been all that 
stood in the way of Elizabeth’s burning wish for an heir to the 
throne, it is quite certain that, instead of the confused and for the 
most part harmful measures which were adopted, Peter would 
have been given definite orders; and he would have had neither 
the opportunity nor even the desire to refuse to undergo an opera- 
tion which on the one hand was a necessity of state and on the 
other a mere trifle. Peter’s problem was far more complicated than 
this. The evidence is all against his having been either cold or hav- 
ing suffered from any physical defect; it points to psychological 
impotence, to the fact that he was, in modem terminology, a neu- 
rotic. 

But “neurosis” is a word, a word with a cold scientific sound. 
Only the expert mind can deduce from it the inner conflict and' 
suffering of a young man who in his utter loneliness was unable to 
reach out and make human contacts with his fellow-creatures. 
Peter had grown up an orphan, in the unloving care of hated tu- 
tors, cut off from companions and playmates of his own age; he 
had known people who gave him orders and people who obeyed 
him, but never anyone with whom he could share that happy in- 
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timacy of common interests which is a preliminary to all forms of 
love. Catherine, who during her first month in Moscow had been 
able to comfort him with companionship— if only a childish com- 
panionship— had failed him at the moment of his greatest need. 
The very person who had awakened his paralysed self-confidence 
had wounded it most cruelly. He would never be able to forgive 
her for that. He would never ask for happiness from her, nor wish 
to make her happy; she could never be his wife and partner, but 
only his enemy. Her beauty, intelligence, and charm roused no 
passion in him; they did not make a man of him; they merely in- 
creased his sense of humiliation and inadequacy. As her beauty 
grew more radiant, he became more conscious of his own ugliness; 
her gay wit only served to put him more completely in the shade; 
he sought a refuge from her dangerous fascination in an easy in- 
timacy with his servants. All this was happening to him subcon- 
sciously; even if he had had a friend, he could not have confided 
these dark things to him. But neurosis has a language and an 
irrefutable logic of its own: with a thousand words at his com- 
mand, Peter could not have expressed his protest against all that 
was happening to him, against his marriage, his succession to the 
throne, against Elizabeth, against Catherine, against all the hated 
tasks which were set him and to which he felt himself unequal- 
no words could have expressed his protest so well as this persistent 
and “inexplicable” coldness in the marriage bed. 

It is ridiculous to speak of “guilt.” It would be as wrong to hold 
Peter responsible for his psychological malady as if he had suffered 
from a physical disorder. Still it was inevitable that his aloofness 
should have its reaction on Catherine. She had entered into the 
marriage with very different feelings from his own; her attitude 
had been an entirely positive one. True, she was not in love with 
him, but she had been fully determined to try to live as happily 
as possible with Peter and to fulfil all the expectations of the em- 
press, the Court, and the nation. “If he had wanted to win my 
love,” she wrote, “it would not have been difficult for him to do 
so.” And in spite of all that she did later, she must be given credit 
for these words. In the beginning she did everything in her power 
to win his love and to try to love him, but he made it impossible 
for her. He scorned her and ran after other women. Without dis- 
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playing the least jealousy— on the contrary, with a certain degree 
of pleasure— he suffered and encouraged her in intimacies with 
other men. He subjected her to every insult that a woman can en- 
dure, and what made the outrage a thousand times worse was that 
the whole Court, and in a certain sense even the whole of Europe, 
witnessed her humiliation. Every foreign ambassador knew that 
she could not attract her young husband’s attentions; every valet 
knew the name of the particular lady whom the grand duke hap- 
pened to be pursuing. And since no one understood why Peter 
neglected his young and beautiful wife, a thousand busybodies, a 
thousand scandalmongering tongues, a thousand idle brains, set 
to work to discover secret failings, vices, and perversions in Cath- 
erine and to lay the blame on these. A year after their marriage 
Peter and Catherine, instead of being united in a deep and tender 
intimacy by the birth of a child, were estranged by a thousand 
mutual mortifications, insults, and misunderstandings; a world of 
unspoken animosity lay between them. 

To straighten out a marriage such as this, which was a miserable 
failure from the very start, is a superhuman task. Every injudicious 
word could only serve to increase the damage; any tacdess inter- 
ference by strangers could only make a bad matter worse and ren- 
der the harm irreparable. The most experienced adviser would 
not have dared to tackle so delicate a situation save with the most 
subtle and tactful discretion, with velvet gloves, so to speak. Yet 
the problem of Peter and Catherine, which was not merely a mat- 
ter of patching up an unsuccessful marriage, but which involved 
the future of the throne, the dynasty, and the peace of Russia, was 
handled with unparalleled crudity and clumsiness. One asks in 
amazement why, of all possible courses of action, the most stupid 
was selected; and the answer is that, here, as so often where politics 
are concerned, a variety of interests were involved and managed 
to work out a scheme which really satisfied no single one of them. 
The chief consideration was the need of an heir to the throne, but 
this was to some degree obscured by Bestuzhev’s mistrust of Jo- 
hanna Elizabeth’s daughter, whom he suspected of conspiring 
secretly with the Prussian king, and also by the growing dissatisfac- 
tion with regard to Peter’s behaviour. 
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To meet all these difficulties— real and fancied— the chancellor 
prepared two documents, which he laid before the Empress for 
her signature on the tenth and eleventh of May. The first docu- 
ment, entitled “Instructions for a Noble Lady,” concerned Cath- 
erine. Instead of her governess, a lady of noble birth was to be ap- 
pointed as her constant companion or chaperon. This noble lady 
was to make it her duty “constantly and as far as possible to super- 
intend the marital intimacies between their Imperial Highnesses 
and to impress upon the grand duchess that she had been raised 
to imperial rank only in order that she might supply the empire 
with the desired heir and successor to the all-highest imperial 
house.” For this purpose it was necessary “to watch every step of 
the grand duchess, to accompany her on all occasions, in order to 
prevent any familiarity with the cavaliers, pages, and servants of 
the Court.” The worthy Timofei’s warning had come too late; 
gossip concerning the Chernyshevs had reached Bestuzhev’s ears 
and even those of Elizabeth. The noble lady’s duties were further 
to consist in seeing that the grand duchess wrote no letters and 
held no tete-a-tetes or whispered conversations with anybody. This 
last injunction was the most important of all in Bestuzhev’s eyes: 
he was particularly anxious that Catherine’s correspondence and 
her conversations with foreign diplomats should be under strict 
surveillance. 

The second document dealt with Peter. He also was to have a 
new companion in place of the worthless trio Briimmer, Bergholz, 
and Stehlin, whose duty would be to “restrain the grand duke’s 
undesirable tendencies.” Peter’s undesirable tendencies were de- 
scribed in great detail in this document. It was stated that the 
grand duke “devoted the whole of his time to unwholesome in- 
timacies with officials and lackeys, put them into uniform and 
drilled them, thus transforming the art of war into a joke.” A 
further complaint was made that Peter poured wine over the 
heads of his servants at table, greeted people who came into his 
presence, even foreigners, with dirty jokes, was perpetually mak- 
ing grimaces, and could never keep his limbs still. And finally— 
it went on— it was quite inconceivable that an eighteen-year-old 
husband should play with dolls in his wife’s bedroom. These ac- 
cusations made by her “sworn enemy” Bestuzhev not only cor- 
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responded word for word with Catherine’s own complaints against 
her husband (thereby confirming them), they also put the finish- 
ing touch to the clinical picture of this youthful neurotic. His 
grimaces, the twitching of his limbs, were obviously not bad man- 
ners, as Bestuzhev declared, but the involuntary paroxysms of a 
highly nervous subject. 

Actually no more sensible suggestion could have been made 
than that of providing each of these inexperienced young people 
with a mature guardian. But unfortunately this was by no means 
the real purpose of the “Instructions.” Neither Bestuzhev nor 
Elizabeth realized that Peter and Catherine were not themselves 
responsible for the failure of their marriage. They made all kinds 
of false conjectures, suspected the pair of unwillingness, quarrel- 
someness, unfaithfulness. This can clearly be seen by the wording 
of the Instruction regarding Catherine, and still more clearly in 
the choice of the “noble lady.” Whereas Peter was given Prince 
Repnin, a man who was at any rate pleasant and of a kindly dis- 
position, the appointment of Madame Choglokov as Catherine’s 
chaperon showed that not sympathetic advice, but strict surveil- 
lance, was intended in her case. Madame Choglokov possessed 
none of the qualities calculated to be of assistance to an inexperi- 
enced young wife in so extraordinarily delicate a situation. She 
was neither wise nor kind; on the contrary, she had the reputation 
of being one of the most stupid and arrogant women at Court. 
But she was the tool of Bestuzhev, a reliable spy, and her virtue 
was beyond question. She had married her husband for love and 
produced a child regularly each year, a fact which was meant to 
serve as an example to Catherine. 

To Elizabeth’s credit it must be said that she hesitated for two 
full weeks over this unfortunate appointment; perhaps her sound 
feminine instinct told her that this open supervision, even of the 
marriage bed, was hardly likely to improve an unsuccessful mar- 
riage, and that to an unhappy wife the perpetual sight of a happy 
one was rather like rubbing salt into an open wound. Then she 
was informed by one of her many spies— Count Devier, later a 
hero of the Seven Years’ War— that he had surprised Catherine 
alone in her room with Chernyshev. In what circ umstances he had 
surprised the two will never be known with absolute certainty; 
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the only evidence we have is Catherine’s own account of the in- 
cident, and this very naturally emphasizes the fact that nothing 
took place but a completely harmless and frivolous conversation 
lasting only a few minutes. On the following day the whole 
Chernyshev family was banished from the Court; two of them were 
subjected to an examination (which however proved fruitless); 
and Madame Choglokov was initiated by the arch-enemy Bestuzhev 
into her duties as a duenna, her first duty being to impart the un- 
pleasant information that the empress was very gravely displeased 
with Catherine. At this assault on the last wretched remnant of 
her freedom and happiness Catherine could no longer control her 
emotion. While her lips declared obedience to the wishes of Her 
Majesty, tears were streaming from her eyes. Madame Choglokov 
immediately ran back to report the lack of enthusiasm with which 
she had been received, and Catherine’s eyes were still red with 
weeping when the empress appeared in person. For the first time 
her accumulated wrath burst with the force of an elemental storm 
over the unfortunate girl’s head. The empress vowed that she 
knew the true reason for her tears; wives who did not love their 
husbands always wept. Yet no one had forced Catherine to marry 
the grand duke; it had been her own wish, and she had no right to 
weep over it now. “I know quite well that you alone are to blame 
if you have no children!” Elizabeth’s face was scarlet and distorted 
with rage; in a moment she would have struck Catherine, as she 
was in the habit of striking the ladies, and sometimes even the 
gentlemen, of her household. Then with an effort the young wife 
recovered her presence of mind, she set aside her own anger, her 
outraged sense of justice, and the reasonable excuses that were on 
the tip of her tongue and said humbly: “Little Mother, I am in 
the wrong.” She understood Elizabeth’s Russian soul. The furious 
empress, for the moment at any rate, was appeased. 

The appointment of Madame Choglokov as her duenna made 
Catherine virtually a prisoner. Before she had been surrounded 
by secret informers, but now Elizabeth’s eye could watch her every 
movement and Bestuzhev’s ear hear every word she spoke. The 
“noble lady” interpreted the instructions she had received as con- 
stituting the duties of a strict governess. Like all bad teachers, she 
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believed that the essence of education lay exclusively in prohibi- 
tions and punishments. It did not even remotely occur to her to 
try to win Catherine’s friendship or, as an experienced wife and 
the mother of a large family, to discuss with the young grand 
duchess the delicate problem she had been called upon to solve. 
It did not occur to her to encourage a happy companionship be- 
tween the two unhappy creatures, whom the disapproval of the em- 
press had rendered still more helpless and bewildered, or to create 
an atmosphere of warmth and confidence in which misunder- 
standings could be adjusted and insults forgotten. On the con- 
trary, she contented herself with nagging and finding fault with 
everything she saw. She forbade the most harmless games, every- 
thing in fact that was not expressly permitted. “Pareil discours 
deplaira a Sa Majeste ' ” she would say reprovingly if the conversa- 
tion became at all animated— which was rarely enough. She had 
all the distrust of a stupid person for intelligence, of puffed-up 
virtue for any form of gaiety. In a single year she managed to re- 
move from the grand ducal household everyone who displeased 
her, that is to say, everyone whose character showed any trace of 
humour or tolerance— including Prince Repnin, who was re- 
placed by Monsieur Choglokov. This gentleman was hardly more 
intelligent than his wife, and equally arrogant, equally boring, 
equally subservient to Bestuzhev. The perpetual presence of these 
two guardians of virtue had the effect of making people avoid the 
“new Court” as much as possible. It was known that every word 
that was spoken there would be overheard and repeated to the em- 
press, often enough in a distorted form, either exaggerated, or mis- 
understood through sheer stupidity. The courtiers who surrounded 
the young couple were carefully selected, on the principle ap- 
parently that they should not be dangerous to the grand duchess. 
If, in spite of this, one or another of them was able to arouse Cath- 
erine’s lively and intelligent interest or to call forth her ever-ready 
laughter, he was certain to be dismissed and replaced by some re- 
liable bore. 

All this naturally threw the young couple into each other’s com- 
pany more uninterruptedly than ever before, but it did not suc- 
ceed in producing an heir. Peter visited his wife several times a 
day. Sometimes he played to her on his violin— it was unfortunate 
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that his only gift, his only enlightened interest, lay in music, which 
left Catherine completely cold. Sometimes he made her practise 
military drill and stand sentry with a gun on her shoulder for 
hours on end in an empty room. Then he conceived the idea of 
building a pleasure palace in the manner of a Carthusian monas- 
tery, where all the ladies and gentlemen were to walk about the 
park dressed as monks and nuns; Catherine had to make at least 
a hundred designs for this pleasure monastery and to pace the 
room with him endlessly discussing the nonsensical project in all 
its details. But at night, when he went to bed— during the first 
nine years of their marriage he never slept elsewhere than in Cath- 
erine’s bed— when Madame Choglokov and the ladies-in-waiting 
had retired, he would ask Frau Kruse to bring his dolls and play- 
things. This was of course strictly forbidden, but Frau Kruse was 
attached to the grand duke because, like herself, he came from 
Holstein; moreover she hated Madame Choglokov, having suffered 
from that lady’s insolent arrogance, and she was delighted to out- 
wit the hated duenna and do something to please Peter. She pro- 
vided him with so many dolls that sometimes the whole bed was 
covered with them. As if this were fate’s revenge for her early 
repudiation of her sex, Catherine, a radiant young woman of 
twenty, was forced, every night until midnight and sometimes un- 
til nearly two in the morning, to play the game she had detested 
as a little girl because she would so much rather have been a boy. 
The “Instructions” stated that “the grand duchess must in all 
things follow the wishes of her husband, and even in matters that 
appear to be wrong, she must submit rather than by obstinacy or 
opposition give cause for coldness and lack of harmony.” These 
words certainly did not refer to doll games and playing at soldiers 
—but then that was all Peter asked of his wife. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that she should have survived those nine years of nightly 
contempt without suffering a grave psychological injury, and that 
later she was able to refer to those painful and humiliating games 
with such refreshing and natural humour in the phrase: "II me 
semble, que fetais bonne a autre chose!” 

At first, however, the lonely, tedious days and the empty nights 
were not without an effect on her. She frequently had to call in 
her physician. Sometimes she had unbearable headaches, some- 
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times she suffered from sleeplessness, sometimes from loss of 
appetite. A mysterious hypochondria made her life a torment. Boer- 
haave bled her from time to time, prescribed powders and medi- 
cines, and gave pretty Latin names to her various ailments. He 
dared not utter the real name of her disease— which was “health.” 
Catherine was a healthy, full-blooded creature with the natural 
functional needs of her age. Her strong body craved exercise, her 
lively mind stimulation, her senses yearned for satisfaction, and 
her young heart for love. 

But none of these things was given her. During the eight years 
that the Choglokovs dominated the young Court the only chance 
she had to enjoy a little youthful happiness and a small measure 
of personal freedom was in the few summer weeks she spent at 
Oranienbaum, a pleasure palace Peter had received as a gift from 
the empress. Here she could get up at three in the morning and 
go duck-shooting with only a servant to accompany her or, seated 
astride her horse, gallop for hours over the meadows. She was for- 
bidden to ride astride, since Elizabeth believed that this practice 
produced barrenness in women; but Catherine had invented a 
saddle with a movable pommel which made it possible for her to 
set off under the eyes of Madame Choglokov seated demurely side- 
saddle and, once she was out of sight, throw her leg over the horse’s 
back and, trusting to the devotion of her groom, ride as she 
pleased. 

But these lovely summer weeks passed all too quickly, and the 
young couple were not even allowed to go to Oranienbaum every 
year. The Russian winters seemed to have no end. Even at the fes- 
tivities and balls Catherine was continuously under observation. 
It was barely possible for a dancing partner to pay her a discreet 
compliment on her dress or her beautiful eyes. She drank in any 
praise as a dry sponge sucks up water, for a woman who is despised 
by her husband and knows that the most insignificant lady of the 
Court is preferred to herself becomes susceptible even to the 
clumsiest compliment and comforts her shattered self-confidence 
with the most insipid flattery. But Carnival time occupied only a 
very short space of the year; for the remaining months the dull 
monotony of an idle, empty life flowed heavily by. For a long timp 
there had been no human being to whom Catherine had dared 
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speak frankly and openly. She had, moreover, to prevent herself 
from showing any particular preferences, for it had been brought 
home to her again and again that anyone to whom she took a fancy 
automatically fell into disgrace, and whosoever wished her well 
only brought trouble upon himself. She believed that she had no 
single friend left at Court when the last one was banished to Si- 
beria merely on account of his friendship for her. This was her old 
servant Timofei, her oracle, her ministering angel in a hundred 
predicaments. “That was my greatest grief throughout the whole 
of Elizabeth’s reign.” At last she was absolutely alone. 

Out of boredom Catherine took to reading. Books shortened 
the interminable hours, distracted her thoughts from her own mis- 
fortunes, and peopled the empty desert of existence with all kinds 
of gay figures and events. Catherine read everything she could lay 
hands on— at first novels, particularly French ones. These romances 
excited an already too vivid imagination, and increased her long- 
ing for real experience, for human companionship, and a desire to 
love and be loved. However, it was pleasanter to share the happi- 
ness of an imaginary heroine or suffer with an imaginary hero than 
to quarrel with Madame Choglokov and play dolls with Peter. For 
lack of any other occupation reading soon became Catherine’s 
chief and most fervent hobby. She always kept a book in her room 
and put a book in her pocket when she went out walking. “I was 
never without a book, never without sorrow, but always without 
happiness,” she said, speaking of those years. 

At first she read indiscriminately, whatever her equally undis- 
criminating ladies-in-waiting happened to be reading. One day a 
book arrived at the Russian Court, a History of Germany which 
had just appeared in France, and since no one seemed to be in- 
terested in this tedious volume, Catherine took possession of it. 
She found that she liked it better than the sentimental trashy 
novels she had been reading and made the delightful discovery 
that books could serve not only to distract, but also to instruct. At 
last she remembered Gyllenborg’s advice and sent for the works 
of Plutarch and of Tacitus. Her mind, which was so much con- 
cerned with realities, found history— an account of real events— 
far more exciting than the most delightful of invented stories. 
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Since the mainspring of her character was ambition, she preferred 
to identify herself with an Alexander or an Alcibiades rather than 
with a languishing, love-sick Chloe. She had hardly begun her self- 
education when she realized how little she really knew. She had, 
after all, received only the meagre education of an ordinary little 
princess. Baron Mardefeld— whom Frederick, to Elizabeth’s in- 
tense annoyance, had not yet recalled— one day recommended her 
to read Pierre Bayle’s Dictionnaire historique et critique. It was 
really a reference book, a kind of critical dictionary, but Cath- 
erine, in her wild thirst for knowledge, read it from the first line 
to the last. It took her two years to finish it, but they were by no 
means wasted years. The foundations of an all-round education 
had been laid, and the seeds of independent thought, as well as 
doubt concerning ready-made opinions, had been planted in Cath- 
erine’s mind. Bayle, the greatest philosophical heretic of the seven- 
teenth century, was the direct forerunner of the Age of Reason 
and the Encyclopaedists— it was only a step from him to Montes- 
quieu and Voltaire. Very soon L’ esprit des lois became the con- 
stant companion of the lonely grand duchess. She felt the hot 
unrest of the age in which she was living; her heart was inflamed 
by the burning problems which three decades later were to set a 
portion of Europe on fire. She had often been told of the great 
men who had made history, now for the first time she heard of 
the innumerable humble creatures about whom history is silent, 
whose numbers lend power to the mighty, but who themselves are 
robbed of power, the downtrodden and the exploited— the people. 
It was an important, almost a sacred discovery, and it meant more 
to Catherine than the first experience of love to a hundred other 
women. The time had come when she remembered the thin, 
grimy faces that had stared into the royal carriage on the pilgrim- 
age to Kiev, and the wretched clay dwellings that had clustered 
behind the empress’s splendid palaces. 'It no longer seemed to her 
a natural dispensation of Heaven that these people should work 
and starve while a group of aristocratic idlers assembled round the 
throne and revelled in the enjoyment of their privileges. Even the 
throne itself was no longer sacred; Catherine’s newly awakened 
conscience felt that its prestige must be upheld not by the force 
of bayonets but by its power to safeguard the rights of even the 
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humblest and most unimportant of its subjects. Though she was 
so close to the throne herself, she was at this time far more con- 
scious of the tyranny it wielded than of its splendour, and t his 
may partly account for her fervent espousal of the doctrine of 
“the rights of man” and also for the fact that she reacted to this 
new belief not by repudiating her position as a prospective ruler, 
but by immediate and vigorous partisanship of die downtrodden. 
The fact that she was personally experiencing the cruelty and in- 
justice which tyranny can inflict made her the “enthusiastic re- 
publican” she always avowed herself to be, even later, when she 
became empress. 

Soon the works of Voltaire began to take their place on her 
bookshelves beside those of Montesquieu, and in addition to 
doubts concerning the divine right of absolutism, Catherine be- 
gan to doubt the existence of God Himself. So far she had faith- 
fully obeyed the doctrines first of the Lutheran and later of the 
Greek Church without bothering her head very much about them. 
Now she discovered that the Church was not only a mediator be- 
tween man and Heaven, but also a great worldly power, as impor- 
tant and often more important than the throne itself; she learned 
that the spiritual needs of mankind were the means of bringing 
earthly rewards and possessions to the Church, and that the throne 
exploited the influence of the Church, and the Church made use 
of the power of the throne. 

While Madame Choglokov stood guard outside Catherine’s 
door like an angry Cerberus to see that no unauthorized or suspect 
person and not even daily news of what was happening at the 
Court should reach the grand duchess, the bold, revolutionary 
spirit of the eighteenth century was forcing its way into the pris- 
oner’s apartments under the covers of those inconspicuous grey- 
hound volumes. While Catherine was forbidden to indulge in 
harmless games with her young ladies-in-waiting, she was learning 
to laugh the great liberating laughter of Voltaire, the laughter of 
wisdom at folly, the profoundest but most dangerous form of 
mirth— the laughter of philosophers. While Elizabeth, who saw 
her growing more beautiful each day and each year becoming a 
more formidable rival, submitted her to endless humiliations, 
Catherine, without ever complaining or attempting to assert her- 
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self, was quietly and steadily outgrowing the empress, outgrowing 
her environment, the whole of that dismally uncultured Court, of 
whom half could not read and scarcely a third could write. 

In Paris, much later, the dull-witted dauphin and his frivolous 
wife Marie Antoinette were to he unconscious of the stormy wind 
heralding the earthquake of the revolution, but in Russia, far 
from the scene of the impending disaster and long before it was 
to happen, in the midst of drunken, gambling semi-barbarians, 
the young grand duchess— and she alone— felt the promise of a 
new age to come. It did not alarm her; she welcomed it. Cut off 
from the world, she alone discovered and was inspired by the 
fundamental thought of the age. Her solitude was invaded by the 
best minds of the day; deprived of the power to act independently, 
she learned to think independently; reduced to the status of a 
prisoner, she attained to real greatness. Her ambition was no 
longer merely to become a ruler, an arbitrator of power; it aspired 
to the noble, the truly royal, aim of establishing Good as a su- 
preme ruling power. 

Her misfortunes invariably turned out to her advantage. If, dur- 
ing these critical years of her development, she had been allowed 
to live the gay, unrestricted life of an attractive young woman, if 
she had been permitted to indulge in all the pleasures that youth, 
beauty, and her high position offered, she would never have had 
the time or the wish to develop her natural mental gifts and to at- 
tain that degree of culture which was to raise her high above the 
level of any other feminine ruler. The Choglokovs were a blessed 
scourge sent by Providence, but this was the only sense in which 
they fulfilled their mission. They had been appointed so that they 
might enforce Bestuzhev’s “Instructions,” but they neglected to 
carry them out in every particular. 

They failed even to fulfil Elizabeth’s initial demand, that of pro- 
viding the grand ducal couple with a shining example of marital 
happiness and virtue. It would be an amusing subject for a com- 
edy— the exemplary married couple who, by perpetually watching 
over another married couple, themselves became involved in one 
entanglement after another, to the glee of the young and the fury 
of the old Court. The trouble began in this way: among his other 
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duties Monsieur Choglokov was obliged to sleep in a room ad- 
joining that of the grand duke, so that Madame Choglokov felt 
lonely at nights and asked one of the ladies-in-waiting, a Mademoi- 
selle Kosheliev, to sleep with her. When Monsieur Choglokov re- 
turned home in the mornings, he saw in the bed beside his sour, 
perpetually pregnant wife a comely young creature with a dazzlin g 
white skin, and even professional guardians of morality are not en- 
tirely unsusceptible to such charms. Then one day Catherine con- 
tracted measles, and Madame Choglokov stationed herself at the 
sickbed and never left it. What else could she do? She had to make 
sure that no doctor brought the grand duchess a forbidden mes- 
sage, that no lady-in-waiting, no chambermaid, surreptitiously 
handed her a note. She was so taken up with watching Catherine 
that the possibility of danger in her own home never occurred to 
her. She was still blissfully ignorant that anything was wrong when 
the whole of the young Court was giggling over Monsieur Chog- 
lokov’s fall. She was the only one who failed to notice that Made- 
moiselle Kosheliev was growing stouter every day; while an inde- 
scribable scandal, which eventually reached the ears of Elizabeth, 
was raging, she was the only one who had no notion of what was 
going on. For a few days it seemed as if the grand duke and duch- 
ess were to be delivered from their tormentors— but then Madame 
Choglokov forgave her husband for the sake of their seven chil- 
dren, and even went so far as to throw herself at the empress’s 
feet and beg mercy for her erring spouse. Backed by the support 
of Bestuzhev, the Choglokovs retained their posts— but there was 
no more talk of an “exemplary marriage.” The wife had forgiven 
her husband for purely practical reasons; his deception had left 
her with an unconquerable repugnance for him. This private 
grief did not make her more indulgent or more amiable; it merely 
increased her natural touchiness, her bad temper, her perpetual 
irritability. Frau Kruse triumphed prematurely over the fall of 
her rival; Madame Choglokov heard of it, and this indiscretion 
cost the good-natured provider of dolls her post. She was replaced 
by Madame Vladislava, and this for once turned out to be a good 
exchange for Catherine. 

During his eight years of service Monsieur Choglokov failed 
completely as a tutor. His heart was not entirely in his job, for 
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while he wished to obey Elizabeth, he was also anxious to ingrati- 
ate himself as far as possible with his future emperor— so that, 
whenever he could, he affected blindness. This state of affairs was 
greatly to Peter’s disadvantage, for his absurd military games and 
his idolatrous worship of Holstein and the Prussian king made 
him, as he grew older, increasingly ludicrous and unpopular. 
When he was twenty-four, the grand duke turned his room into a 
miniature arsenal. Battalions of tin and lead soldiers were set out 
on long narrow tables, together with fortresses made of cardboard 
and wooden cannon. While Catherine was busy studying the En- 
cyclopedists, Peter kept a pack of hounds whom he drove from 
one comer of his room to die other with a riding whip until the 
animals collapsed yelping with pain. One day a rat climbed on to 
the table, gnawed a fortress, and devoured two cardboard soldiers. 
Catherine happened to come in just as Peter was punishing the 
rodent for “high treason.” He allowed one of his hounds to catch 
it and then hung it up in the middle of the room as “a public 
warning.” On another occasion some visitors from Holstein 
brought him a cardboard model of the town of Kiel, and Peter 
vowed so that everyone could hear him that this town was “dearer 
to him than the whole of Russia.” 

Catherine was quick to realize the painful effect these eccentrici- 
ties were bound to have on everyone except Peter’s Holstein 
friends. Peter had no idea of how unpopular he was making him- 
self with all Russians when— on a very miniature scale— he mod- 
elled himself on his idol, the King of Prussia. But Catherine knew, 
and she tried again and again to make Peter understand that by 
this behaviour, but more particularly by his open confession of ad- 
miration for Frederick, he was forfeiting the loyalty of his future 
subjects. Peter merely ignored her warnings. His amusements 
were childish enough, but his political convictions were perfectly 
clear and determined. He felt himself to be a German, a Lutheran, 
a natural ally of Frederick, and he firmly believed that on the day 
that he took over the reins of power he would be able to force 
these political opinions on the Russian nation. 

In other ways, too, Peter remained his old self under Chog- 
lokov’s guardianship. He never ceased to pursue first one, then an- 
other, of the ladies of the Court, and he never forgot to inform 
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Catherine o£ his new infatuations. There are certain things to 
which a wife can never accustom herself. Although Catherine did 
not love her husband, she was wounded to the quick every time 
Peter displayed his preference for another woman openly before 
the whole Court. She was particularly insulted by his attachment 
for the hunchback Princess of Courland, to whom he paid such 
marked attention that on one occasion Catherine left the table on 
the pretext of a sudden indisposition. She had hardly gone to bed 
and fallen asleep when Peter appeared and awoke her in order to 
give her a detailed account of his “love.” Catherine, weary of these 
tactless explanations and hoping to bring them to a speedy conclu- 
sion, pretended to fall asleep— but this strange husband forced her 
attention by a series of hefty blows. It was true he had drunk a 
good deal that evening, and on other evenings, too, he often drank 
more than was good for him, once even when he was at the em- 
press’s table. Sometimes he got drunk with his servants, and in 
their cups the men easily forgot to pay Peter the respect due to 
him as their lord and master. When this happened, he would at- 
tempt to restore his prestige by beating them and uttering 
all manner of threats— often with little enough success. When 
the great fire broke out in the Moscow palace, every effort was 
made to carry the grand duke’s furniture to safety; during trans- 
port the sliding doors of an old cupboard gave way, and to the as- 
tonishment of the bearers and the equal astonishment of the 
“watch-dog” Choglokov, the immense piece of furniture proved 
to be stuffed with brandy bottles. This then was the result of 
Choglokov’s training: new vices had been added to Peter’s “un- 
desirable tendencies”— those of drunkenness and violence. 

Madame Choglokov had no better results to show than her hus- 
band. In the matter which Bestuzhev considered most important, 
namely, her correspondence, Catherine’s seclusion from the out- 
side world had failed to achieve its purpose. According to Clause 4 
of the “Instructions”— “to avoid the suspicion of unnecessary and 
secret correspondence” Catherine was strictly forbidden to write 
letters of any kind whatsoever. Her monthly letters to her parents 
were drafted by the Foreign Office, and she was allowed merely to 
put her signature to the stereotyped phrase, “I am well and hope 
that you are the same.” The relations between Prussia and Russia 
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were becoming more strained every year. Frederick’s diplomats at 
the Russian Court were by no means inactive, but they were un- 
successful in concealing their activities and only fed the growing 
mistrust to which even Lestocq, Elizabeth’s most trusted friend, 
was one day to fall a victim. He was suspected of receiving money 
from Frederick, was thrown into prison, tortured, and although 
not the slightest incriminating evidence could be brought to light, 
was deprived of all his possessions and banished to Uglich in Sibe- 
ria. With her profound insight into the nature of despotism, Cath- 
erine wrote concerning this incident: “The empress was not strong 
enough to see that justice was done to an innocent man: she 
feared his resentment.” Following La Ch6tardie’s banishment this 
was the second sacrifice to Bestuzhev’s policy Elizabeth made from 
the circle of her intimate friends. 

Catherine had no particular love for Frederick II. In spite of 
all the unhappiness she had endured in Russia, she was devoted 
heart and soul to her new country, and though she was his “sworn 
enemy,” she shared Bestuzhev’s political views far more than 
those of her husband. If she entered into a secret correspondence 
with her mother, it was not for political reasons, but because she 
rebelled against the humiliating supervision to which she was sub- 
jected, and because the opportunity for an act of rebellion pre- 
sented itself in a form that appealed to her romantic, danger- 
loving nature. 

One day a Knight of Malta, the Chevalier de Sacrosomo, came 
to St. Petersburg. He was received with high honours and was 
even presented at Court. When he kissed the grand duchess’s 
hand, he slipped a little roll of paper into it. Catherine contrived to 
read the dangerous document without being seen. It was a letter 
from her mother, asking for all kinds of detailed information, 
among other things whether Courland could not be obtained for 
Catherine’s brother. In addition there were a few lines in Sacro- 
somo’s writing, requesting her to slip her reply into the pocket of 
a certain musician during the next concert. At first this seemed to 
be an impossible request; like a real prisoner Catherine had none 
of the materials necessary for writing, no paper, no ink, no pen. 
She could not possibly ask for these things without arousing the 
suspicions of Madame Choglokov. What was she to do? She sent 
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for her jeweller to bring her some silver and gold trinkets, on the 
pretext of selecting gifts for members of her household. She 
bought a number of small objects, among them a so-called “ever- 
lasting pen” in which an ink-container was inserted. Paper was 
very much easier to come by: nearly every book has a blank fly 
leaf, and since she possessed so many books, she soon had one of 
these blank pages at her disposal. Then she wrote her letter— a 
harmless enough letter— and at the next concert given in the grand 
duke’s apartments she strolled carelessly up to the little orchestra 
and waited until the musician in question, on the pretext of look- 
ing for a handkerchief, opened the flap of his coat-pocket. Out- 
wardly calm, but with a beating heart, she dropped the letter into 
his pocket. No one saw her. 

In this way a number of letters were exchanged between Zerbst 
and St. Petersburg. But Catherine also carried on other and far 
more dangerous forms of secret letter writing. One day a Finnish 
maid servant handed her a long letter from Andrei Chernyshev, 
who had been in prison ever since the old scandal of two years be- 
fore. Catherine managed to answer this also. It is hardly poetic, 
but characteristic of her situation, that she was able to do so only 
whilst sitting on her night-commode. Many people conclude from 
this correspondence that her relations with Chernyshev had really 
been intimate— but there is no reason to believe this. The Cather- 
ine who immediately upon her accession to the throne remem- 
bered her old servant Timofei and provided him with a good po- 
sition and a warm fur cloak can easily be credited with wishing to 
send a few words of comfort and a little money to the innocent 
and unjustly condemned Chernyshev with no other motive in her 
mind than a sheer desire for justice. 

For the present, Catherine’s virtue was still intact. This was no 
thanks to Madame Choglokov; any lover who was as clever and 
determined as he was handsome would have been able to over- 
come the dragon— as was soon to be proved. Yet Razumovsky, the 
brother of the empress’s favourite, who throughout a whole sum- 
mer used to ride twenty versts every day in order to get a glimpse 
of Catherine, did not venture to declare his love until twenty 
years later; it was another cavalier who conceived the mad idea of 
coming to Catherine’s room by night, disguised as a servant. The 
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one man who could most easily and conveniently have arranged 
an assignation with her, Catherine’s most persistent, dogged, and 
infatuated admirer, was abhorrent to her— he was none other than 
Monsieur Choglokov. After his unlucky venture with Mademoi- 
selle Kosheliev he had fallen in love with the grand duchess, and 
his passion was an open secret at Court. If the ridiculous measures 
for safeguarding the grand duchess did not find a deserving and 
farcical end in the deflowering of innocence by its own guardian, 
Elizabeth had no cause to be grateful to the stupid duenna— she 
owed her thanks entirely to the fat belly of Monsieur Choglokov. 

Six years after she took up her duties Madame Choglokov was 
forced to admit to the furious empress that the grand ducal mar- 
riage had not yet been consummated and that Catherine was still 
a virgin. The ominous “Instructions” had not fulfilled their pur- 
pose. They had robbed Catherine of six years of her youth; they 
had turned her into a kind of political prisoner, a cautious diplo- 
matist, a fanatical bookworm, a philosopher, a revolutionary— but 
they had not made her a mother. 








A Child, Two ^Mothers, and CNo Tatber 


S ERGEI SALTYKOV, a dashing youth of an old and aristo- 
cratic Russian family, married for love an attractive young 
lady of the Court in 1750. Although she loved him madly, 
he tired of her after a few years and sought new adventures, of 
which he was able to find as many as he wanted. He was young, 
handsome as the day, sufficiently witty, and in addition possessed 
that quality which is the most difficult of all for women to with- 
stand: though he was completely faithless, he took his love-making 
extremely seriously. When he desired a woman, he was totally ob- 
sessed by his passion for her and devoted all his time and energies 
to winning her; the determination of a field marshal, the cunning 
of a diplomat, the valour of a Cossack, the endurance of an ex- 
plorer, became his; he moved heaven and earth, called upon God 
and the devil; difficulties served only to redouble his determina- 
tion, opposition trebled his passion— in short, he was the perfect 
seducer. 

A man such as this has no use for easy conquests. When Saltykov 
returned to the Court in 1752, Elizabeth had begun to tire of her 
favourite Razumovsky, and the star of Ivan Shuvalov was in the 
ascendant. The empress gave Saltykov a plain hint that he would 
not have much trouble in ousting Shuvalov, but the handsome 
Sergei did his best to ignore these hints; he was not the man to 
come when he was called. Moreover Elizabeth was forty-seven. 

The Grand Duchess Catherine was twenty-three and at the 
height of her beauty. Sergei knew, as did everyone else, that she 
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xvas watched day and night, that it was forbidden even to whisper 
to her. He knew that any attempt to approach the grand duchess 
was fraught with danger, and that banishment to Siberia was the 
least of these dangers. In the whole length and breadth of Russia 
there was no woman with whom there was less opportunity for 
having an affair, no woman the winning of whose love entailed a 
greater risk. This very fact lent charm to the situation for Salty- 
kov; it was for this reason he fell in love with her. 

He visited the young Court as often as possible, but not alone, 
for that would have attracted attention. He was always accom- 
panied by his equally aristocratic friend Leo Naryshkin, a wag and 
a wit of the first order, an intelligent and amiable young man 
whom everybody liked and nobody took seriously. Saltykov 
sought the friendship of the grand duke quite openly. It was not 
hard to win; Peter had a special penchant for handsome young 
men. He was weak and susceptible and very soon fell so com- 
pletely under the spell of Saltykov that he could not bear to let a 
day pass without seeing his new friend— greatly to the joy of his 
imperial aunt, who preferred to see him in the company of two 
Russians rather than that of his Holstein officers. 

Saltykov and Naryshkin never failed to pay their daily court to 
Madame Choglokov. She was once again far advanced in preg- 
nancy and in consequence confined to her room, and Catherine 
had naturally to be continually in her company. Madame Chog- 
lokov was flattered by the attentions of two such brilliant young 
men, and the young men for their part never betrayed by the 
slightest sign that their visits were not entirely on her account. So 
much affable courtesy actually softened her sharpness and lifted 
her gloom; she took no offence at Leo Naryshkin’s mad pranks; 
she allowed the young men to laugh as much as they liked and 
even joined in the gaiety herself. 

In the evenings there were gatherings in the grand duke’s apart- 
ments. Here it was the eye of Monsieur Choglokov which kept a 
strict watch and was indeed doubly vigilant, since the watcher was 
himself in love. On these occasions Saltykov’s genius was first able 
to display itself. He discovered that Choglokov was, of all things, 
a poet, and persuaded him to compose a long poem every evening 
on a given theme; his verses were enthusiastically applauded by 
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the whole company (who quickly entered into the spirit of the 
game), and Naryshkin set them to music. This unaccustomed flat- 
tery turned the simple man’s head; no sooner was one poem com- 
pleted than he was persuaded to start on another. And while he 
brooded over his rhymes, while Peter paid court to Mademoiselle 
Shafirov, his newest flame, while Naryshkin str umm ed busily on 
the clavichord, Saltykov was able to tell Catherine just why he 
went out riding with the grand duke, why he paid such regular 
visits to Madame Choglokov, and why he hailed Monsieur Chog- 
lokov as a poet. Although there were half a dozen people present, 
he was able, without being overheard by any of them, to speak of 
his love at last. He spoke in whispers, but they were fiery whispers 
and he renewed his declarations every day. 

Catherine swore that she did all. she could to repulse him, that 
she met his persistent wooing with an equally persistent refusal. 
This may well be true; she knew the risks of the game, for herself 
as well as Saltykov. Nevertheless her refusal was of the mind and 
not of the heart. The man who whispered such passionate words 
in her ear every evening was handsome; he loved her and was 
staking his very life on his love. She had only to turn her head to 
see her ugly, pockmarked husband, who was insulting her openly 
by his attentions to Mademoiselle Shafirov as he had insulted her 
unceasingly during the eight years of their married life by his pas- 
sions for other women. It was impossible not to return Saltykov’s 
love. Her lips might murmur all manner of wise reproofs— remind 
him of his wife, of her own position— but on the lips of a woman 
in love every “no” has the inflection of a “yes.” Saltykov, know- 
ing the language of love, took none of her objections seriously. 

One day Choglokov invited the whole party to a hunting expe- 
dition on one of the Neva islands. While the others were urging 
their horses after the hare, Saltykov managed to stay behind among 
the tall reeds with Catherine. For the first time he was alone with 
her. For the first time he was able to speak of his love without 
lowering his voice, without wearing a mask to disarm suspicious 
eyes. It was impossible for Catherine to hide her true feelings. 
Only a saint could have withstood him, and she was no saint— she 
was a normal, healthy young woman, who for eight years had been 
unutterably lonely. 
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The grand duke was by no means as stupid as Choglokov. With 
his perverse sexual curiosity he soon discovered that something 
was afoot, and a few days after the hunting expedition he said to 
Mademoiselle Shafirov: “Sergei Saltykov and my wife are deceiv- 
ing Choglokov. They make him believe anything they want and 
laugh behind his back.” This attitude was characteristic: it was 
not he, the husband, who was being deceived, but the watchful 
Choglokov, who was himself head over ears in love with Cath- 
erine. Peter was not angry; he had merely found a fresh opportu- 
nity for spiteful gossip. Just as he always betrayed his various loves 
to Catherine, he betrayed Catherine to Mademoiselle Shafirov. 
Shafirov lost no time in repeating what he said, and soon it 
reached the ears of the empress; and the wretched Madame Chog- 
lokov was told that her husband was a booby who was letting a 
couple of impudent brats lead him by the nose. The danger for 
the moment was too great; Saltykov and Naryshkin retired to their 
estates for several months; the summer and autumn passed in 
longing and boredom. It was not until the winter, when the Court 
moved to Moscow, that Saltykov dared to return from his volun- 
tary banishment. 

The moment he saw Catherine, he knew how sorely he had 
been missed. His passionate love was equally passionately re- 
turned. But how was this mutual passion to be satisfied? In the 
Moscow palace Catherine was far less free than she had been in 
the summer palace. There were no hunting parties here, no op- 
portunities for private conversation. It was then that Saltykov had 
a brilliant idea— one which solved more than the immediate prob- 
lem of intimate meetings, which solved the burning problem of 
the dynasty and completely changed Catherine’s position. 

The idea was to bring about a reconciliation with Bestuzhev. 
Saltykov had quite rightly surmised that it was not the Choglo- 
kovs, not Elizabeth, not Peter, who were Catherine’s real jailers— 
but purely and simply Bestuzhev. Catherine, too, knew this and 
was ready to extend her hand to the enemy without more ado. 
Her passion for Saltykov may have had a good deal to do with 
this, but her readiness for a reconciliation was also consistent with 
her character. Bestuzhev had antagonized her from the first mo- 
ment she set foot in Russia; she had him to thank for countless hu- 
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miliations; yet in spite of this she did not hesitate to seize the first 
opportunity of making a friend of the “sworn enemy/’ She sent a 
certain Bremse to the chancellor with a message saying that her 
feelings towards him were no longer as cold as hitherto. 

This reconciliation came at a very convenient moment for Bes- 
tuzhev. For various reasons his position had become far less secure 
than it had been. This was mainly the work of the new favourite 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov was not merely self-seeking and indolent as 
Razumovsky had been; he had secured influential positions for his 
brother and his cousins. The Shuvalovs were a new political power 
in Russia; they threatened to become too strong for the old chan- 
cellor. Elizabeth’s health, too, was beginning to suffer from her ir- 
regular habits. She had frequent attacks of colic, which were fol- 
lowed by fits of severe depression, and were in all probability 
really epileptic seizures. She might die any day, and then Peter 
would be tsar— that childish fool who worshipped Frederick II 
and was prepared to sacrifice Holy Russia for Holstein. In spite of 
his dislike of her Bestuzhev had long since realized that Catherine 
was far cleverer than her husband and that she was as sympathetic 
to the interests of Russia as Peter was indifferent. To have Cath- 
erine as an ally would mean something for the moment, and in 
the future it might mean everything. 

Bestuzhev welcomed Catherine’s messenger with open arms. He 
sent word that he was at the service of the grand duchess in all 
things, that she had only to point the way and everything could be 
discussed between them. The next day Saltykov waited on the 
chancellor. The conversation between the two men was perfectly 
frank. Catherine’s immediate requests were of an entirely unpolit- 
ical nature. “She shall see that I am by no means the werewolf 
she takes me to be,” said Bestuzhev; “I will make Vladislava as 
gentle as a lamb.” 

But why should personal desires not go hand in hand with po- 
litical considerations? A few days later Madame Choglokov said to 
Catherine: “I want to talk to you very seriously.” She proceeded 
to read her a long but only superficially obscure lecture. She spoke 
among other things of marital faithfulness, of the sacred laws of 
religion and morality, of honour and virtue. “But,” she added, 
“there are cases of higher importance, which make an exception to 
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the rule necessary.” She then spoke of love for the fatherland, 
which should be greater even than love for one’s husband, and 
finally she blurted out: “You have the choice of Naryshkin or 
Saltykov. If I am not mistaken, you prefer the former?” Catherine 
had listened in silence, wondering whether all this was a straight- 
forward proposal or a trap. But at this point she exclaimed: “No, 
no!” “Well, then,” replied Madame Choglokov, “it is the other. 
You will see that I shall put no difficulties in your way.” 

She kept her word, for she had received fresh instructions. Bes- 
tuzhev had been at work and had contrived to combine the inter- 
ests of both Catherine and Elizabeth in a very pertinent manner. 
The bolts of the prison door flew open. Under the protection of 
the all-powerful chancellor, sanctioned by the empress, guided by 
Madame Choglokov, under the very eyes of Vladislava, Saltykov 
at last entered Catherine’s apartments. 

Up to this point everything was clear. But what was Peter’s part 
in the affair? 

Catherine avers that, while Madame Choglokov was making ef- 
forts on her behalf. Monsieur Choglokov had busied himself with 
the grand duke and had arranged several meetings for him with a 
pretty young widow named Grooth. But quite a different story— 
and one, obviously, which -was being circulated at Court— was told 
by young Champeaux to his father, the French ambassador in 
Hamburg. Saltykov, so the rumour ran, had taken advantage of a 
drunken bout to extract a promise from the grand duke that he 
would submit to a necessary minor operation, and hardly had 
Peter given his promise when Boerhaave appeared with a fully 
prepared surgeon and Peter was taken at his word. In considera- 
tion of this service Saltykov was said to have received a magnifi- 
cent diamond from the empress. 

It is impossible to ascertain which of these two stories, if either, 
is the true one. But even if both were invented, they prove that 
Peter was not in the plot, that his interests were not sacrificed 
ruthlessly to those of the state, that everything possible was done 
to make a man of him at last, so that in the event of Catherine’s 
pregnancy he might be accepted as the father of her child. Were 
these attempts successful? In view of Peter’s indifference to Cath- 
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erine and his cynical outlook it is quite possible that he connived 
negatively at the intrigue and allowed all these things, which did 
not concern him greatly, to happen without comment. Even if he 
did make overtures to Catherine, it was too late after eight years’ 
estrangement. One thing, however, is certain: Catherine’s affair 
with Saltykov lasted for two more years, and Peter continued to 
pay court to Mademoiselle Shafirov and various other ladies. If 
the widow Grooth or any other woman succeeded in making a 
man of the twenty-four-year-old grand duke, no power in the 
world could, after so many mutual humiliations, have made a real 
union of his marriage with Catherine! 

Twice the hopes of an heir to the throne were frustrated by in- 
comprehensible carelessness: Catherine had two miscarriages, the 
first as the result of a too hurried journey, the second after a hunt- 
ing expedition to Lubertzy, where she had to spend the night shiv- 
ering in a rain-soaked tent. What was Madame Choglokov doing, 
who had borne seven children herself, and who with her experi- 
ence should have been able to make herself useful for once? 

The good lady had completely lost her head in the general 
abandonment of morality. She, the most virtuous of women, was 
consumed with a belated, but all the more uncontrollable, passion 
for Prince Repnin, and found every possible excuse for neglecting 
her duty. Catherine was no longer her prisoner, but had become 
her confidante, the only person in whose inviolable discretion she 
could trust. Her husband, meanwhile, had never ceased to pine 
for the grand duchess. The foolish man allowed Saltykov to per- 
suade him that he was pleading his cause and that this was the rea- 
son why he spent hours closeted with the grand duchess. Once 
again it was the grand duke who saw through the fraud and ex- 
posed it, not from motives of jealousy, but simply to prove to 
Choglokov “who was his true friend”— that is to say, out of jealous 
venom towards Catherine. But Saltykov, “the prince of intrigue,” 
immediately conceived a new idea: he persuaded Choglokov that 
the empress herself was casting tender glances at him. Choglokov 
believed in his luck as readily as he had believed in his prowess as 
a poet; he went as often as possible to the old Court, danced at- 
tendance on Elizabeth at masked balls, and was in fact received 
with extreme graciousness. But the practical jokers had forgotten 
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to take into account the watchful jealousy of the Shuvalovs, who 
trembled for their newly acquired power and succeeded in preju- 
dicing the empress against the wretched Choglokov to such an ex- 
tent that she called him “a blockhead and a traitor” openly at 
table. The poor man took this so much to heart that he fell ill 
with jaundice. When he was in bed, a doctor who was completely 
under the influence of the Shuvalovs attended him, and Catherine 
declared he had been called in to kill Choglokov. “At all events, 
the physicians who attended him at the last declared that he had 
been treated like a man whom one desires to kill.” On his death- 
bed Choglokov had several violent scenes with his wife, for he had 
heard of her adulterous relationship and taxed her with it. She 
was anything but repentant. She said that she had loved him only 
too much when she was young, and she had suffered intolerably 
by his deception when he became unfaithful to her. Catherine was 
a witness of this scene, which Monsieur Choglokov survived only 
a few days. There was a sinister and grotesque consistency in the 
tragic end of this “model marriage.” Four days after the death of 
her husband Madame Choglokov was dismissed from her position. 
Catherine was pregnant for the third time. Madame Choglokov 
was bitterly disappointed, for she believed— not entirely without 
justification— that she had performed a great service to the nation 
and the dynasty. But the Shuvalovs considered that she had done 
nothing save afford Catherine opportunities for frivolity. And the 
empress abided by the opinion of the Shuvalovs: she was either 
clever enough to conceal the truth from her favourites, or deter- 
mined enough to conceal it from herself. 

The relationship between Elizabeth and Catherine grew more 
strained from year to year, yet it was a very positive relationship 
between two women of unusual character and temperament, a 
tense interchange of emotions that were anything but simple. Ten 
years before, Elizabeth had taken the little Princess of Zerbst to 
her heart with a wild maternal love, and Catherine had loved and 
worshipped the beautiful, stately empress as her ideal of woman- 
hood. Everything had changed since then: the ageing Elizabeth 
had begun to see a rival in Catherine, and Catherine, as she grew 
older, discovered the less pleasing side of her idol. In spite of the 
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deference with which the younger woman invariably treated her, 
Elizabeth recognized and feared the greater mind, the firmer will, 
the stronger personality, of Catherine, and Catherine had been 
made to realize a thousand times that the great empress was often 
no more than a vain, capricious, and despotic lunatic. Ugly hostile 
feelings had grown up beside the first warm mutual attraction, 
had darkened it, sometimes turned it to hatred— but had never 
completely destroyed it. On rare occasions, but always with unde- 
niable sincerity, Elizabeth’s affection for the young woman burst 
through like the sun emerging from behind thick black storm- 
clouds. At such times the tears would pour down her cheeks be- 
cause Catherine was to have a tooth extracted; she would comfort 
the weeping wife because Peter had scolded her unjustly, or solici- 
tously stick a few beauty patches on her unrouged cheeks. And 
Catherine, whose Memoirs are one long complaint of Elizabeth’s 
senseless injustice, again and again forgets herself in enthusiastic, 
almost lover-like, descriptions of Elizabeth’s beauty, her faultless 
carriage on horseback, her inimitable grace as a dancer. In 1750, 
the good Christian August, Catherine’s father, died. A week after 
the news had reached Russia, Elizabeth sent Madame Choglokov 
to Catherine with the command that she cease weeping, “for after 
all her father was not a king.” This was a deep and unforgettable 
injury; yet Catherine, describing a masked ball which took place 
two years later and at which Elizabeth, as usual, danced in man’s 
clothes, writes: “One could have wished to be able to look at the 
empress perpetually, and it was with regret that one turned one’s 
gaze away from her, for nothing could surpass her.” In her enthu- 
siasm she said to Elizabeth: “It is really lucky that Your Majesty 
is not really a man, for otherwise we women would all lose our 
heads.” And Elizabeth replied that, if she were indeed a man, she 
would choose Catherine and no other for her lover. These tender 
exchanges, which ended with a warm kiss, were possible in spite 
of Elizabeth’s frequent anger with Catherine, and in spite of all 
the torments she inflicted on her. Many and far more vital misun- 
derstandings were finally to alienate these two women who had a 
fundamental natural attraction for each other. 

When Catherine had come to Russia ten years before to marry 
Peter, Elizabeth had visualized a strange idyll. She, who had de- 
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nied herself marriage in order to preserve her independence, who 
was childless and lived merely to indulge her caprices and her pas- 
sions, knew a perpetual and unappeased longing for a very differ- 
ent kind of life which could never be hers— for a conventional 
family life. A happily married couple always won her approval, 
and she loved children above all things. She knew, too, that the 
state is founded on the family, and that an example of model do- 
mesticity in the royal household pleases the nation and consoli- 
dates the throne. It had been her dream that the young grand 
ducal couple, at her side and under her protection, should provide 
this pattern of model domesticity, should bring numerous chil- 
dren into the world, and thus cause her own sins to be overlooked, 
while satisfying her maternal longings and the requirements of 
the dynasty at one and the same time. But that dream had not 
been fulfilled. 

Now at last, after ten years of waiting, disappointment, impa- 
tience, anger, and despair (Elizabeth had once even played with 
the idea of freeing the prisoner Ivan, whom she feared so greatly, 
and officially nominating him her successor), now at last, Cather- 
ine was approaching her confinement. But how vastly different 
from Elizabeth’s sentimental and respectable dreams was the reali- 
zation! Who was the father of the expected child? Elizabeth pre- 
ferred not to inquire too closely into the question. Although she 
had known of Bestuzhev’s plan, and for reasons of state had ap- 
proved it, it still shocked both her religious instincts and her Ro- 
manov family pride. In any case two years had elapsed since the 
inception of the plan; dared she hope that in those two years Peter 
had become a man, a real husband? She was at liberty to hope, for 
the grand duke was either blind, or wise, or cynical enough to re- 
main silent. But there was no lack of comment at Court on this 
belated fruitfulness of a palpably unsuccessful marriage, and the 
Shuvalovs saw to it that all these rumours reached the ears of the 
empress. She was tom by the most diverse emotions, and her ac- 
tions were correspondingly full of contradictions. On one occa- 
sion, when the grand duke was absent, she appeared suddenly in 
Catherine’s private apartments, with the obvious intention of sur- 
prising the grand duchess with Saltykov, and it was only by a 
lucky chance that this did not occur. On the other hand, she made 
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no attempt to separate the two. On the annual journey from Mos- 
cow to St. Petersburg, Catherine spent most of the time in tears: 
she feared that Saltykov would be left behind in Moscow, for 
which, indeed, there was sufficient cause. But her tears were un- 
necessary; she was even permitted to see her lover at one of the 
stations on the road, obviously to prevent her from falling into a 
fit of despair which might have been dangerous in her advanced 
state of pregnancy. 

On the twentieth of September, in the middle of the night, 
Catherine felt the first pangs of labour. Elizabeth was informed at 
the same time as the midwife. She hurried to the sick room at two 
o’clock in the morning, and for twelve hours did not move from 
Catherine’s side. Catherine herself, when her pains began, had 
been placed on a low mattress beside the bed, according to the cus- 
tom of the times. No sooner was the longed-for boy bom, than 
Elizabeth had him carried by the midwife into her own apart- 
ments. The grand duke, who for convention’s sake had cast a look 
at the infant, followed her, together with the ladies of the Court. 
The mother was left alone. 

The imperial flags were hoisted on the palace roof; from every 
fortress cannon announced the happy birth of a royal heir. Cath- 
erine lay lonely and forgotten on her mattress between two 
draughty windows. While the bells were ringing in all the 
churches, and thousands of the faithful were on their knees pray- 
ing for their future emperor (" Qui est-ce qui aurait cru alors, en 
se rejouissant de la naissance de Paul, que (fest un tiran qui nais- 
sait pour la Russie ?”)— while the whole town was in a state of joy- 
ous uproar, and the grand duke was emptying glass after glass to 
the health of his “son”— Catherine lay bathed in sweat, tortured 
by thirst, a useless piece of flesh that has fulfilled its task, and not 
even Vladislava dared hand her a glass of water without the per- 
mission of the midwife. The midwife herself was with Elizabeth, 
who, beside herself with joy, completely absorbed in the child, 
had entirely forgotten the mother. 

She had taken possession of the child and she refused to give it 
up. Duties of state were forgotten, her favourites and all other 
passions were forgotten, in this new and long-desired happiness— 
to caress a child, to press it to her bosom, to nurse it, to spoil it. 
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The baby was put to sleep in her own room; when he cried she 
ran to him, unwrapped him when it was necessary, and tucked 
him up so carefully that he was nearly suffocated under a mass of 
down-quilts and furs. Elizabeth was so obsessed by her affection 
for this little creature that a rumour arose and persisted at the 
Russian Court that she had exchanged Catherine’s child for one of 
her own, bom at the same time. “This report is said to be per- 
fectly true,” L’Hopital wrote to Paris. The Parisians were scepti- 
cal; after all Elizabeth was nearly fifty. Yet this fanatical love for 
another woman’s child, for a child that in all probability had not 
even her own proud Romanov blood in his veins, presented a 
strange psychological problem that could hardly be solved by at- 
tributing it to unsatisfied maternal desires. Perhaps her intention 
was to silence her own well-grounded suspicion, and the tongues 
of the gossips who never ceased to whisper that little Paul was the 
son of Saltykov, by this display of exaggerated fondness. Saltykov 
was the first man who had rejected her love in favour of Cather- 
ine’s. Was she trying to revenge herself by taking Catherine’s 
child? This, too, may have played a part in her behaviour. Why 
should Elizabeth not have shown more affection towards Cather- 
ine, now that she had granted her most ardent wish? Why was 
Elizabeth’s whole attitude calculated to make Catherine feel that 
she was no more than a kind of slave who had fulfilled her func- 
tion and could claim no particular thanks nor any particular con- 
sideration? She was jealous of Catherine because of this child, and 
it was the jealousy of an unbridled despot which was thus express- 
ing itself. 

Catherine was lonelier than she had ever been before. She was 
barely given the most necessary physical attention. The hated 
Countess Shuvalov did no more than put her head in at the door 
from time to time to inquire how she was. While Elizabeth was 
revelling in the joys of motherhood, and thousands of messengers 
were carrying news of the happy event to the remotest comers of 
the immense kingdom, the real mother remained without a 
glimpse of her son. Forty days after his birth the child was 
brought to her room for a short while— on the occasion of the pub- 
lic congratulations— but was immediately borne back to the em- 
press afterwards. “I thought him pretty, and the sight of him 
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cheered me a little,” wrote Catherine. Was she not unhappier 
than the poorest gipsy who gives birth to her child on a doorstep? 
She was cheated o£ all those intimate joys which compensate 
every peasant woman, every middle-class mother, for the pain she 
has suffered. She was never allowed to stroke the downy head of 
her baby; she did not see his first smile, his first dawning look of 
recognition. She could not even ask after the little creature’s 
health, for that would have been construed as an insult to the em- 
press’s care. Slowly she realized that her child had been taken from 
her for ever. 

Badly nursed and weighed down with sorrow, she made a slow 
recovery. Not only her child, but Saltykov too, had been taken 
from her. The empress had sent him to Sweden to inform the 
Court there of the birth of an heir. The motive behind this move 
was perfectly clear. Elizabeth no longer had any reason to tolerate 
an open scandal; she had, on the contrary, every reason for put- 
ting an end to it as speedily as possible. Saltykov raised no diffi- 
culties. For a long time the existing situation had been merely 
painful and dangerous as far as he himself was concerned. But if 
Elizabeth thought that by removing him she could put an end to 
gossip, she was mistaken; the gossip merely spread across the whole 
of Europe. Saltykov felt safe abroad, and the thrilling story of his 
adventure with the Russian grand duchess gave him an irresistible 
glamour in the eyes of the Swedish ladies. Stories of his indiscre- 
tion as well as of his affairs with other women reached Catherine’s 
ears. She suffered agonies of shame, of jealousy, and— -in spite of 
everything— of longing for him. Since there was no one in whom 
she could confide, she hated the sight of everybody. She buried 
herself in her bed, in her room, in her books, and in her thoughts. 

The grand duke intruded very little on her loneliness. After the 
birth of the child, who was named Paul Petrovich, he avoided his 
wife more and more. True, he never openly expressed any doubt 
as to the legitimacy of the boy; indeed, when it came to his ears 
that Catherine had received a hundred thousand rubles on the oc- 
casion of the baptism, he demanded an equal sum for his share in 
the happy event. (Since it was obviously feared that he might press 
his demand on more solid grounds, it was hastily granted; and as 
there happened to be no funds in the treasury at the time, Cath- 
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erine’s money was taken from her.) Peter was a cynic, but he was 
not utterly insensitive. He accepted a hundred thousand rubles in 
recognition of the birth of “his” son, but from that time onward 
he shunned his wife’s bed. For nine years he had slept in her room 
every night— now he broke this symbol of the marriage tie. When 
he had finished drinking with his lackeys and his Holstein officers, 
he retired to his own room, and he visited Catherine only during 
the day if he wanted to ask her advice. 

She had no child, no husband, no lover. To most women the 
birth of a first child brings with it not only an enormous happi- 
ness, but the full flowering of womanhood. This flowering was de- 
nied to Catherine. A ruthless hand had closed the flood-gates, di- 
verting her strongest and healthiest emotions from their natural 
channel of expression. If Catherine had been allowed to become a 
loving wife and mother— and her warm, affectionate nature had 
every inclination towards this— she would certainly have been a 
more sympathetic character but no doubt a less magnificent 
woman. Those months of desperate loneliness after the birth of 
her child were the saddest of her life, yet they were of vital im- 
portance to her later development. During that period of inhu- 
man degradation and bitterness, the future Catherine, the real 
Catherine, was born, the woman of iron resolution and indomi- 
table will. A weaker character would have succumbed and wasted 
itself in useless resentment. Catherine was able to transform her 
thwarted emotions into mental productivity. She read more, 
thought more, brooded more, during those wretched months than 
at any other time in her life. She began to see everything in a new 
and clearer light. Instead of complaining at the unfairness of her 
life, she set to work to discover the hidden motives that drove hu- 
man beings to behave as they did. She reviewed her own attitude 
towards life: for ten years she had been submissive in all things, 
had borne all things with patience, had kept herself strictly aloof 
from politics and partisanship, had striven to win the approval of 
everyone by practising the virtues of tolerance and amiability. 
Now she realized that she must use different methods if she was to 
carve a way for herself through the jungle of Court intrigues. She 
must have friends on whom she could rely, weapons with which 
to attack her enemies. She must establish herself as a person of au- 
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thority who could distribute favours and, if necessary, inspire 
fear. She must have powerful friends behind her, ally herself with 
those who were already in power, so that she could make a stand 
against inimical forces that might threaten her. She was resolved 
not to leave her room until she had overcome her sense of humili- 
ation and felt sufficiently strong to face the world in the spirit of 
her newly acquired determination. 

While her thoughts were thus occupied, the winter passed, a 
winter taken up with balls, galas, and entertainments, all in hon- 
our of the newborn heir, and from which the real heroine, the 
“happy mother/’ was absent. Towards the end of the Carnival 
season Saltykov returned from Sweden. With the help of Vladi- 
slava a rendezvous was arranged, but— after nearly six months of 
unhappy separation— Catherine waited in vain for her lover until 
three o’clock in the morning. On the following day he sent an 
unconvincing apology, and only a bitter, reproachful letter from 
Catherine brought him at last to her side. Like all loving and 
lonely women she was quickly consoled by the presence of the 
man she loved, yet in her inmost heart she knew that his love— the 
fleeting love of a born seducer— was dead. She would not admit it; 
for the moment she could not endure this last, most painful dis- 
appointment. She needed strength, and she gathered strength 
from the elaborate, indulgent lies of her lukewarm lover. On the 
grand duke’s birthday she made her first appearance in public. 

Elizabeth had robbed her of her son and of all the joys of 
motherhood. It was within her power to do this. But even the all- 
powerful empress could not alter the fact that when, on the tenth 
of February 1755, after months of black despair, Catherine re- 
turned to the world— wearing a magnificent new dress of blue vel- 
vet embroidered all over with gold— it was no longer as the sub- 
missive grand duchess, but as the imperious mother of the future 
heir to the throne. 
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T HE Russian grand duke is very incautious in his speech, 
lives in a state of enmity with the empress, is held in little 
respect, indeed in disrespect, by his people, and is too 
much taken up with his Duchy of Holstein,” wrote Frederick II, 
the man whom Peter idolized to such an extent that, although he 
was heir to the Russian throne, he once said that he would think 
hims elf fortunate to be allowed to serve as a sergeant under Fred- 
erick. This harsh criticism from his hero seems all the harder if 
one considers the circumstances in which it was uttered. Europe 
was buzzing with political dissensions which were keeping Fred- 
erick, particularly, in a state of uneasy suspense: a new war with 
Austria threatened; France, who was in alliance with Prussia, was 
at loggerheads with England over the question of the American 
colonies, and it seemed impossible that any peaceful diplomatic 
solution could be arrived at; and all Frederick’s efforts to come to 
an understanding with Russia had failed. Elizabeth displayed an 
unconquerable dislike of the Prussian king, who was informed by 
his spies that secret alliances had already been made between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Poland; Bestuzhev refused the most alluring 
bribes though the miserly Frederick had brought himself to make 
offers which even in free-handed Russia represented a consider- 
able sum of pocket money; and though he knew that Elizabeth’s 
health was failing, Frederick valued the admiration of her ap- 
pointed successor so lightly that he said: “I am his Dulcinea. He 
has never seen me and has fallen in love with me, like Don 
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Quixote.” Frederick, who was gifted with human insight, had 
formed a true estimate of his unknown admirer; he knew that 
Peter had no definite or practical political programme, but -was 
merely carried away by an exaggerated, obstinate, and youthful in- 
fatuation for his person. He ignored him though at that time an 
alliance with the heir to the Russian throne would have been of 
great advantage to him; he did not believe that Peter would ever 
succeed to the throne. 

Diplomatic relations between Prussia and Russia had been dis- 
continued since 1750. The only way in which Frederick could ob- 
tain news from Russia was indirectly through his ambassador in 
Paris. But at that period there also existed at the various Euro- 
pean Courts swarms of “aristocratic travellers” of all nationalities, 
young noblemen in the service of the various ambassadors and en- 
voys, who in some cases carried on a deliberate system of espi- 
onage or, being exempt from the caution necessary in an official 
position, collected their personal impressions and passed them on 
without any sense of responsibility. It was from sources such as 
this that Frederick gleaned his knowledge of Peter’s character, of 
his faults, and the effect which they produced on Russian public 
opinion. The reports were unanimous. From the very first day 
that Peter set foot on Russian soil, doubts were entertained as to 
his capability of becoming a ruler. The “Instructions,” as far as 
Peter was concerned, were merely a forlorn attempt to give an in- 
capable person the outward semblance of an efficient figurehead. 
Elizabeth shed many bitter tears over this failure of this nephew 
of hers. On one occasion she wrote to Razumovsky: “My accursed 
nephew has once more wounded me to the quick today,” and 
again to Ivan Shuvalov: “My nephew is a horror, may the Devil 
take him.” In common with her entire entourage, she realized 
that Peter lacked every quality necessary to a ruler, but above all 
the first prerequisite of kingship, a love of his country. But so 
long as Peter had no son, they were up against a blank wall. There 
was only one other living prince of Romanov blood— but no one 
wished to restore the dethroned and imprisoned Ivan; he had suf- 
fered too much already at their hands— and since any violation of 
the law of legitimate succession was out of question, they had to 
make the best of Peter, and would have been forced to do so even 
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if he had been a hundred times more incapable and foolish than 
he was. But the birth of little Paul suggested a solution, namely, to 
crown the boy tsar and appoint a regent for the period of his 
minority. But who was this regent to be? There was as yet no ne- 
cessity to discuss this question openly. Elizabeth was still alive 
and, though she was in poor health, she might easily live another 
ten or even twenty years. It lay within her power to change the 
order of succession in favour of the infant she loved so passion- 
ately and to nominate a regent. This thought had already cropped 
up in many ambitious heads. The Shuvalovs, for example, were 
making increasingly frantic efforts to win the empress completely 
to their cause. 

One thing was certain: no one at that time thought of Cath- 
erine in this connexion. She had been given officially to under- 
stand that she had performed her duty by giving birth to a son, 
and the fact that her duty was now fulfilled made her a person of 
no further importance. She realized, however, once she had recov- 
ered from the physical weakness of her confinement and the ef- 
fects of her grief, that this son, although he had been taken from 
her and she herself was given so little credit for his existence, had 
fundamentally changed and strengthened her position in Russia. 
Her head was buzzing with new thoughts and schemes; from the 
first moment she returned to public life her attitude was com- 
pletely changed and determined on one important point: she dis- 
sociated herself definitely and emphatically from her husband. 

She had, of course, always been aware of Peter’s faults. She 
knew, even better than Frederick, in what little respect Peter was 
held by his future subjects. In the past she had done everything in 
her power to conceal or excuse his faults in the eyes of the world; 
she had always denied his foolish games with dolls and lead sol- 
diers, his frequent drunkenness, and his ridiculous love affairs. She 
had made a firm stand with him against the Choglokovs. She had 
always advised him to the best of her ability: when in 1751 the 
Swedish Count Lynar had come to Moscow to persuade Peter to 
exchange Holstein for Oldenburg, the grand duke, in spite of his 
infatuation for everything connected with Holstein, had been 
ready, owing to financial embarrassment, to make the exchange, 
and only Catherine had been able to make him realize how such 
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disloyalty to the land of his birth would discredit him as a future 
emperor. She had neither loved nor respected her husband, but 
she had felt that they two were united against the outside world; 
she had believed that she must stand or fall -with him, rise to 
power or go under at his side. His Romanov blood was the one 
thing which could give her, a German princess, the hope of suc- 
ceeding to the Russian throne. He had insulted and humiliated 
her, had bored her beyond words; she had detested, despised, and 
deceived him— but outside the marriage bed she had been staunchly 
loyal to him. No matter what was at stake, she had always played 
his game, even if it was to her own disadvantage. 

All this was now changed. She had a son who had been chris- 
tened Paul Petrovich, for whom, as the youngest scion of the 
house of Romanov, prayers had been offered up in every Russian 
church, whose claim to the throne was unquestioned and unques- 
tionable. She began to realize that, with the support of this child, 
she need no longer keep up her wearisome and dangerous alliance 
with Peter. She had not read the Encyclopaedists without profit- 
ing from their teaching; she had learned that behind the most 
autocratic government lay a wider public, whose opinion could 
not be ignored with impunity— and Peter was outraging that pub- 
lic opinion afresh every day. It was not for nothing that she had 
studied Russian history; she had learned that in Russia, more than 
anywhere else in the world, individual personality, love of an in- 
dividual, could turn the scales at a critical moment. Peter was un- 
popular, but she was popular; and she could become a thousand 
times more popular in proportion as she publicly displayed the 
contrast between herself and her husband. Why then should she 
throw in her destiny and that of her son with the fate of this un- 
fortunate fool who hated Russia and let Russia know his hatred? 
She and Peter no longer had anything in common, physically or 
spiritually, not even the superficial bond of the marriage bed. Her 
affair with Saltykov, though it had apparently left Peter unmoved, 
had broken the last tie between them and opened an abyss which 
could never again be bridged. It is characteristic of unhappy mar- 
riages that not until they are completely shattered does one realize 
that there was still something left to destroy. 

When Catherine (by an ironical coincidence on her husband’s 
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birthday) reappeared in public for the first time, she had made the 
most important decision of her life: in her heart she had cut her 
own destiny loose from that of her husband, and whatever she did 
in future would be without consideration for him. She continued 
to help him when he asked for her advice— indeed for many years 
she managed his Holstein affairs entirely because the restless and 
fractious young man was incapable of perusing, studying, and 
dealing with the many boring documents he received from his 
duchy. In this way she learned, if only in a minor degree, some- 
thing of the management of state affairs, learned to weigh oppos- 
ing interests and reconcile them, but above all she began to appre- 
ciate the enormous difficulties which philosophical ideals must 
encounter in the world of reality. Peter was very pleased with her 
management of his business and gave her the flattering nickname 
of “Madame la Ressource.” But the ukase which gave her the 
authority to administer Holstein affairs was a secret one; in pub- 
lic Catherine was anything but her husband’s helpmate, she took 
pains to make it clear that her opinions differed from his on every 
possible score. 

About this time a Holsteiner named Brockdorff came to Russia 
and quickly gained the confidence, friendship, and eventually the 
complete spiritual dependence of the grand duke. Catherine 
treated this gentleman with insulting coldness, made him the butt 
of cruel witticisms, and exposed him to the mockery of her house- 
hold. For the first time in her life she deliberately made an enemy 
for herself. But her object in doing this was to show, in contrast 
to Peter, how indifferent she was to everything connected with 
Holstein. Brockdorff retaliated. If she called him “the pelican,” he 
called her “the viper.” She persisted even when she was an old 
woman in declaring that Brockdorff was a good-for-nothing and an 
idiot, but he acted throughout his stay in Russia, at any rate as 
far as his own interests were concerned, with extreme good sense. 
He showed great understanding for the whims of the grand duke 
and suggested that instead of his ridiculous lead soldiers he should 
send to Holstein for a regiment of real soldiers. Even without this 
additional expense the Holstein exchequer was without funds so 
that Peter was perpetually in financial difficulties, but he seized 
enthusiastically on the idea. In order to carry it out, however, the 
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co-operation, or at any rate the acquiescence, of the new chamber- 
lain Alexander Shuvalov was necessary. Brockdorff assured Shuva- 
lov that he would have the eternal goodwill of the future emperor 
if he would humour him in this matter. Why raise difficulties? It 
was, when all was said and done, only a harmless amusement for 
Peter. 

It was only a harmless amusement, but an extremely dangerous 
and tactless move at this juncture, when the threat of impending 
war hung over the country— the threat of a war with Prussia! The 
regiment of Russian Guards stationed at Oranienbaum, who knew 
that in all likelihood they would soon have to march into battle 
for their country, eyed the foreign troops who were pitching their 
camp in the neighbourhood of the palace with undisguised fury. 
“They have sent us traitors,” they grumbled; “these damned Ger- 
mans are all sold to the King of Prussia.” Alexander Shuvalov 
stood on the balcony as the Holstein regiment filed past and 
blinked his eyes, a nervous habit he had when agitated. He was 
turning things over in his mind: he had secured the goodwill of 
his future emperor, but in doing so he had allowed Peter to make 
himself utterly impossible. The grand duke was wounding and 
offending everyone. He spent all his time in the Holstein camp. 
He, the captain of two Russian regiments, was seen day in day out 
wearing the Holstein uniform which, when Choglokov had been 
alive, he had been allowed to wear only secretly in his own room. 
He drilled his troops in the Prussian manner. What did it all 
mean, people were asking themselves? Neither in Russia, nor any- 
where else in the world except Germany, was there the slightest 
sympathy with this delight in militarism as an end in itself, this 
enthusiasm for parade-ground manoeuvres, musket drill, goose-step 
marching, saluting, and polishing buttons. Peter’s passion for uni- 
forms was rightly considered to be un-Russian, and his sergeant- 
major preoccupations unworthy of a future ruler. The least intel- 
ligent observer could see that Peter’s love for militarism was 
something quite superficial. He had never read a serious work on 
strategy; he never sought out the company of experienced military 
experts. What attracted him was the coloured uniform, the rough 
life of the soldier, which gave him, the weakling, with his delicate 
health and nervous manner, the illusion of manly self-confidence 
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which he was unable to find in any other sphere. All that he 
learned from his Holstein soldiers was to smoke a pipe and to 
swear good round Prussian oaths. One morning his old tutor Steh- 
lin saw him sitting on the grass surrounded by his soldiers, with 
a bottle of beer beside him and a long pipe in his mouth; when 
the worthy Swabian, who knew that Peter was always upset by the 
smell of tobacco, expressed his astonishment, the young man 
shouted: “What are you gaping at, you foolish old devil? Have 
you ever seen a real soldier who did not smoke his pipe?” If he 
called the best of his teachers a “foolish old devil” for so little 
reason, how did he address his underlings when he was angry? He 
considered it soldierly to shout at them, curse them, box their 
ears, and occasionally throw more solid insults at their heads. 
From the most exalted courtier to the meanest lackey in the land 
there was only one opinion concerning Peter’s behaviour, and 
that was by no means flattering. 

All this time Catherine was trying to express her disapproval of 
her husband’s behaviour as openly as possible. She never went 
near the Holstein camp. In her daily walks with her ladies she 
ostentatiously turned in an opposite direction and told everyone 
who was prepared to listen, even the lackeys, the gardeners, and 
grooms, that she detested Peter’s militarism with her whole heart, 
and above all resented the presence of foreign troops near the 
palace. This was widely repeated and eventually reached the ears 
of those for whom it was intended, the Russian soldiers, who 
learned to regard her as a Russian patriot and so to forget her 
German origin. While Peter was drilling his soldiers, she, with the 
help of her Italian gardener, was laying out a .beautiful garden. 
While he scattered curses and was ready on the slightest provoca- 
tion to be rude and aggressive, she displayed the most equable 
friendliness to everyone. But when Peter, after the departure of 
the troops, gave elaborate parties to which he invited actresses and 
dancers, she remained in her rooms, pleading the excuse of a head- 
ache. This was not altogether consistent with her natural sociabil- 
ity and her democratic views, but since the wine flowed freely at 
these parties and her absence encouraged them to develop into 
bacchanalian orgies, the fact that she dissociated herself from 
them gave her a reputation for sobriety which won general appro- 
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bation She had a talent for performing those simple actions and 
gestures which conjure up a vivid and sympathetic picture in the 
minds of simple people. This is a talent shared in common by all 
those who are darlings of the people, be they crowned heads or 
revolutionaries. It is partly an actor’s trick, but the dramatization 
is unconscious and plays as important a part as the other, less 
obvious, qualities which contribute to success. The modest and 
virtuous grand duchess planting her flowers and trees while her 
husband jeered at the Russian soldiery and got drunk in the com- 
pany of dubious women was a tableau devised by the gifted Cath- 
erine once she had decided to repudiate her stupid and useless 
husband. But it was based on a real and honest understanding of 
the soul of the people, and it was this understanding which Peter 
lacked, Catherine had begun to take special pains to observe the 
dogmas and customs of the Greek Church; Peter, who considered 
himself a German and a Lutheran, mocked at them, neglected the 
prescribed ritual, and even interrupted the church services by 
loud laughter and talking. So far Catherine had practised a kind 
of mechanical piety, which in time was rendered still more mean- 
ingless by the influence on her mind of the French rationalists; her 
present attitude, it must be confessed, was adopted purely for the 
sake of effect. It added another popular feature to the sympathetic 
part she was playing. She may be criticized, as an avowed disciple 
of Voltaire, for this attitude towards religion, but it must be re- 
membered that opportunism is the religion of all great rulers. 
And no one in eighteenth-century Europe was more keenly aware 
of this than Voltaire. 

The first person to realize, approve, and support her new bid 
for power was her one-time enemy Bestuzhev. The chancellor was 
an ardent card-player and gambler in his leisure hours, but this 
was possibly a psychological compensation for the fact that in his 
political dealings he was sober and calculating to a degree. Al- 
though he was twenty years older than Elizabeth, he was deter- 
mined to outlive the voluptuous empress who was dissipating her 
energies so foolishly. Two problems vexed his peace of mind. 
How, so long as Elizabeth was alive, was he to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Shuvalovs, which was increasing day by day; and 
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how, after Elizabeth’s death, was he to manage Peter, the blind 
slave of Frederick II? He was adrift in a sea of uncertainty, and he 
felt the need of some island on which to take refuge in case of a 
storm. His only hope was Catherine. He decided to strengthen her 
position, so that before long she would be strong enough to give 
him support. He began to prepare her for her future position as 
empress, and at the same time to make himself indispensable to 
the future empress. It was he who had persuaded Catherine to 
undertake the administration of the Holstein affairs for Peter, be- 
cause this “might be of assistance in other, more important issues 
in the future.” He, who had previously vetoed any attempt at 
letter writing, now acted as an intermediary in her correspondence 
with Johanna Elizabeth. He aided and abetted Catherine in every 
possible way. 

But he was an old man, and Catherine was a young and pas- 
sionate woman. Bestuzhev was no connoisseur on matters of love, 
as his “Instructions” betrayed only too plainly, but twenty years 
in the service of an empress like Elizabeth had taught him to rec- 
ognize the dangers which a woman’s foolish heart may throw in 
the way of a serious politician. Any good-looking coxcomb could 
overturn his plans in a single night and divert Catherine’s loyalty. 
He could not make her immune to the lure of ardent young love, 
but he could take time by the forelock and provide this lonely, 
emotionally starved young woman with an object of passion that 
would serve his interests as well as hers. The Baltic Count Lehn- 
dorff, who was not only tall and handsome, but a man completely 
after Bestuzhev’s own heart, presented the ideal solution for this 
problem. 

On the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, Bestuzhev took his young 
proteg6 with him to Oranienbaum to introduce him to the grand 
duchess. The empress had given orders that the Court should 
celebrate this holiday, the most important festival in the Russian 
calendar, at Oranienbaum; she herself stayed behind at Peterhof 
with little Paul. Catherine -was not even allowed to see her son on 
his first name-day, but was forced to act as official hostess at 
Oranienbaum, receiving the guests who were arriving in an end- 
less stream of carriages-heads of the nobility, of the army, and 
distinguished diplomats. She never dreamed that this day was to 
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decide the fate of her heart. After dinner Count Lehndorff was 
introduced to her, together with a young Polish nobleman Count 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, who was in the service of the newly ap- 
pointed English ambassador. Catherine received them with the 
gracious words and the brilliant smile of a woman who knows she 
is looking her best. As soon as the introductions had been effected, 
she was surrounded by a group of Bestuzhev’s spies, who sang the 
praises of Count Lehndorff and waited for her to express her ap- 
proval of him. Catherine admitted quite frankly that of the two 
young men she preferred the Pole. The tale-bearers hurried back 
to inform Bestuzhev of this disappointing news, but only one of 
them, Leo Naryshkin, thought to repeat her words to Poniatow- 
ski. They were like a spark to dry tinder: Poniatowski had already 
been dazzled by the grand duchess’s beauty; now he was passion- 
ately in love. 

The young Polish count was a typical “aristocratic traveller.” 
His father, and his mother’s family, the Czartoryskis, were the 
backbone of the new Russian movement in Poland, which op- 
posed the ruling elector August of Saxony. Stanislaus had been 
educated in France by such teachers as Choiseul, the Abb£ Bemi, 
and the famous Madame Geoffrin, and now his parents had sent 
their son to St. Petersburg with the English ambassador so that he 
might work unobtrusively for Polish interests in Russia, and at 
the same time carve out a political career for himself. He brought 
to his task a pleasant Slav countenance, sentimental blue eyes, a 
slim, but elegant figure, a somewhat feminine grace, and a port- 
folio full of introductions. So far he had been extremely well re- 
ceived wherever he went in Russia. 

On the journey from Oranienbaum back to the capital late that 
night, Poniatowski was easily able to draw his friend the English 
ambassador into a long discussion about Catherine. Sir Charles 
Hanbury Williams was no less enthusiastic than his young pro- 
t 6 g 6 ; he had sat next to Catherine at dinner. 

Sir Charles had come to Russia a few weeks before on a very 
delicate and important mission. The Subsidies Treaty made in 
1742 was on the point of expiring, at a moment when war between 
England and France seemed inevitable; and Prussia, the ally of 
France, was displaying a most disquieting desire for expansion in 
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the direction of Hanover. Sir Charles’s predecessor had been un- 
successful in securing a renewal of the treaty mainly because, be- 
ing an old and feeble man, he was unable to interview the empress 
on the only occasions when she was accessible, namely, at balls, 
festivities, and masquerades. During his term of office at the Court 
of King Augustus of Poland, Sir Charles had proved himself not 
only a good diplomat, but also a man of the world, young enough 
to be pleasing to women and mature enough not to be lured from 
his duties. He knew what was in the minds of his superiors when 
they sent him to St. Petersburg, for in his first dispatch he wrote: 
“The empress’s health is very bad; she suffers from a cough and 
from breathlessness, she has water on the knee and dropsy— but 
she danced a minuet with me.” This letter betrays the ambassa- 
dor’s tendency to boast: a woman who was really suffering from 
all these diseases could not possibly have danced a minuet, even 
if Apollo himself had stepped down from Olympus to ask her. 
But Hanbury Williams was that most dangerous type of optimist, 
a dreamer. He had hardly whispered his first flattery into the em- 
press’s ear when he already saw a hundred thousand Russians 
marching against England’s foes. But however much it may have 
pleased Elizabeth to listen to the blandishments of this handsome 
Englishman, the moment he attempted to speak to her of politics 
she became bored and inattentive. As a woman she was responsive 
to any compliment, even the most banal, but as an empress she 
was deaf. Since his arrival Sir Charles had not advanced a step 
further than his predecessor. 

He had come to Oranienbaum full of curiosity. He had looked 
about for some firm foothold in this bewildering country, and his 
mind had naturally turned to the ruler of tomorrow, Peter. But 
his very first interview had dashed this hope also: he could dis- 
cover in Peter neither seriousness nor intelligence, nothing in feet 
save a blind, fanatical worship of the King of Prussia. Then he 
had been seated at table beside the grand duchess, and before the 
last course was removed. Sir Charles realized that he had at last 
found his natural ally: a cultured European such as he was ac- 
customed to deal with, one who was not only able to appreciate 
intelligent conversation, but could furnish it herself, one who took 
a keen interest in political problems, and in addition to all this 
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cherished a profound hatred of the Prussian king. The next day 
Sir Charles wrote to London: “The grand duchess is not only con- 
vinced that Frederick is the natural and most dangerous enemy 
of Russia; she also hates him personally. She said to me that Prince 
Henry of Prussia had not so much intelligence as his brother, but 
on the other hand he had not such a wicked nature as the Prussian 
king, which was certainly the worst in the world.” 

This was music in Sir Charles’s ears, music moreover from the 
lips of a beautiful young woman, accompanied by the flash ing of a 
pair of lovely eyes. He had been prepared, in the interests of Eng- 
land, to pay court to the ageing Elizabeth. To love Catherine for 
England’s sake was a much easier task and one that promised 
greater success. With a recklessness that belied both his age and 
his nationality, he abandoned himself to this promising new pas- 
sion. 

The young Pole, who was supposed to be in his charge, was far 
more cautious. Before he embarked on the tempting adventure, 
he considered the possible outcome. He had heard that all Rus- 
sian princesses were unmerciful to their lovers when they tired of 
them. That which had urged on Saltykov— the danger— made him 
hesitate. He wanted to flee from his own passion, but when he saw 
Catherine— “her black hair, her dazzling white skin, her long dark 
lashes, her Grecian nose, her mouth which seemed to ask for 
kisses, her perfect arms and hands, her dignified and noble bear- 
ing”— when he heard her laughter, which was as gay as her tem- 
perament, he forgot there was such a place as Siberia. In any case 
it was by this time too late to run aw T ay. Sharp eyes had already 
noticed the exchange of ardent glances; busybodies were at hand, 
ready in their own interests to stir up the fires on both sides. 
There was Bestuzhev, perfectly willing to encourage Poniatowski 
since Lehndorff had failed to please, and Naryshkin, the former 
intimate of Saltykov, who was quite prepared to continue his 
services as an obliging friend to Saltykov’s successor. When Na- 
ryshkin fell ill, he had Poniatowski write letters to Catherine on 
his behalf. They were of the least imaginable importance, requests 
for fruit, preserves, and the like, but the love-sick secretary de- 
voted such care, wit, and vitality to their composition, that Cath- 
erine’s attention was caught, and when she was informed of the 
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writer’s identity, she was both flattered and delighted. The timid 
lover, whose fascination was only enhanced by his reserve, received 
encouragement from all sides and, half enticed, half pushed, he 
finally stumbled up the back staircase which Saltykov had discov- 
ered before him. 

Poniatowski was not as handsome as his predecessor, but he had 
other advantages which were more valuable in the circumstances: 
he possessed all the qualities necessary to comfort an injured and 
disappointed woman. His love was sincere, deep, and tender; it 
was offered not merely to the grand duchess, to the beautiful and 
dazzling woman, but to Catherine’s mind and personality, which 
were infinitely superior to his own, and which he duly appreciated 
and admired. He was faithful, attentive, discreet, gallant, and ex- 
tremely affectionate. It was he who first taught Catherine to know 
the full happiness of love; she drank deep draughts of it, it intox- 
icated her, lent her wings, released all the recklessness of her hot 
and impulsive nature. “I am the boldest woman in the world,” 
she said triumphantly. “I can be foolhardy when necessary.” This 
was no mere boast; it was the truth. The words themselves, which 
were a challenge, proved it; the future was to prove it a hundred- 
fold. So far she had been able to show her daring only on the back 
of a spirited horse. Now that the ardent love of a man worthy of 
love was daily restoring and strengthening the self-confidence 
which had so often been wounded, she searched for a hundred 
new ways of expressing her radiant high spirits. It was not enough 
that her lover should visit her with the friendly assistance of 
bribed servants; she must needs disguise herself as a man and 
leave the palace late at night, through the ante-room where her 
husband was tippling, past the sentries, and so to the Naryshkins, 
where she spent the gayest hours of her life among a circle of inti- 
mate Mends. Sometimes she could find no carriage to take her 
home and she would walk back in the grey hours throu gh the 
silent streets. It was an adventure that might have cost her her 
life, but she undertook it for the sheer fun of the thing. These 
were the reactions of an ardent temperament which for ten years 
had been kept under a perpetual check. 

She now had two powerful allies: Bestuzhev and Hanbury Wil- 
liams. Bestuzhev was willing to beMend Poniatowski, since Lehn- 
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dorff had not found favour. He would have preferred the Baltic 
count, who was a colourless young man, to Poniatowski, who, 
though he had no official mission, had a variety of private inter- 
ests and missions; but he had to make the best of it. He supported 
the cause of the Czartoryskis in Russia, not altogether to his own 
advantage, and pretended deafness when Poniatotvski held the 
Polish prime minister Briihl, and even his king, up to ridicule. 
Bestuzhev had no choice. He was powerful, but his power w T as no 
more than an empty nutshell; perfect on the outside, but worm- 
eaten within. Elizabeth allowed her chancellor to govern for her, 
but he was no longer in her good graces. He frequently did not see 
her for months on end. 

She hardly troubled herself any longer about the government 
of the country. Fits of self-indulgence and pious expiation alter- 
nated more rapidly than ever, and both were of a morbid char- 
acter. Sometimes the empress drank until she collapsed into a state 
of unconsciousness. Her ladies-in-waiting could not even undress 
her; they were obliged to cut the stiff silk garments from her body 
in order to get her to bed. Sometimes she knelt for days on end 
before an icon, spoke to it aloud, and swore that it had given her 
advice. But most of her time was spent in vain attempts to restore 
her lost beauty. Hundreds of apothecaries were kept busy mixing 
salves and lotions; she experimented with oriental and French 
remedies to obliterate the ravages of sickness, alcohol, excesses, 
and old age. It took hours to complete her toilet, and often she 
did not put in an appearance at official receptions until after mid- 
night because she had changed her coiffure three times before she 
was satisfied with her reflection. She was too tired, too much occu- 
pied with herself, either to defend Bestuzhev from the attacks of 
the Shuvalovs, or to remove him from the government in favour 
of the Shuvalovs. 

One day Bestuzhev sent Poniatowski to Catherine with the 
draft of an ukase, to come into force on Elizabeth’s death, in which 
Catherine was appointed joint regent with her husband. Joint 
regent . . . ? Both Catherine and Bestuzhev knew precisely what 
that meant. Catherine would manage the affairs of Russia as she 
had managed those of Holstein— independently. Actually there 
was nothing very remarkable about this plan, which was quite 
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vague, except the secrecy with which it was handled. This was 
significant of the change in Bestuzhev’s position. A few years 
earlier he would have discussed and decided the question of the 
succession with the empress herself; now he was forced to act like 
a conspirator in considering the future interests of Russia. But in 
safeguarding the interests of Russia he was not forgetting his own: 
under the scheme he had drawn up, no less than three ministerial 
positions were reserved for himself. 

Hanbury Williams, Catherine’s second confederate, was at first 
a trifle disappointed that his young protege should have been pre- 
ferred to himself, but he soon resigned himself to the role of a 
fatherly friend. As such he could be in and out of Catherine’s 
apartments even more freely. She continued to delight in his stim- 
ulating company, his irony, his biting wit, and to accept his re- 
signed admiration. Even though she had chosen another man to 
be her lover. Sir Charles was able to establish an influence over 
the grand duchess through Poniatowski, who lived with him in 
the Skavronsky Palace and whom he always called “my dear son.” 
There was a second factor working in his favour. For years Cath- 
erine had found herself in ever-increasing financial difficulties. 
New debts had been added to those of her mother’s for which she 
had taken responsibility, and this is not surprising when one con- 
siders that with a yearly income of thirty thousand rubles she 
squandered approximately eighteen thousand every year on faro. 
She was an incorrigible spendthrift, and remained so to the end of 
her life, though she had a certain regard for order, and herself 
preferred simple pleasures to expensive extravagances. But when 
it was a matter of buying allegiance with money or gifts, she lost 
all sense of proportion and moderation. She was very rarely guilty 
of deliberate bribery; her generosity was simply a manifestation of 
her optimistic temperament, which desired to see only the happy 
faces of well-wishers about her. Now she herself was to become 
the victim of a similar form of bribery; Hanbury Williams opened 
a credit account for her with the English consul, the banker Baron 
Wolff, and in the course of a single year Catherine drew nearly 
a hundred thousand rubles from this source. 

Catherine’s corruptibility was the result of the universal cor- 
ruptibility that existed at the Russian Court; she allowed herself 
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to be bribed in order that she might be able to bribe others; 
everyone was corruptible from the meanest lackey to the empress 
herself. In August, Hanbury Williams informed his king that 
Elizabeth had begun to build two palaces and that she needed 
money to finish them. The Subsidies Treaty guaranteed Russia an 
annual income of fifty thousand pounds sterling, but Sir Charles 
thought that a further contribution to Elizabeth’s private purse 
would bind her to English interests even beyond the conditions of 
the treaty. “In a word, all that has so far been given has served to 
buy the Russian troops; whatever may be further given will serve 
to buy the empress.” 

The extra grant was sanctioned, and on the thirtieth of Septem- 
ber Sir Charles reported triumphantly to London that the renewal 
of the Subsidies Treaty had been completed. 

His triumph was premature. Instead of the praise he expected, 
he received a sharp rebuke from England. “You have brought 
upon yourself the high displeasure of His Majesty because you 
have lowered his dignity by appending your signature after those 
of the Russian ministers; until this error is rectified. His Majesty 
will not ratify the treaty signed by you.” This was not in itself a 
very serious matter. The Russian chancellery had no objections to 
preparing a new copy of the treaty with Hanbury Williams's sig- 
nature in the position required by King George. But the courier 
who carried back this copy was delayed by adverse winds, and 
when the document bearing the signatures of the English cabinet 
finally arrived in St. Petersburg, the situation had changed com- 
pletely. On the fifth of January 1756, Frederick had concluded the 
Treaty of Westminster with the King of England. 

This was a cruel blow for Hanbury Williams. Yet he still hoped, 
with a blind and fanatical optimism seldom found in English 
diplomats, that in spite of the changed position he might win the 
support of Russia against France, or at any rate secure Russia’s 
neutrality, so that Prussia could launch her offensive unhindered 
against France. So for his duty had been to operate against Fred- 
erick— now his instructions were to create sympathy for England’s 
new ally. This new task really called for a new man— but Sir 
Charles firmly believed, and succeeded in convincing his govern- 
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ment, that he held the best cards in the game, namely, the support 
of Catherine and, through her, that of the Chancellor Bestuzhev. 
He was so sure of himself that indirectly through London he got 
into touch with Frederick and offered him his services as a sort of 
“unofficial envoy”; he received instructions from the Prussian king 
and sent back messages calculated to encourage Frederick’s confi- 
dence in the neutrality of Russia. Even when, following the Treaty 
of Westminster, France concluded the Treaty of Versailles with 
Austria and Elizabeth joined the alliance, when Russia was arm- 
ing against Prussia and General Apraksin was on the point of 
joining the troops, Hanbury Williams, disregarding the empress’s 
orders and the decisions of the Russian government, continued to 
think out new and ever more fantastic plans for delaying the de- 
parture of the Russian troops and clearing Prussia’s eastern fron- 
tier. He deluded himself, and consequently deluded both his own 
government and the Prussians. He believed that he held Cath- 
erine in the hollow of his hand, but he overestimated Catherine’s 
power; he believed, and gave his superiors to believe, that Cath- 
erine was ready and able to detain General Apraksin in Russia, or 
else induce him to commit high treason; he sent Frederick a de- 
tailed (and, as it transpired later, an incorrect) account of the 
Russian plan of campaign, which Catherine was supposed to have 
heard from Apraksin’s own lips and to have betrayed to him. He 
was instructed through Mitchell, the English ambassador in Ber- 
lin, to bribe Apraksin with the help of Catherine. “General Ap- 
raksin,” wrote Mitchell on the eighth of January 1757, “is en- 
tirely devoted to the grand duchess. He is completely unwarlike, 
and has a very bad opinion of his army— it can, therefore, be as- 
sumed that he does not wish to enter into open battle with the 
Prussians. Moreover Apraksin is extravagant and perpetually in 
debt. The King of Prussia believes one might offer Apraksin a 
large sum of money and induce him to check the advance of the 
Russian army; a general can easily find a pretext. If the grand 
duchess is willing, she can be used as go-between.” 

These letters are still extant, but there is also a letter from Cath- 
erine to Bestuzhev, dated January 30, 1757, in which she writes: 
“I have heard with pleasure that our army will soon put our Dec- 
laration into action— we should be covered with shame if it were 
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not fulfilled— I beg you to urge our mutual friend [Apraksin], 
when he has beaten the King of Prussia, to force him back to his 
old frontiers, so that we may not have to be perpetually on the 
qui vive.” What was the truth? Was Catherine deceiving Hanbury 
Williams or Bestuzhev? Was Hanbury W illiams lying, or -was 
Catherine lying, that Frederick should believe he was being in- 
formed by her of the movements of the Russian troops while at 
the same time she was writing to Apraksin wishing him a sweep- 
ing and speedy victory for the Russian army? Neither the ex- 
tremely painful inquiry which took place a year later, nor a 
hundred years of historical research, has been able to throw any 
light on this question. Catherine’s political sympathies were clear 
enough, but she was in a difficult position. She saw eye to eye 
with Bestuzhev; like him, she regarded Prussia as Russia’s natural 
enemy, and despite the Treaty of Westminster, agreed with him 
in advocating strict neutrality towards England; like Bestuzhev, 
she feared the appearance of the English fleet in the Baltic Sea, 
and consequently became an opponent of the French faction, 
which, in order to relieve the French fleet in the Channel, was 
endeavouring to bring about a war between England and Russia. 
To the French, Russia’s friendship with England was equivalent 
to friendship with Prussia, so that the interests of the allies were 
by no means harmonious. 

Catherine was actually on excellent terms with Apraksin, and 
she attached great importance to this friendship, for the general 
stood in high favour with both Bestuzhev and the Shuvalovs, and 
she hoped one day to make use of him as an intermediary. Before 
his departure Apraksin had frequently visited the grand duchess 
and had taken the opportunity of explaining to her that the state 
of the Russian troops was such that a winter campaign against 
Prussia seemed inadvisable and that it would be better to wait 
until the spring before declaring hostilities. But Apraksin had had 
similar conversations with the empress, with Bestuzhev, with rep- 
resentatives of the Senate, and with the embassies. It is possible 
that Catherine repeated the gist of these conversations to Hanbury 
Williams, unaware that she was speaking not to the official Eng- 
lish ambassador, but to the secret agent of the Prussian king. 
Hanbury Williams could have discovered these facts from a dozen 
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other sources; his object in learning them from the lips of the 
grand duchess can have been only to lend them greater authority. 
The fact that the departure of the fat, easy-going Apraksin was 
postponed from week to week, that the intervention of the allies 
was necessary to move Russia to active participation in the Coali- 
tion, was not— as Hanbury Williams indicated in his reports to 
Frederick— the result of Catherine’s machinations, but simply 
owing to the insufficient equipment of the troops, their lack of 
enthusiasm for war, and above all the collapse of Russian finances. 

But even if at this time no one in Russia had any suspicion that 
Frederick was receiving reports from one of the grand duchess’s 
intimates, her position was none the less ambiguous. She had ac- 
cepted money from Hanbury Williams, and she was in love with 
his friend and protege Poniatowski. Neither of these facts could 
long remain a secret. In the dispatches sent by the French ambas- 
sador the subject of English gold had frequently been discussed. 
It is true that Poniatowski was as circumspect as Saltykov had been 
indiscreet, but that was of little help. One day Count Horn, a dis- 
tinguished Swede, visited Catherine’s room, and her little dog 
barked furiously at him. A few minutes later Poniatowski entered, 
and the little animal greeted him with eager tail-waggings. “My 
friend,” said Horn to Poniatowski, “there are no worse traitors 
than lapdogs. When I am in love with a woman, the first thing 
I do is to give her one of these animals. Through them I have 
always been able to discover very quickly if anyone else is being 
preferred to myself. But do not be alarmed— I am discreet.” It is 
possible that Count Horn really was discreet, but he was not the 
only person who was making observations of this kind. And 
Poniatowski, though he was completely the slave of his passion, 
was by no means indifferent to politics. He hated his king, in- 
trigued against him and belittled him at every opportunity, and 
since August of Saxony was at war with Prussia, these attacks had 
the effect of an indirect expression of sympathy with Frederick. 
They were interpreted as such particularly by Peter, who imme- 
diately took Poniatowski to his heart. (What else was to be ex- 
pected? He was under a compulsion to love all the men who loved 
his wife and succeeded in tvinning her!) But it was not Peter alone 
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who saw in Poniatowski a secret enemy of “the good cause”— as 
the war, the alliance against Frederick, was universally called. 
Douglas complained of him in his letters to Paris; from Paris the 
Abbe Bemi wrote to Warsaw; the Saxon-Polish Court implored 
Elizabeth to dismiss this alarming young man. Elizabeth dismissed 
him willingly and promptly. “The blow has been struck”; the 
French party rejoiced on the day Poniatowski left Russia. 

But Catherine was not the same woman she had been six years 
before. She was not going to allow Poniatowski to be tom from 
her as easily as Saltykov. For the first time she let Bestuzhev feel 
the power of the future empress which, in his own interests, he 
wished to make her. She ordered him to request the Saxon-Polish 
cabinet to send Poniatowski back to St. Petersburg in the official 
capacity of ambassador. Bestuzhev was reluctant to do this, but he 
had no choice. He put it to Count Briihl in Warsaw that it 
would be a diplomatic error to alienate the grand ducal Court at 
this moment by a refusal. For three months Briihl battled with 
Bestuzhev, the entire Coalition battled with the desires of the 
love-sick Catherine, and at last Poniatowski returned to Russia 
with the ministerial portfolio under his arm and the order of the 
White Eagle on his breast. 

In the summer of 1757, France, as a member of the Coalition, 
sent a new ambassador to St. Petersburg, in the person of the 
Marquis de l’Hdpital. As Paris was well informed both as to 
Elizabeth’s increasing lethargy and Catherine’s growing influence, 
the marquis was advised to “please the empress, but at the same 
time to ingratiate himself as much as possible at the young Court.” 
When L’Hdpital paid his first visit to the summer palace, Cath- 
erine received him. Surrounded by four hundred gaily dressed 
ladies she bade the Frenchman welcome. They waited as long as 
possible for Elizabeth, but finally sat down to table and opened 
the ball without her. It was a white Russian night; the room had 
to be artificially darkened to enjoy the full effect of the twelve 
hundred candles which had been lighted. Then, at last, in the 
milder, gentler candle-light, Elizabeth appeared. Her face was still 
lovely, but this time her swollen legs did not permit her to dance 
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a minuet with the newcomer. After a few friendly words she re- 
tired to the gallery and sadly watched the brilliant scene of which 
she herself had so often been the centre of attraction. 

L’Hopital was not equal to his dual mission. Very soon he fell 
completely under the influence of the Shuvalovs, whose Franco- 
mania was as ridiculous and exaggerated as Peter’s passion for 
everything Prussian. L’Hopital’s attempts to win Peter’s sympa- 
thies for France met with coarse ridicule, and Catherine made him 
nervous. He regarded her as being entirely under the influence of 
Bestuzhev, Hanbury Williams, and Poniatowski, “un trio d’un 
coquin , d’un fou , et d’un fat,” and as he had no means of counter- 
acting the influence of these three— the influence of power, of 
money, and of love— he contented himself with reporting to his 
government that any attempt to win the young Court was useless: 
“The grand duke is as completely a Prussian as the grand duchess 
is an incorrigible Englishwoman.” 

At last, in August 1757, the Russian army marched into action. 
It captured the fortress of Memel without encountering any very 
serious resistance, and on the seventeenth of August won a sweep- 
ing victory at Gross-Jagemdorf. There was wild joy in St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and Versailles. The allies were already visualizing 
the Russians overrunning the whole of East Prussia and uniting 
with Maria Theresa’s army on the Silesian border; they already 
saw the Prussian upstart beaten, conquered, and crushed. Then 
the unaccountable happened: instead of profiting by his victory to 
advance as swiftly as possible, Apraksin first hesitated for two 
weeks and then returned by a series of forced marches, which had 
the appearance of a flight rather than a tactical retreat, to the 
fortress of Memel— burning villages on the way, destroying his 
stores and powder, and abandoning the guns. 

What had happened? On the twenty-seventh of August a coun- 
cil of war had been held in St. Petersburg at which it was decided 
to recall Apraksin because it was found impossible to provision 
the advancing Russian army and the troops were on the point of 
starvation. Apraksin had been obliged to burn the villages because 
the enemy was on his heels, desirous of forcing a second battle. 
Little of this was known in Vienna or Paris. On the other hand. 
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different news had been spreading. Elizabeth (of whom L’Hopital 
had reported only a short time previously that, “contrary to all 
rumours, she is in excellent health”) had on the eighth of Septem- 
ber fallen unconscious while leaving church, had had to be bled 
in the public square in the midst of a crowd of people who had 
come to Mass from the neighbouring villages, and for many days 
had not recovered her powers of speech. The connexion between 
this serious attack of Elizabeth’s and Apraksin’s retreat s eemed 
obvious: it was already well known that Peter was a staunch sup- 
porter of Frederick, and that Catherine was under Hanbury Wil- 
liams’s influence. Apraksin, it was rumoured, had been informed 
of Elizabeth’s imminent death, and had hurried back to the fron- 
tier, either to support Peter’s policy, or— and this seemed more 
probable— to put his soldiers at Catherine’s service, if she needed 
their help in her fight for supremacy. 

Catherine was at first entirely unaware of these rumours. When 
she heard of Apraksin’s retreat and saw the bad effect it was hav- 
ing on people’s minds, she wrote to the general a second time im- 
ploring him in the name of Heaven to continue the advance. She 
received no answer to this letter; the St. Petersburg cabinet had 
decided to sacrifice Apraksin to the wrath of the allies. He was 
deprived of his rank, kept a prisoner at Riga, and ordered to be 
court-martialled. His place was taken by General Fermor. 

The second sacrifice was Hanbury Williams. His conspiracy 
with Frederick was not, it is true, officially known, but it was sus- 
pected, and his friendship with Catherine made it a serious dan- 
ger. In October 1757, George II was informed that his ambassa- 
dor’s presence was no longer desired in Russia (“qu’il est devenu 
odieux a la cour”), and by the end of October, Sir Charles had 
left the large building occupied by the English Embassy, situated 
exactly opposite the much smaller one belonging to the French 
Embassy, on the other side of a canal that had been nicknamed 
“Pas de Calais.” Before the arrival of the new English ambassador 
Lord Keith, the tenancy of these two buildings was transferred, to 
express the relative importance at that juncture of the two foreign 
powers in Russia: L’Hopital moved into the big house, and Keith 
had to be content with the small one. Hanbury Williams’s depar- 
ture upset Catherine so much that she wept for a whole day. On 
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his arrival in London Sir Charles produced a letter from the grand 
duchess written in her own hand which ran as follows: “I will use 
every conceivable opportunity of persuading Russia to enter into 
a friendly alliance with England, in which I see the real interests 
of my country. I will always put the interests of England first, 
where I consider this to be necessary to the welfare of Europe and 
particularly of Russia, against the common enemy, France, whose 
greatness is a disgrace to Russia.” This letter is couched in the 
tone of an autocrat who has decided upon her own policy and has 
no doubt that the moment is at hand when she will have the power 
to carry out her programme. 

Her self-confidence was now' fully developed and ready to chal- 
lenge the whole wrorld. She was once more pregnant, and this time 
no one had any doubt as to the paternity of the child— not even 
Peter. He himself was having numerous affairs with singers and 
ladies of the Court, and he had a permanent relationship with the 
niece of Vice-Chancellor Vorontzov. He had a real liking for 
Poniatowski, and had himself intervened with the Viennese am- 
bassador Esterhazy to put a stop to the intrigues which were con- 
tinually cropping up against the Polish minister. But being nat- 
urally tactless, frequently drunk, and often annoyed with his wife 
for quite other reasons, he said on one occasion in the full hearing 
of everyone at table: “The devil knows where my wife manages to 
get with child. 1 really don’t know whether I shall take the re- 
sponsibility for this one.” Leo Naryshkin, who was a witness of 
this scene, hurried away anxiously to tell Catherine. “You are 
fools,” she said calmly: “go at once to the grand duke and ask him 
to give you his oath that he has not slept with his wife. And tell 
him, if he swears this, that you will go immediately to Alexander 
Shuvalov and inform him.” We shall never know whether Peter 
was or was not in a position to take this oath with a clear con- 
science. In any case, he had no desire for painful complications. 
“Go to the devil and never mention the subject to me again!” was 
all he replied to Catherine’s messenger. 

There was nothing to fear from Peter. It was the French party 
who never ceased to press for the removal of the tiresome Pole. 
When Catherine heard that Count Briihl had received instruc- 
tions to recall Poniatowski, she wrote to Bestuzhev: “I know 
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that Count Briihl would obey you even if you commanded him 
to give up his daily bread. If you will only act as I wish, no 
one will dare to oppose your will.” Catherine’s sense of power 
grew proportionately as Elizabeth’s health failed, and she did not 
hesitate to use all her power to keep her lover at her side. For the 
second time she was victorious. Bestuzhev commanded and Briihl 
obeyed. He wrote: “They are so well satisfied with Count Ponia- 
towski here that there is no question of his recall.” Poniatowski 
remained— but the bow -was stretched to snapping point. 

In December, Catherine gave birth to a daughter. When the 
midwife saw that her hour had come, the grand duke was in- 
formed, and he arrived dressed in his Holstein uniform, spurred, 
booted, and with his sword at his side. When the astonished Cath- 
erine demanded an explanation of this elaborate display in her 
sick room, he replied: “It is only in the hour of need that one 
knows one’s true friends. In this uniform as a Holstein officer I 
am prepared to protect the grand ducal house against all enemies. 
As you are feeling unwell, I have come to your aid.” He was un- 
doubtedly drunk, but a quick ear can detect the suppressed fury 
of a deceived husband in these absurd, bombastic words. 

Catherine’s second confinement was very different from her 
first. It is true that the baby daughter was also snatched from her 
mother as soon as she was bom and taken to the empress, but this 
time Catherine was prepared and felt very little distress; her ma- 
ternal instincts had died within her. It is true that again no one 
bothered about the mother, the Court celebrated without her, the 
grand duke got drunk with his boon companions, but this time 
Catherine had made preparations to amuse herself; and if her en- 
tertainment was a secret one, its daring nature w r as proof of her new 
sense of security. On the pretext of feeling cold, she had a number 
of screens arranged round her bed, forming a secret alcove with 
a means of exit through the ante-room, that could be shut off by 
drawing a curtain at the side of the bed. In this alcove she ar- 
ranged chairs, tables, and a comfortable settee, so that she could 
entertain a cheerful gathering of her friends, who entered through 
the ante-room but could at any moment be hidden from view by 
drawing the curtain. One evening while a lively conversation was 
in progress, a dangerous visitor knocked at the door in the person 
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of Alexander Shuvalov, whom Catherine always called the “Grand 
Inquisitor.” Everything went off splendidly; the company behind 
the curtain made no sound; and the great man departed after a 
long talk with Catherine, in the firm conviction that he had been 
alone with her. The success of this ruse encouraged the visitors 
to demand food and drink. Catherine rang and ordered her sup- 
per, which was to consist of six large helpings for she was dying 
of hunger. Her orders were obeyed to the letter, and an hour later 
the bewildered servants removed the empty dishes. Catherine de- 
scribed this as “one of the gayest evenings of my life.” 

She had grown overconfident. Poniatowski’s adoration, the re- 
spectful homage of Hanbury Williams, Bestuzhev’s complaisance, 
had gone to her head. She became reckless in her pleasures and 
arrogant towards her enemies. She made fun of the Shuvalovs, cut 
the French ambassador, and even failed in her usual respect to- 
wards Elizabeth. Self-confidence gave her an irresistible fascina- 
tion. “A woman for whose sake a real man would gladly suffer a 
few thrashings,” said General Lieven. She was beautiful, though 
perhaps not as perfectly, immaculately beautiful as Elizabeth had 
been in her heyday; but she outshone her rival in the possession 
of a far more dazzling wit, a gay, even, and sparkling tempera- 
ment, and above all an unparalleled gift for handling her fellow- 
creatures. Everyone who met her fell a victim to the charm of her 
personality. There were some who felt afraid of her “fiery glance 
like that of a wild animal,” but these were exceptions. Most peo- 
ple felt at their best in her company, for she had a gift for talking 
to each person of what interested him most, and invariably gave 
other people the opportunity of appearing at their best advantage. 
Her friends already saw the crown of Russia on her head, and her 
enemies knew that they must reckon with this possibility. They 
intrigued against Catherine, but at the same time they vied for 
her favour. 

It was only in her own intimate circle of friends that she occa- 
sionally detected a hint of open opposition; her ladies-in-waiting 
sometimes failed to pay her the respect due to her. The ladies- 
in-waiting were on the side of Peter, who chose first one and then 
another of them as the object of his attentions, and each cherished 
a secret hope that she might one day be called upon to fill the part 
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of a Pompadour. The lady who seemed to have the best chance of 
such a future was Elizabeth Vorontzov. She managed to keep the 
fickle Peter permanently under her sway, in spite of the violent 
quarrels they had from time to time, when not only curses, but 
blows, were known to fly. In Catherine’s opinion she was the 
stupidest and ugliest woman at Court. Catherine’s verdict on 
Peter’s inamoratas was always unkind. Sometimes, in spite of her 
dislike of him, it almost seemed as if, unlike Peter, she suffered 
from a kind of bourgeois jealousy; at any rate she never ceased to 
wonder angrily how he could prefer other less attractive women 
to herself. But even the German Scherer, a champion of Peter’s, 
said of Elizabeth Vorontzov: “She swore like a trooper, stank, and 
spat when she spoke.” And Stehlin described her as being pock- 
marked and having much too full a bosom. But Peter, who was 
certainly abnormal in his tastes, for some inscrutable reason found 
in this woman a companion to suit him. Just as he preferred the 
tiny Duchy of Holstein to the great Empire of Russia, he preferred 
this fat horror to his own glorious wife. The warm-blooded, 
healthy Catherine could not understand this, but she realized that 
Vorontzov represented a far more formidable danger than any 
Fraulein Karr, Korff, or Shafirov. She was the niece of the vice- 
chancellor, and her aspirations reached far beyond those of re- 
maining simply a king’s mistress. There was frequent mention in 
Peter’s intimate circle of “treading on the viper’s head.” Where 
the Russian throne was concerned, any deed of violence was pos- 
sible. Catherine knew that Elizabeth Vorontzov cherished no less 
an ambition than to become Peter’s lawful wife and Empress of 
Russia. Already it was quite clear that after Elizabeth’s death the 
quarrel between husband and wife would assume momentous pro- 
portions. 

The stage was set. In November the empress had another at- 
tack. An ominous calm reigned in her household. More than once 
when she expressed a wish to speak with some gentleman or other, 
she was told that he was with the grand duke or the grand duchess. 
Each had their faction, their adherents in Russia and abroad. 
Catherine’s party at the Court was the weaker— she stood or fell 
with Bestuzhev. Yet she did not fear Elizabeth’s death; she knew, 
or rather felt in her bones, that beyond the self-seeking supporters 
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of any political cause, beyond the walls of the palace, hovered a 
dark, mysterious, and gigantic force— the people— and she knew 
instinctively that this dark, mysterious force was on her side. It 
was this conviction which made her so sure of herself. She did not 
overestimate her own strength, nor underestimate that of her op- 
ponent’s; the only thing she underestimated was the tenacious 
hold on life of Elizabeth’s sick body. The empress was to live for 
several years longer, and Catherine was to endure many setbacks 
and trials before her education was complete and her hour of tri- 
umph struck. 

Peter’s impudent and open infatuation for Frederick caused no 
anxiety to anyone, not even to the Viennese ambassador Count 
Esterhazy, but Catherine’s quiet support of England never ceased 
to alarm the French government. That both husband and 
wife were open to corruption was well known at the various 
Courts, and nobody took any particular exception to it. Maria 
Theresa concluded a treaty with Peter, as the reigning Grand 
Duke of Holstein, whereby one hundred thousand gulden were 
guaranteed to him on condition that his Holstein troops were kept 
at her disposal. It was quite obvious that these troops, with their 
Prussian training, Prussian uniforms, and Prussian sympathies, 
would be entirely useless in a war against Prussia; but Maria 
Theresa believed that she had successfully bribed the insolvent 
Peter and, in the event of any change of rulership which would 
make him tsar, she could count on his loyalty. Catherine was a 
more difficult case. In spite of Hanbury Williams’s dismissal the 
suspicion persisted that English money was still finding its way by 
secret channels into Catherine’s greedy pockets. Since France was 
at that time too poor to resort to counter-bribery, the French tried 
to discover some other method of inspiring the Russian grand 
duchess with “des sentiments convenables.” It was known that 
Catherine was carrying on a correspondence with her mother, and, 
as an entirely wrong impression was held both of Johanna Eliza- 
beth’s character and of her influence over her daughter, a French 
officer, the Marquis de Fraigne, was entrusted with the delicate 
mission of visiting the Princess of Zerbst and persuading her to use 
her maternal influence in the interests of the “good cause.” Since 
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Zerbst had declared itself neutral, the marquis, dressed as a civil- 
ian, succeeded in travelling by way of Hamburg to the old castle, 
where he was enthusiastically welcomed. Ever since her efforts on 
Frederick’s behalf, which had brought her so little gratitude or 
reward but had only exposed her to a great deal of embarrassment, 
the princess’s enthusiasm for the Prussian king ba d shown a 
marked cooling-off; she was now completely the mother of the 
Russian grand duchess. She received a large income from the em- 
press, and France was one of the powers in alliance with Russia; 
moreover Fraigne was an agreeable companion, and Zerbst was as 
boring as it had always been. She was delighted to know that in 
Paris, at Versailles, her name was being associated with political 
intrigues and, impetuous as always when she felt herself to be the 
central figure of any situation, she sat down and wrote a long let- 
ter to her daughter, which, however, never reached Catherine, but 
most probably fell into Frederick’s hands. In any case Frederick 
learned of the presence of a French officer at Zerbst and gave or- 
ders for the immediate arrest of the suspicious stranger. 

Prince Henry of Prussia had to negotiate for fully twenty-four 
hours with the reigning Prince of Zerbst, Catherine’s brother 
Fritz, before Fraigne was handed over, but in the end the neutral- 
ity of Zerbst proved a poor argument against the cannon which 
were trained on the old castle walls. To save his host, Fraigne al- 
lowed himself to be arrested. It took Catherine five years to secure 
his release— she finally obtained it in 1763, when she was already 
Empress of Russia. A fine of a hundred thousand ducats was im- 
posed on the Principality of Zerbst as a punishment for having 
harboured a French officer when in a state of declared neutrality. 
Johanna Elizabeth fled to Hamburg, to the house of the French 
consul Champeaux; but Fritz enlisted in the Austrian army and 
the son of the faithful vassal Christian August fought against 
Frederick. In Hamburg, Johanna Elizabeth experienced a final, 
late flowering of love: Champeaux’ s nephew became her lover, 
and with him she went to Paris, where at last she was able to live 
the life of which she had dreamed for nearly half a century. Louis 
XV accorded her a ceremonious welcome as the relative of one of 
his most powerful allies; she lived in a palatial house, kept a large 
staff of servants, attended all entertainments and theatrical per- 
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formances, and within two years had run up debts amounting to 
half a million francs. 

The flight of the royal family from Zerbst, the imprisonment of 
Fraigne, the belated fulfilment of Johanna’s dreams— all these were 
the direct result of French efforts to divert Catherine’s allegiance 
from England. Catherine herself knew nothing of these efforts. 
While the princess was still meditating in Hamburg on how she 
might instil some common sense into her obstinate daughter, the 
French party in St. Petersburg had found a far more effective 
means of short-circuiting the disturbing political activities of the 
grand duchess. 

The first thing that happened was a message from L’Hopital 
informing Vice-Chancellor Vorontzov that he had received in- 
structions from his government to deal in future only with Chan- 
cellor Bestuzhev as sole plenipotentiary of the Russian govern- 
ment. Vorontzov’s vanity was cut to the quick, and his hatred of 
Bestuzhev fanned to a white heat. The Shuvalovs were hand in 
glove with L’Hopital, and the object of this move was to rouse 
the empress from her lethargy and force her to take active steps 
against Bestuzhev. Elizabeth had never liked Bestuzhev; his dry, 
pedantic manner had always been antipathetic to her imaginative 
nature. But he was a legacy from her idolized father; she had 
grown to rely on him and had fallen into the habit of leaving him 
to attend to all the boring business of government. The careless 
Razumovsky had not been jealous of this arrangement, and the 
ambitious Shuvalovs had not been able to persuade the lazy, un- 
businesslike empress to make any changes in the government. Now 
she was suddenly beset on all sides; it was a concentrated and 
well-considered attack. Elizabeth was assured that it was common 
knowledge in Vienna and Versailles that Bestuzhev was sold to 
the English king; an exact figure was even named— twelve thou- 
sand ducats a year. She was told that letters from Catherine to 
Apraksin had passed through Bestuzhev’s hands, and the names of 
people who professed to have seen these letters were mentioned. 
Elizabeth, who had emptied her coffers and sacrificed her soldiers 
to fulfil her obligations as an ally, was deeply incensed at the 
thought that the allies should feel they had been betrayed by the 
corruptibility of her generals and ministers, and by the treacher- 
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ous machinations of the young Court. Alexander Shuvalov rvas 
sent to Narva to interview Apraksin, who swore that Catherine 
had never tried to tempt him to do anything which would run 
counter to the empress’s commands but was forced to admit that 
he had received letters from her, and to produce the letters. Their 
contents were quite harmless; nevertheless the facts remained that 
the grand duchess had been strictly forbidden to carry on any 
form of political correspondence, that she had ignored this order, 
and that Bestuzhev had abetted her. If two unimportant letters 
had been found, why should not others of a more dangerous char- 
acter have been written and destroyed, or hidden? And why in 
any case was Catherine interfering in matters concerning the 
crown? The autocratic old empress’s susceptibilities had been 
roused, and she was given no further peace. It was pointed out that 
the young Court had been going its own way for a long time now, 
flouting the wishes of the empress. Was not Poniatowski staying 
on in St. Petersburg against Elizabeth’s express command, simply 
because Catherine wanted him and Bestuzhev preferred to obey her 
rather than his monarch? Had not the Holstein minister Stamke 
received the Polish order of the White Eagle without Elizabeth’s 
sanction, at Peter’s request and through the agency of Bestuzhev? 
Was not everybody running to the young Court to flatter the 
rulers of tomorrow, and neglecting the empress? 

So far all this had the appearance of being a conspiracy against 
Bestuzhev, coupled with criticism of the young Court. Then one 
day the grand duke visited his aunt, implored her forgiveness for 
his bad behaviour, and confessed that he had been sent by Bestu- 
zhev. The matter now assumed a very different aspect: Peter was in 
the plot, and it was aimed only indirectly against the chancellor. 
The real enemy was Catherine. Her rivals were conspiring to an- 
ticipate the struggle for supremacy between husband and wife, so 
that before it was too late, before Elizabeth was dead and Cath- 
erine had an opportunity of appealing to public sympathy, they 
might brand her as a traitor and make her for ever unacceptable. 
Elizabeth was assured that she had only to arrest Bestuzhev and 
have his papers examined to find documents which would prove 
the chancellor’s complicity with the grand duchess even on the 
question of the succession. 
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At a Court where there are as many spies as there are courtiers, 
there can be no secrets. No sooner had his enemies got wind of his 
future plans than Bestuzhev was informed of the plot against him. 
He pretended to be ill, received visitors unshaven and in his 
nightshirt, and contorted his features as if he were in great pain; 
and when on January eighth he was requested to attend a cab- 
inet conference, he excused himself on the pretext of illness. 
Elizabeth merely regarded this as a display of insubordination; 
she commanded him to appear, and when he entered the Senate 
Hall, he was arrested. 

This happened at the Winter Palace in the late afternoon. 
Though Catherine was living in the house, she heard nothing of 
Bestuzhev’s arrest that day. It was not till the next morning, while 
she was dressing, that Vladislava was able to give her a note from 
Poniatowski: “There are always ways and means. Bestuzhev was 
arrested yesterday and deprived of all his offices and honours; 
your jeweller Bemardi has also been arrested, as well as Yelagin 
and Adadurov.” 

This was a terrible piece of news. The longer Catherine medi- 
tated on it and the consequences, the more alarming and hopeless 
her position seemed to grow. Bestuzhev’s arrest in itself signified 
a victory for her enemies. They needed only one thing more to 
complete their triumph, and this they could now set about dis- 
covering quite calmly, Shuvalov’s sharp eyes would doubtless find 
it in Bestuzhev’s writing table: those compromising letters in 
Catherine’s handwriting which would betray the part she had 
played in engineering Poniatowski’s stay in Russia, her relations 
with Hanbury Williams, her opinion of Elizabeth and the grand 
duke, and worst of all the plan concerning the succession. If all 
this came to light— and what chance had it of escaping the Grand 
Inquisitor?— it would mean the end not only of her dreams of the 
Russian crown, but an end to freedom and perhaps even to life 
itself. In this terrible situation Catherine had no Bestuzhev to 
advise and support her. “There are always ways and means,” 
Poniatowski had written, but without Bestuzhev, Poniatowski was 
as helpless as Catherine herself. 

If during the last few months she had forfeited a little of her 
tact and even her judgment through a false sense of confidence. 
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in this moment of supreme danger she proved herself magnifi- 
cently equal to the situation. In a flash she regained all her old 
mastery. The wedding of her friend Leo Naryshkin was to take 
place on this particular evening. Catherine dressed herself in fes- 
tive attire, went to Mass, to the supper, and to the ball. No one 
mentioned arrests; no one appeared to know anything about them. 
The grand duke, however, was in remarkably high spirits and 
conspicuously avoided his wife. He was hoping she would be 
banished and that he would then be able to marry Elizabeth 
Vorontzov. Catherine was gay; she moved among the guests, talk- 
ing, smiling, and apparently unsuspecting. When she reached 
Count Trubetskoy, who together with Shuvalov was to hold the 
inquiry into the case of Bestuzhev, she paused. She admired the 
pretty ribbons that hung from his marshal’s baton in a loud voice, 
then added in a whisper: “What are these charming things I 
hear? Which have you more of— criminals or crimes?” The old 
man, taken aback by her frankness, stammered: “We have obeyed 
our instructions. Bestuzhev has been arrested, and now we are 
looking for reasons for his arrest.” 

Catherine could not doubt that these reasons would be found, 
but she remained to the end of the ball and managed to conceal 
the torment of anxiety that raged behind her smooth calm brow. 
Not till the following morning did she receive a note from Bestu- 
zhev: “Do not be alarmed. I found time to bum everything.” 
That was heartening news. The most incriminating evidence had 
been destroyed; it remained to be seen what her enemies could 
make of such evidence as they already had— her relationship with 
Poniatowski and her correspondence with Apraksin. Gradually the 
grand duchess found herself deserted. No one dared visit her; the 
same people who yesterday had regarded her as their future ruler 
knew that today she was under suspicion and that tomorrow she 
might be an outlaw. She herself summoned no one for fear of 
bringing misfortune on her friends, also perhaps because she 
feared a painful refusal. In public she avoided people— and no one 
came near her. “The grand duchess has fallen considerably in the 
general estimation,” L’Hopital reported to Paris. A similar dis- 
patch was sent to the French consul in Hamburg and was seen by 
the Princess of Zerbst, who for the first time in her life wrote a 
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really genuine and heartfelt letter to her daughter, entreating her 
to throw herself at Elizabeth’s feet and humbly implore her for- 
giveness. This letter never reached Catherine, but in any case she 
would hardly have followed her mother’s advice. It was not pride 
that kept her from asking Elizabeth’s forgiveness, but the certain 
knowledge that such behaviour would be tantamount to an admis- 
sion of guilt. She had done a great many things that could not fail 
to annoy Elizabeth, but she had done nothing against the interests 
of Russia. Her love for Russia was genuine. In this respect she not 
only felt herself to be blameless; she was convinced that she and 
Bestuzhev were Russia’s most loyal patriots, and that beyond the 
Court and its camarilla the entire nation was on her side. The peo- 
ple had murmured angrily when Bestuzhev was led from the con- 
ference to his own house under an escort. The people had asked 
why it was not the Shuvalovs, those heartless exploiters, who had 
been arrested. 

It was quite possible that Bestuzhev had taken money from the 
English; it was, indeed, probable, for how could a man living in 
the most corrupt country in the world further his own cause with- 
out having adequate funds at his disposal? But the Shuvalovs had 
no less than five monopolies; they had ground their immense for- 
tune out of their own people. If it pleased the English king to 
send pounds and ducats to Russia, the rank and file of the popula- 
tion saw no reason to complain, but it infuriated them to have to 
pay tribute to the Shuvalovs for every sack of salt, every pipeful of 
tobacco, and every piece of tunny fish. Catherine knew all this, 
and though for the moment her enemies held the upper hand at 
Court, and though the fight might well seem hopeless, she ac- 
cepted the challenge. 

She had a valet named Shkurin. In the time of Madame Chog- 
lokov he had acted as a spy for that lady, and one day Catherine 
had caught him and given him a sound box on the ears. This Rus- 
sian method of reproof had worked wonders: from that day on 
Shkurin had become the most reliable and devoted of her servants. 
One of his friends had been set to guard die arrested jeweller 
Bemardi, and he also knew a little bugler in the service of Bestu- 
zhev who still had free access to the chancellor’s house. With 
the help of Shkurin and his friends Catherine corresponded with 
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the prisoners, and so was able to avert the greatest danger of all, 
that of the accused persons involving themselves by making con- 
tradictory statements. Under Shkurin’s eyes she burnt all her pa- 
pers, even her account books and the little essay “Self-Portrait of 
a Fifteen-Year-Old Philosopher” which she had written for Gyl- 
lenborg. “If anyone asks you for my papers,” she said to Shkurin, 
“you can swear by the cross that you saw me bum them all, with- 
out a single exception.” 

Soon something happened which made her position still worse: 
the little bugler was arrested because a letter from Poniatowski to 
Bestuzhev had been found in his possession. The contents of the 
note were innocent enough, but it was addressed to a prisoner of 
state. The ministry once more sent an explicit demand for Ponia- 
towski’s recall to the King of Poland. Catherine was powerless to 
do anything. Even the last desperate resort— that of asking Peter to 
intervene— was cut off from her. Since Bestuzhev’s arrest Peter 
had not addressed a single word to her; he had not entered her 
room, had not even asked her advice as it was his custom to do 
when he was in difficulties. He had promptly gone over to the 
enemies’ camp, and had even made some disgraceful concessions 
in the process. The slavish disciple of Frederick II, who had al- 
ways referred to the French ambassador as “that harlequin,” vis- 
ited L’Hopital on the day after Bestuzhev’s fall and said to him: 
“What a pity that your friend La Chetardie did not live to see this 
day!” 

Vorontzov was now grand chancellor. He already saw Catherine 
driven from the country and his niece beside Peter on the throne 
of Russia. This plan, however, by no means suited the Shuvalovs, 
who were jealous of their own power. The Shuvalovs’ idea was, 
after Elizabeth’s death, to send the whole grand ducal family, in- 
cluding the child Paul Petrovich, back to Holstein, to free the 
imprisoned Ivan from his fortress and, as his deliverers, them- 
selves to become the masters of Russia. The new wielders of au- 
thority agreed as to the future on one point only— that Catherine 
was finished. Those who previously had been careful to hide their 
malice from her now showed their dislike quite openly. 

On the twenty-eighth of February, Poniatowski invited Cath- 
erine to the Court theatre to witness a performance by the Rus- 
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sian players. Apart from wishing to see the woman he loved, if 
only from a distance, he wanted the world at large to see her in 
order to silence the rumour that she had already been repudiated 
and sent home. She accepted the invitation and ordered her car- 
riage for that evening. Soon after she had given the order, Alex- 
ander Shuvalov appeared and informed her that her intention of 
visiting the theatre was displeasing to the grand duke. She knew 
quite well why: if she went out, her ladies would have to accom- 
pany her, and Peter would then be deprived of the pleasure 
of taking supper with them and in particular of Elizabeth 
Vorontzov’s company. Latterly, since she had not been in the 
habit of going out, Catherine had willingly granted him this pleas- 
ure, but it was important that she should go to the theatre on this 
particular evening. She insisted on having her own way, and Peter 
insisted on having his. He even came to her room and made a 
scene; high words were exchanged, but neither was able to shake 
the determination of the other. Shortly before the performance 
was due to begin, Catherine sent a message to Shuvalov to ask if 
her carriage was ready. He came and informed her that the grand 
duke had forbidden her to go. She was furious, but secretly pleased 
that her accumulated resentment could at last be released. 

“Very well, I shall go on foot,” she replied; “and if my ladies 
and gentlemen are forbidden to accompany me, then I shall go 
alone. But in any case, I shall immediately send a written com- 
plaint to the empress.” 

Shuvalov blinked nervously, as was his habit, and asked: “What 
will you say to Her Majesty?” 

“I shall write and tell the empress how I am being treated. I 
shall write and tell her that you are encouraging meetings be- 
tween the grand duke and my ladies-in-waiting, and for this reason 
try to prevent me from going to the theatre, where I should have 
the pleasure of seeing Her Majesty. But apart from that I shall 
ask the empress to send me back to my mother. I am tired of sit- 
ting alone in my room and bringing misfortune on everyone who 
visits me. I shall inform the empress of all this, and we will see 
whether you have the courage to refuse to deliver my letter.” 

Shuvalov, like most people, had never known Catherine in any 
but the mildest mood. Her outburst made a deep impression on 
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him, and he withdrew in silence. Catherine immediately sat down 
and began writing a letter in Russian. It was by no means worded 
in the haughty tone she had indicated to Shuvalov; indeed, it was 
couched in the most moving and emotional phrases she could find. 
She thanked Elizabeth for all the kindness she had shown her, re- 
gretted that she had fallen from grace, and begged, in the interests 
of her impaired health, to be allowed to return to her mother. 
“As for my children, I hardly ever see them though I live under 
the same roof. It is, therefore, all the same whether I live in the 
house or at a distance of a few thousand versts from them. I know 
that Your Majesty cares infinitely better for my children than I 
with my limited capacities could possibly do. I shall live the rest 
of my days with my family, praying fervently for Your Majesty, 
for my children, for the grand duke, and for all those who have 
done me either good or ill.” 

She made none of the complaints with which she had threat- 
ened Shuvalov, but the threat alone had sufficed. When she sent 
for him, he informed her that the carnage was waiting. She 
handed him the letter and said that she released from their duty 
any of the ladies who did not wish to accompany her. When she 
passed through the ante-room where the grand duke, as usual, was 
playing cards with Elizabeth Vorontzov, he rose to his feet, a habit 
which he had neglected lately. He bowed, and Catherine replied 
with a deep curtsy. When she returned from the theatre, Shuvalov 
informed her that the empress would be pleased to grant her an 
interview. 

This was precisely what she had hoped for. She was firmly con- 
vinced that the Shuvalovs, the Vorontzovs, and the grand duke 
were plotting to have her sent home in disgrace and humiliation, 
and she was just as firmly convinced that the best way of combat- 
ing this intrigue was to take the bull by the horns and herself ask 
to be sent home. Elizabeth, who shrank from all radical measures, 
and who was extremely sensitive about the reputation of her 
Court abroad— Elizabeth, tired and ill as she was, would in- 
stinctively balk at this sudden request, and begin to find reasons 
for refusing it. Moreover Catherine was confident of her superi- 
ority over the empress in argument. 

But she had to wait a long time for the promised interview. 
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Days, weeks, slipped by, and no word came from Elizabeth. Mean- 
while Catherine knew perfectly well that her enemies were search- 
ing indefatigably for some definite charge to bring against her. 
Bestuzhev was questioned daily, his papers ransacked, but all in 
vain. He had put his affairs in perfect order before he was ar- 
rested, and not a single line in Catherine’s handwriting was found 
As far as his statements were concerned— unless these were to be 
judged as pure gallantries— it was obvious that in spite of every- 
thing he still believed in a future for her, and consequently for 
himself as well; he did not betray her by a single word When he 
was asked why he had kept Poniatowski in Russia against Eliza- 
beth’s wishes, he replied: “It is true I used my influence to keep 
Poniatowski here. I knew that Count Esterhazy and the Marquis 
de l’Hopital were conspiring against me and I wished to have at 
least one minister at Court who was favourably disposed towards 
me. I beg Her Majesty’s forgiveness for having placed my own in- 
terests above her supreme wish.” The arrest of the grand chancel- 
lor, which had caused a stir both in Russia and abroad, was threat- 
ening to become a calamity. In the hope of stumbling on some 
useful evidence, or possibly merely to gain time, letters were sent 
to the privy chancelleries in Vienna and Paris asking for copies of 
all Bestuzhev’s dispatches, but all the foreign officials refused to 
comply with a request which entailed so much trouble and might 
be the cause of a good deal of unpleasantness for themselves. 

Catherine heard nothing of what was taking place at the in- 
quiry. She knew only that not a comer or cranny, not the most 
cleverly devised hiding place in Bestuzhev’s house, would escape 
the keen eyes of the Grand Inquisitor. The signs of imperial 
disfavour grew more marked; the attitude of the Court grew 
colder and colder. One day Vladislava was arrested. Catherine 
burst into tears. “Do not imagine,” she said, “that you will learn 
anything from this woman. It is useless to persecute all my peo- 
ple, for I have given my confidence to no one!” She said to her la- 
dies, and bade them repeat her words to everyone, that, if she was 
given an unpleasant person in the place of Vladislava, that person 
might expect the worst possible treatment, even physical violence. 
She still refused to appear helpless, humble, or contrite, but actu- 
ally her iron nerves were being worn to shreds by these weeks of 
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waiting, by the obstinate, impenetrable silence of the empress, by 
this unaccustomed and cruel loneliness. It was not the peaceful 
solitude in which she could find solace in the philosophers and 
her faith in a better future. Was there any future for her? That 
was the question. Anything would have been easier to bear than 
this agony of suspense. She knew that she must force an issue, 
somehow, whatever the cost. 

One night between two and three in the morning she rang the 
alarm bell for her chambermaid. In a faint voice she murmured 
that she was dying and asked for her confessor. Instead of the con- 
fessor there appeared first Shuvalov, then two doctors, who felt 
her pulse, shook their heads, and as usual prescribed bleeding. 
“My body requires no further help/’ Catherine whispered in 
great agitation; “my soul is in danger/* They could no longer 
withhold the confessor, and at last he was called. The man was no 
fool. He grasped the position immediately and, being well dis- 
posed towards Catherine, as were all the clergy, after a two hours* 
conversation during which very little was said about the welfare 
of her soul, he promised to intercede with the empress on her be- 
half. Meanwhile dawn had broken, the hour at which Elizabeth 
habitually retired to bed. The holy man was therefore obliged to 
wait until she had awakened from her restless, feverish sleep be- 
fore he could tell her that the grand duchess would undoubtedly 
die of grief and sorrow if the empress did not find some way of 
comforting her. Elizabeth could not remain deaf to such an ap- 
peal; that evening she sent a message to Catherine telling her that 
she would be summoned to an interview during the course of the 
night. 

At ten o’clock Catherine made her toilet, then lay down fully 
dressed on the sofa and slept until Shuvalov came to lead her to 
the empress. Why was she not pacing restlessly up and down her 
room, rehearsing questions and answers, weighing and choosing 
her words? Her composure, after the nervous strain of the past 
weeks and before the fatal interview, was strange; so far she had 
gained no more than a prisoner on remand whose patience is ex- 
hausted and who has succeeded in hastening the date of his trial, 
yet her accusers and judges were far more agitated than she was. 
While Catherine slept, Elizabeth was making elaborate prepara- 
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dons. She had screens brought to her room and concealed Ivan 
Shuvalov behind them; she sent for Apraksin’s letters, the only 
tangible evidence against Catherine, and put them in her gold 
wash-basin. The grand duke, anxious to see his wife condemned 
and fearful of leaving her alone with the empress, hovered impa- 
tiently on the threshold of his room, so as to be able to enter 
Elizabeth’s presence at the same moment as she did. What was it 
they all feared front the lonely defenceless Catherine? They feared 
that which enabled her to sleep peacefully: the strength of her per- 
sonality. Sleep such as this comes to great generals before the de- 
cisive battle, to charmed brawlers before a duel to the death. 

At half-past one Alexander Shuvalov came and roused her. 
They walked through the sleeping palace, which was, however, 
not so quiet as usual at this hour; the night watchmen were less 
gruff and sleepy; more than one inquisitive eye was peeping 
through a keyhole or from behind curtains to catch a glimpse of 
the expression, gait, and bearing of the grand duchess who was 
going to her doom. Catherine’s heart was beating wildly now, and 
she was glad of it; she did not want to confront Elizabeth with 
cold arguments, to pursue an endless and barren discussion of 
right and wrong; she wanted to move her. 

When she entered Elizabeth’s room, she found the grand duke 
already in attendance. As soon as she saw the empress, she threw 
herself at her feet and begged with tears in her eyes to be allowed 
to return to her own people. Elizabeth tried to lift her from the 
floor. Her towering anger had evaporated. Catherine’s request to 
leave Russia for good raised a whole mass of complications with 
which the sick, tired woman felt herself incapable of dealing, just 
as she had shrunk from facing them six weeks before, when Cath- 
erine had made the same request in a letter. 

“How can you wish me to send you away? Do you not remem- 
ber that you have children?” she demanded. 

“My children are in your hands and could not be better cared 
for. I hope that you will not abandon them.” 

“But what reason shall I give the world if I send you away?” 

“Your Majesty will, if you consider it right, inform the world of 
the reasons why I have earned your disfavour and the hatred of 
the grand duke.” 
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Elizabeth’s brow became more and more troubled: tell the 
world the very thing that at all costs she wished to hide from it! 
“And on what will you live with your relations?” 

“What I lived on before you did me the honour to s umm on me 
to Russia.” 

“Your mother is a fugitive. She has been obliged to leave her 
country and has gone to Paris.” 

“I know. My mother was devoted to the interests of Russia, and 
thus brought the anger of the King of Prussia upon herself.” 

It was an unanswerable argument. For the second time Eliza- 
beth told Catherine to rise to her feet; then she began to pace the 
room thoughtfully. The first passage of arms was over. Catherine 
had discovered that Elizabeth did not want to send her away. But 
what was Elizabeth thinking as she walked from one end to the 
other of the vast apartment? Suddenly she turned on Catherine: 

“God is witness of the bitter tears I shed when you fell ill after 
your arrival in Russia. If I had not loved you, I would not have 
kept you here.” 

These were not angry words; this was no accusation. Why 
should Elizabeth recall the time when she had been in fear and 
anxiety for Catherine's life? Once again, after years of enmity, in a 
moment of blackest suspicion, Elizabeth’s deep and indestructible 
love for Catherine broke through the accumulated anger of an 
empress towards a disobedient subject, through the hatred of an 
ageing woman for a young one, snapped the seven iron chains 
with which she had thought to protect her heart, and made her 
weak. She searched her memory in vain for the accusations against 
Catherine with which her household had been feeding her for 
months. What she managed to say could not stand up against the 
gaze of Catherine’s clear eyes. 

“You are extremely proud. You think that no one alive is so 
clever as yourself!” 

“If I thought that, nothing would be more likely to cure me of 
my belief than my present situation.” 

Throughout this conversation the grand duke had been whis- 
pering with Alexander Shuvalov. Catherine, half listening to their 
whispered talk, caught the words: “She is terribly malicious and 
obstinate.” 
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She was anxious that whatever discussion she might have with 
Peter should take place before the empress. She turned to him and 
said: “If you are speaking of me, then it is with pleasure that I tell 
you in the presence of Her Majesty that I am certainly ill-disposed 
towards those who advise you to act unwisely, and that, if I have 
become obstinate, it is only because I have found that my kindness 
earns me your hatred.” 

Peter turned to the empress: “Your Majesty can hear for your- 
self from her words how malicious she is.” 

But Elizabeth was occupied with her own thoughts. What was 
it she had against Catherine? Why had all her friends advised her 
to cross-examine the grand duchess with the utmost severity? 

“You interfere in matters which do not concern you. How, for 
example, could you have the audacity to send instructions to Gen- 
eral Apraksin?” 

“I? It never once entered my head to send him instructions.” 

“What? Can you deny that you wrote to him? Your letters are 
here, in this basin. You know that you are forbidden to mite let- 
ters.” 

Now they had come to the real point. “It is true that I have dis- 
obeyed this order and I beg your forgiveness. But since my letters 
are here, they will prove to Your Majesty that I never sent him in- 
structions but merely begged him to carry out Your Majesty’s com- 
mands.” 

“Bestuzhev says that there were many more letters.” 

“If Bestuzhev says that, he lies.” 

“Good, if he lies about you, he shall be put to torture.” 

“Your Majesty has the pow T er to do whatever you think good. 
Nevertheless it is true that I have only written these two letters.” 

Elizabeth was at the end of her resources. She had nothing more 
to bring against Catherine. Her counsellors had misled her into 
believing that Catherine was a traitor and that Bestuzhev was a 
traitor, and she owed it to the allies to sift the matter to the bot- 
tom. But nothing whatever had come to light. Catherine stood 
before her, strong and calm, a picture of offended, maligned inno- 
cence. It was possible that in spite of everything she was a traitor 
and guilty— who could know? Elizabeth was too tired, too weak; 
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she was no match for this healthy young woman, with her clear 
eyes refreshed by sleep. 

Meanwhile the infuriated grand duke was screaming at his wife. 
He was disclosing all the unsavoury details of their wretched life 
together. This was not news to Elizabeth. She knew that Catherine 
was no angel, but she was also aware that her Court was no forcing 
house for virtue. And when Catherine replied to these insulting 
accusations with calm and reasonable arguments, Elizabeth, who 
was herself no angel, felt irresistibly drawn to this dignified crea- 
ture who seemed inspired with such strength and purpose. In his 
excitement Peter’s voice grew shrill and hurt her ears. Peter was 
a fool. He never knew what the real point of any argument was. 
Elizabeth was not as clever as Catherine; her impulses were too 
erratic to admit of any real intellectual attainments, but she had 
a very sound instinct and could always grasp the essentials of any 
vital argument. Now she suddenly came close to Catherine and 
said: 

“I have had a great deal more to say to you, but I do not care to 
talk here. I do not wish to bring any more unhappiness upon 
you.” 

Catherine understood. In her heart, too, all the bitterness of the 
past few weeks had evaporated. She w T as only too glad to forget 
that she had come as an accused accuser, and she murmured in a 
voice full of emotion: 

“I too cannot say all that I want to here, though I have a burn- 
ing desire to open my heart and soul to you.” 

Real tears of feeling stood in the eyes of both women. What had 
happened? The piled-up accusations of the Shuvalovs and the 
Vorontzovs had melted to nothing in this atmosphere of straight- 
forward candour. Catherine had been given almost no chance to 
defend herself, but she had stood up to Elizabeth, and that more- 
over in the presence of her three worst enemies, one of whom, hid- 
ing behind the screen, was Elizabeth’s lover. In order to conceal 
the full extent of her weakness from these three, Elizabeth dis- 
missed the whole company. 

On the following day everyone was able to hear from Elizabeth’s 
own lips that her nephew was a simpleton, and Catherine a very 
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clever woman. A few days later she sent for Catherine a second 
time, but we know nothing of what happened at this interview; 
Catherine’s Memoirs break off at the point when she entered 
Elizabeth’s room, where, this time, there were no screens and no 
concealed witnesses. But there is a letter written by Catherine to 
Elizabeth immediately afterwards, on the day before her depar- 
ture to Oranienbaum, in which she says: “When I recall the 
friendly words which it was my privilege to hear from your Im- 
perial Majesty’s gracious lips, tears of joy spring to my eyes.” 

No further mention of being sent home, of banishment and dis- 
grace, was heard. On the twenty-first of April, Catherine’s birth- 
day, Elizabeth sent word to her that she had drunk her health, and 
gave her permission to come once a week to Peterhof to visit her 
children. From this time on she never uttered a harsh word con- 
cerning the grand duchess; yet there could be no question of a 
real friendship between the two women. Elizabeth had entered 
upon those dangerous years whose destructive forces only the finest 
minds and hearts can resist, but she had frittered away her powers 
of resistance, her fire was burnt out, the outstanding qualities of 
her rich nature had been sacrificed to the demon of vanity; now 
she herself was a sacrifice to that demon, and her declining years 
were spent in mourning the happiness she had lost for ever. She 
could not bear to see her young and radiant successor too often. 

Catherine made this easy for her. On the pretext of taking a 
water cure, she occupied a remote pavilion at Oranienbaum and 
lived in retirement. She took no part in the gaieties of Peterhof, 
although the cloud of disgrace had lifted from her. Her former 
enemies were once more competing for her favour. The ambitious 
dream of Elizabeth Vorontzov had been shattered; she had to con- 
tent herself with the role of a future Pompadour, and was only 
too thankful to win a kind word from the proud lips of the grand 
duchess. Even the French were intimidated and tried to repair 
the damage caused by their unsuccessful machinations. Between 
them the Russian and French governments agreed to pay off the 
debts of Catherine’s brother, the Prince of Zerbst. 

However, once the inquiries had begun, they had to be carried 
through, though it was quite obvious that they would be without 
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result, nor did anyone wish for further results. When a general 
and a grand chancellor have been arrested, they cannot suddenly 
be set free again like a couple of tramps. Apraksin’s trial began a 
year after his arrest. The unfortunate man dropped dead on the 
very first day because, so it was said, he had not waited to hear the 
end of the sentence the judge was speaking: “And there now re- 
mains no course but to — ” At this point the great, fat, apoplectic 
Apraksin fell dead to the ground. He had expected the words 
“torture them” to follow— whereas the sentence ended “set them 
free.” 

The inquiry against Bestuzhev also lasted a full year and re- 
sulted in a verdict of guilty on the charge of Use Majeste. “The 
perfidious minister,” ran the manifesto to the nation, “has, in a 
blind effort to make himself important, endeavoured to prejudice 
Her Majesty against her dear nephew, the heir to the throne, and 
against her dear niece, the grand duchess,” for which crime he was 
deprived of his offices and honours and banished to one of his 
estates. The fact that they did not dare to confiscate his estates 
and his income is sufficient proof of how little real evidence there 
was against him. Since he, like Catherine, had burned all his 
papers, it will never be known whether he was unjustly banished, 
or whether he escaped a more just and severe punishment The 
other prisoners were given equally mild sentences, and the result 
of the trial can be described only as a retreat in extreme disorder 
on the part of the prosecution. 

Poniatowski, though he had been officially recalled to Poland, 
remained throughout the whole of this difficult time in St. Peters- 
burg near the woman he loved. He feigned sickness, spent the 
whole day in bed, but at night disguised himself in a blond peruke 
and went to Oranienbaum. If a guard or watchman challenged him 
with a “Who goes there?” he would reply: “One of the grand duke’s 
musicians.” Catherine received her lover every night in her lonely 
pavilion. Could there really have been a time when the young 
Pole feared the danger of becoming her lover? After three years 
of passionate intimacy, faced with an inevitable parting, he was 
ready to dare anything to see her just once more, and again once 
more. His love must either have grown with the years, or else 
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Catherine had infected him with her own courage— whichever it 
was, the rashness of these two lovers, who had already seen the 
abyss yawning under their feet, was almost beyond belief. After 
their love had thrown the whole of Europe into a ferment, had 
brought about the fall of Bestuzhev and almost resulted in Cath- 
erine’s own banishment, an incident occurred which once again 
brought them within a hair’s breadth of disaster and, though the 
disaster was averted, hastened the end of their romance. 

One night, as Poniatowski was leaving Catherine’s pavilion, he 
was set upon by three horsemen in the park, seized by the collar 
like a thief, and dragged before the grand duke. Peter pretended 
he thought his life was being threatened by this disguised intruder, 
and he may really have believed this. Brockdorff advised him loudly 
to give short shrift to the villain and kill him on the spot. Even 
in the face of mortal peril, Poniatowski’s honour, the honour of a 
Polish gentleman, demanded that he should keep silent. He made 
no attempt to reveal himself. His silence only enraged Peter. Such 
chivalry was so incomprehensible to him that he really began to 
suspect this silent man of murderous intentions. But for the in- 
tervention of Leo Naryshkin, Poniatowski would have been lost; 
eventually he was handed over to Alexander Shuvalov, who de- 
cided that it w T ould be wisest to let the Polish ambassador go free 
and avoid any scandal. He, too, had begun to realize that it was 
wiser to keep on good terms with Catherine than to make things 
unpleasant for her. 

But still the young man, who was completely wrapped up in his 
passion, could not make up his mind to leave the country. He 
cast about for some fresh subterfuge to see his beloved and even- 
tually hit upon an idea. At a dance at Peterhof he whispered to 
Elizabeth Vorontzov: “It would be an easy matter for you to make 
us all happy!” Mademoiselle Vorontzov immediately saw that here 
was the longed-desired opportunity for placing the unapproach- 
able grand duchess under an obligation to herself, and that very 
same night she took Poniatowski to see Peter. “You must be the 
greatest of fools,” Peter cried, “not to have taken me into your 
confidence from the start! Had I realized what was on foot, you 
would have been spared all this embarrassment.” Poniatowski kept 
his head. Instead of complaining of the annoyances to which he 
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had been subjected, he praised the perfect discipline of the Hol- 
stein guards. In this way he flattered Peter’s susceptible vanity, the 
grand duke’s temper improved, and a bottle of wine did the rest. 
Suddenly a mad idea seized hold of him and brought him to his 
feet in a flash. He rushed to Catherine’s room, wakened her, forced 
her to throw a loose robe over her nightdress and, without giving 
her time even to put on shoes and stockings, dragged her with 
only a pair of slippers on her bare feet into the presence of Ponia- 
towski and Mademoiselle Vorontzov, crying: “Well, here she is. 
Now, I think, you should be satisfied with me!” 

No one was more satisfied than Peter. It was his moment of 
triumph, the apotheosis of his marriage, the final fulfilment of his 
dream-wish. From the very first day of his marriage he had tried 
to humiliate his wife, who was so superior to himself in every way, 
and he had set about doing this in two ways: first by betraying 
her with other women, and then by conniving at her intrigues 
with other men. Now at last the moment had come when, with his 
mistress on his arm, he could smile at Catherine and her lover. 
He was completely master of the situation. He caused a repetition 
of it by inviting Poniatowski to Oranienbaum, and receiving him 
in the presence of both Catherine and Mademoiselle Vorontzov. 
When after a supper a quatre he said: “Now, children, I think 
you no longer wish for our company,” and retired gleefully with 
his mistress, he was not conscious of being a cuckold, but rather, 
for the first time in his life, of being an equal and even a superior 
creature. His complaisance was genuine enough; it sprang from 
no ulterior motives, but from a downright disdain for marriage. 
Poniatowski no longer needed to wear a blond peruke; he had 
nothing more to fear from Peter’s guards. 

The situation was an unbearable one for Catherine; she had 
been ready to engage in the most dangerous escapades, but she was 
horrified at the thought of submitting herself to the mercy of the 
gossip-loving grand duke and the goodwill of his malicious mis- 
tress. She was not cynical, like Peter; she was extremely romantic 
The thing which pleased Peter most, the degrading of love to 
libertinage, offended her sensibilities. She could not bear that 
Peter should consider Poniatowski merely as her equivalent of the 
Vorontzov woman. She regarded Poniatowski as her one great love 
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—she had known no other. She would have loved Peter, or Salty- 
kov, in exactly the same way if Peter had been lovable or Saltykov 
faithful. 

The thing she found most unbearable was this new camaraderie, 
this degrading friendship based on their mutual adultery. With 
her infallible instinct for recognizing the consequences of most 
human actions, she realized that this reconciliation spelled a 
greater danger to her future than all the machinations of her 
enemies. Her ambition could permit no common bond between 
herself and Peter— and even though Peter was perfectly willing to 
write to the King of Poland and ask that Poniatowski’s credentials 
be renewed, she preferred to let her lover go, convinced that their 
robust passion would outlive Peter’s morbid passion, and that 
after Elizabeth’s death she— Catherine— would have the power to 
summon to her side whomever she washed and on her own terms. 

Her letters and Poniatowski’s were as tender as those of a be- 
trothed pair, full of confident hope for a speedy and permanent 
reunion. 




Cfhe Vie 3s Cast 


ABOUT this time— the summer of 1759— the boy Paul Petro- 
j % vich was handed over to the charge of a new tutor, Count 
jL. JL Nikita Panin. 

Years ago, when Elizabeth, wearying of her old favourite 
Razumovsky, had cast her eyes about for a new prot£g£, they had 
fallen approvingly on the twenty-nine-year-old Panin. Court gos- 
sip had it that the young man succeeded in penetrating as far as 
the empress’s bathroom but there had the misfortune to fall asleep 
and so missed the moment for which the empress had timed his 
entrance. Whether the story is true or not, he certainly lost the 
best appointment in the country, and the Shuvalovs triumphed. 
But fearing that this handsome youth might be given a second 
chance of which he would make better use, they saw to it that he 
received an honourable appointment at a safe distance from the 
Court— first as ambassador in Copenhagen, and later in Stockholm. 
In both cities he did credit to his country, for he was neither a 
barbarian nor an aper of foreign customs, but a cultured Russian 
with an agreeably nonchalant and reserved manner. He was a 
pupil of Bestuzhev. 

He had made Bestuzhev’s policy— the policy of Peter the Great 
—his own. He loved England and Austria, hated Prussia and 
France, and adhered to these principles throughout his term of 
office in Sweden. He disapproved of the new alliance with France 
and, when Chancellor Vorontzov demanded that he foster French 
interests in Stockholm, he showed himself less malleable and more 
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incorruptible than Hanbury Williams and handed in his resigna- 
tion. 

At this time he was forty-two, rather stout and even more phleg- 
matic than in the days of his youth. The Shuvalovs no longer 
feared him, and consented to his appointment as tutor to the child 
Paul, a post which brought him in close and constant touch with 
the empress. And in truth there was nothing more to fear; Eliza- 
beth was an extinct volcano. 

Peter was not at all pleased with his son’s new instructor. “Let 
the boy remain for the time being under his supervision— I shall 
soon take steps to provide for a more suitable military training in 
place of this womanish education.” Panin for his part cared even 
less for the grand duke. How could this upright man who val- 
ued his principles so highly find anything to admire in Peter? 
Panin’s hatred of Prussia was even greater than his hatred of 
France— and he knew that Peter not only worshipped Frederick, 
but rendered his idol very considerable services as a spy. Peter 
used the new English ambassador. Lord Keith, not only to send 
repeated assurances of his boundless devotion, but also to convey 
whatever valuable information came his way, to the Prussian 
king; courier upon courier travelled ostensibly to London but 
actually to Berlin, so that very often Frederick had news of the de- 
cisions of the St. Petersburg Senate even before it reached the 
commanders of the Russian army. All this was no secret; the 
Danish and French ambassadors remonstrated with Vorontzov, 
but Vorontzov could not make up his mind to oppose the future 
emperor. His niece Elizabeth was once more encouraging him, 
inflaming him with her ambitious plans; suppose, she whispered, 
that, when the empress died, the secret of little Paul’s illegitimate 
birth was revealed and a divorce obtained on the grounds of adul- 
ter)’? Then she, Elizabeth Vorontzov, might still become empress, 
and her uncle the chief power in the land. 

Panin was aware of the Vorontzovs’ schemes and knew, too, what 
the Shuvalovs were planning. He, however, had a plan of his own, 
namely, to depose Peter and set his own pupil, little Paul, on the 
throne. But how bring this about? There was only one person in 
the world with whom he could discuss the project, and that was 
Catherine. She was dear to him because she had been dear to his 
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friend and teacher Bestuzhev, and doubly dear because she her- 
self had suffered for Bestuzhev and remained true to him to the 
last. Panin was a good judge of character; he knew that it was pos- 
sible to discuss the most delicate matters with Catherine in perfect 
safety; she was discretion itself. He also realized that his plan was 
not altogether to her taste, yet preferable to the prospect of seeing 
Peter on the throne. “I would rather be the mother than the wife 
of the emperor.” That was true enough, but it was not the whole 
truth. She would have preferred to rule as empress herself. Panin 
was no sycophant and no hypocrite; Catherine was perfectly aware 
that she could count on him only until such time as Peter was de- 
throned— he admitted that openly. 

But even this divided loyalty was valuable, far more valuable 
than the crude advances of Ivan Shuvalov which caused the French 
ambassador to write to Paris: “The favourite seems anxious to 
grace a twofold position, dangerous as this might appear.” Ivan 
was in no danger of losing his head, since Catherine showed no 
signs of losing hers on his account. The Shuvalovs were, and re- 
mained, a suspicious pair; when they made a cautious attempt to 
discover through Panin what Catherine’s attitude would be in the 
event of Peter’s dethronement, that gentleman replied in Cath- 
erine’s name: “There must be no tampering w T ith that which for 
twenty years has been held sacred.” 

A year after Panin had been appointed as instructor to the child 
Paul— in the summer of 1760— Elizabeth Vorontzov’s youngest sis- 
ter arrived in St. Petersburg, “little Catherine,” as she was later to 
be known, to distinguish her from the great Catherine. She was 
eighteen years old at the time, but had already been married for 
three years to Prince Dashkov and was the mother of two children. 
She had enjoyed an education no better than her fat, stupid sis- 
ter’s, but even as a child she had shown a precocious taste for read- 
ing, and even a preference for the heavy works of historians and 
philosophers. She was fifteen when Catherine met her for the first 
time at the house of her uncle Vorontzov; the grand duchess was 
amazed to find a young Russian girl so exceptionally well edu- 
cated, and went out of her way to be gracious to this intelligent 
child who shared her own admiration for Montaigne and Voltaire. 
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When Catherine was gracious, she was quite irresistible, and the 
impression she made on the impulsive, headstrong girl was over- 
whelming. Her subsequent marriage to Dashkov and the birth of 
her two children could not efface it. She raved about Catherine 
like a schoolgirl, but like an intelligent schoolgirl: Catherine was 
her ideal of philosophic enlightenment. 

As soon as she arrived in St. Petersburg, her sister and the grand 
duke made efforts to draw her into their circle. But the little 
princess did not care for such society. Peter liked rough, military 
behaviour from his associates; the men of course were expected to 
smoke heavy pipes in the Prussian manner, whether they liked 
them or not, and even the women adopted the habit in order to 
please the grand duke. Peter invariably referred to Frederick II 
as “the king, my master,” and maintained an attitude of aloof dis- 
approval towards the ideas of the French philosophers. He once 
started a campaign for the restoration of the death penalty— “To 
waive the death penalty is to encourage disobedience and all man- 
ner of disorder,” said the future ruler of Russia, thereby convict- 
ing himself as an embryo tyrant in the eyes of Montesquieu’s 
pupil. She might have forgiven him his despotism had he known 
how to plead his own case more skilfully, but what repelled her 
most in Peter and his circle of friends was their ignorance, and the 
fact that they boasted of this ignorance as a soldierly virtue. 

As usual, Catherine showed herself in complete contrast to her 
husband. It is hardly possible to speak of the grand duchess’s 
“circle” at this period, for she was a stubborn recluse and appeared 
in public only on state occasions. Every Sunday, however, she went 
to Peterhof to visit her children, and on the homeward journey 
she would often tell her coachman to stop at the Dashkovs’ sum- 
mer villa, and take the young princess back to Oranienbaum to 
spend the rest of the day with her. In Catherine’s garden or in the 
seclusion of her apartments the two women, one a little over 
thirty, the other not yet twenty, would talk for hours. Their con- 
versation was of a highly intellectual nature, concerned with the 
practical application of philosophical theories, the rights of man, 
humanitarianism, and democracy. Princess Dashkov maintain^ 
with some pride and no little justification, that there could hardly 
have been a third woman in Russia capable of joining in tbrfr 
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discussions. After these talks she would drive home with her 
cheeks aflame, trembling as if in a fever. She visualized Peter’s 
Russia, an enslaved military state in which the Prussian hangman 
added his services to those of the Russian knout, and then the 
Russia of Catherine’s dreams, a Utopian state such as Montesquieu 
might have created, a constitutional monarchy in which the will 
of the liberated masses co-operated with the will of a wise and 
benevolent empress for the common good. 

Burning with this noble fire, she spent restless, wakeful nights 
while her seething imagination conjured up the most fantastic 
dreams. Perhaps she was destined to be the saviour of her idolized 
friend, of Russia, and of humanity all at the same time? There 
had been many revolutions in Russia in the past, but never one de- 
signed so exclusively for the benefit of the people, never a scheme 
so truly patriotic as that of deposing Peter in favour of Catherine. 
Was it the monopoly of ambitious generals, of adventurers greedy 
for power, to create revolutions? Why should not a young woman, 
wholly dedicated to the cause of good, march at the head of a rev- 
olution for once in the history of Russia? Little Princess Dashkov 
was convinced that her motives were entirely disinterested; if van- 
ity played as large a part as idealism in her dreams, she was totally 
unaware of it, and this artlessness gave her that naive enthusiasm 
without which she would surely have come to grief when faced 
with practical considerations. Her ambition was boundless, but it 
was directed solely to what she considered to be fine and noble 
ends. Catherine was the embodiment of all her ideals, and to be 
in the company of this flesh-and-blood idol spelled her greatest 
happiness, one for which she was prepared to sacrifice everything, 
even the happiness of her own family. 

So long as Elizabeth was still alive. Princess Dashkov was forced 
to restrict her activities. But she did not remain idle. She made 
use of her husband’s position, and even more of her unde Chan- 
cellor Vorontzov’s, and that of her sister, the grand duke’s mistress, 
to meet all the people of importance in the government; and her 
talks with them were directed solely in the interests of her future 
plans. She assumed an air of ingenuous innocence (there -was little 
need to pretend, for she was, after all, only nineteen), and no one 
dreamed that there could be any danger to fear from this artless 
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child. It was quite easy for her to discover, without betraying her- 
self, the attitude of this and that member of the Senate or army 
concerning Peter and Catherine. Quite unknown to them she 
was busy making a list in her clever, determined little head of 
those who w’ere to be her future confederates, allotting them the 
various roles which they were later to assume. 

She never spoke openly to Catherine of these plans: Catherine 
would not have permitted it. The grand duchess looked on Prin- 
cess Dashkov as an enchanting child, whose adoration was agree- 
ably flattering and whose companionship she found stimulating. 
Incidentally she was able to pick up a great deal of useful informa- 
tion from this child. Catherine never had an intimate woman 
friend— her relations with Princess Dashkov were not those of real 
friendship, the young princess u r as just an infatuated schoolgirl, 
whose worship she w r as willing to accept but not to take seriously. 

In the autumn of 1758, soon after Poniatowski’s departure, 
someone intimately acquainted with Catherine is alleged to have 
said that only the French government could bring about the young 
Pole’s return. “Let them do so,” Catherine is reported to have re- 
plied, “and I will become a Frenchwoman heart and soul.” 
Whether it "was true or not, the conversation was reported to 
L’H6pital, who immediately passed it on to his minister in Paris, 
the Duke de Choiseul. Choiseul did not take Catherine’s words 
very seriously at the time. 

In the summer of 1759 the English navy won two very considera- 
ble victories, one at Le Havre, where a large number of convoy 
ships were destroyed, and the second as the French Mediterranean 
fleet was sailing out of the gates of Gibraltar. Choiseul instantly 
realized the gravity of these defeats and was anxious to discover, 
through diplomatic channels, on what conditions an honourable 
peace with England might be achieved. Since France’s ally Russia 
was taking no part in the war, and was even represented in Lon- 
don in the person of Prince Gallitzin, Russia seemed the obvious 
mediator. L’H6pital was accordingly instructed to open negotia- 
tions but, knowing that Louis XV did not see altogether eye to 
eye with Choiseul, he hesitated; and while the two diplomats were 
still corresponding heatedly on the subject, the situation took a 
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new turn— Frederick II suffered a crushing defeat at Kiihnersdorf, 
and the Russians, with Peter Saltykov at their head, were march- 
ing on Berlin. Elizabeth, who had entered the war only because 
of the treaty with Austria, informed the allies that she was de- 
sirous of retaining a part of the conquered East Prussian provinces 
for herself, not because she wished to incorporate it with Russia, 
but in order to offer it to Poland in exchange for a tract of Ukrain- 
ian territory. This announcement threw the allies into angry con- 
fusion. It was true they wanted to break the power of Prussia, but 
not in order to strengthen Russia, and this proposed shifting of 
southern frontiers annoyed nobody more than the French king, 
who looked on Poland as his most important defence against 
Turkey. 

In these circumstances it was a ticklish task to attempt to enlist 
Russian sympathies for France in the cause of making a peace with 
England. One was asking a favour and at the same time refusing 
to return a favour. Choiseul realized that the clumsy and timid 
L’Hopital was quite incapable of performing this twofold mission. 
He decided, therefore, to halve L’Hopital’s task by sending to his 
assistance somebody whose special duty it would be to put out 
feelers on the English question. 

Catherine was an important person to be considered in this con- 
nexion. She was on friendly terms with the English ambassador 
in St. Petersburg; she was both intelligent and discreet; all that 
remained was to enlist her sympathy for the French cause. Choiseul 
remembered L’Hopital’s previous dispatch and thought it would 
be a safe way of winning Catherine’s favour for his new envoy to 
send with him an assurance of Poniatowski’s speedy return to 
Russia. And yet, skilled and experienced psychologist that he was, 
he feared that disillusionment might follow a lovers’ meeting after 
so long a separation. He thought of another and even better way 
of attaching Catherine to France: why should a young Frenchman 
not act as a substitute for a Latinized Pole? While he was promis- 
ing Catherine to restore Poniatowski to her, he was looking about 
for a man capable of taking Poniatowski’s place in her heart. He 
believed he had found the right man in the thirty-year-old Baron 
de Breteuil. 

Breteuil arrived in St. Petersburg in the early summer of 1760. 
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The official mandate which he brought from Choiseul stated that 
the empress must settle her demands directly with the Viennese 
Court, since France was not directly concerned in the continental 
war. However, shortly before his departure Breteuil had received 
secret instructions of a very different nature from quarters closely 
connected with the king himself. These ended with the words: 

. . to use his best endeavours to convert the Prussian war in- 
demnity into money and, if the circumstances permit, to obstruct 
the operations of the Russian army in order that the Russians may 
not set too high a value upon their services and victories, so that 
it may be the forces of His Majesty the King of France which de- 
cide this war and dictate the terms of peace.” Frederick’s greatest 
advantage in this war lay in his singleness of purpose as opposed 
to the individual interests of the allies; while they were quarrelling 
over the spoils, each grudging the other his share, and were busily 
trying to outwit each other, the crisis passed, and Frederick had 
found time to call out his reserves. 

Catherine received Breteuil with great friendliness, and thanked 
him, and through him the King of France, for the efforts which 
were being made to bring Poniatowski back to Russia. But here 
Breteuil was disclaimed by his king; it had come to the ears 
of Louis that the Empress Elizabeth disliked the young Pole and 
would on no account receive him a second time as ambassador. 
Breteuil was instructed to convey this information to Catherine. 
He trembled at the prospect of this second interview, at which, 
not unreasonably, he expected to encounter disappointment, cold- 
ness, and disfavour. To his surprise and satisfaction Catherine re- 
mained totally unmoved, and replied that in spite of this tem- 
porary setback she was convinced of the goodwill of the French 
king, could understand the difficulties with which he had to con- 
tend, and would remain eternally grateful for this proof of his 
friendship. 

Quite unconsciously Breteuil had rendered the grand durb^ss a 
far greater service at this second interview than at the first. She 
was still carrying on a tender correspondence with Poniatowski, 
but the last thing in the world she wanted was his return to St. 
Petersburg. 
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For quite recently she had found a successor to her Polish lover. 
He was a lieutenant of the Guards, and his name was Gregory 
Orlov. 

The Orlovs boasted no exalted ancestry. Their grandfather had 
been a ranker in the Strelitz regiment, and after an unsuccessful 
attempt at mutiny he, with a number of his comrades, had been 
sentenced to death. With his appetite for cruelty, Peter the Great 
loved to witness wholesale executions and even to assist at them 
himself. When it came to Orlov’s turn to lay his head on the 
block, this lusty soldier kicked aside the bloodstained head of a 
decapitated comrade, exclaiming: “I must make room for myself 
here!” Such coolness in the very face of death appealed to Peter; 
he spared Orlov’s life and put him into a regiment of the line, 
where in time he achieved the rank of an officer, and with it that 
of a nobleman. 

There were now living five grandsons of this robust and cynical 
hero; five muscular, handsome brothers, all of them in the regi- 
ment of the Guards, popular with their brother officers, idolized 
by their subordinates as much for their vices as for their virtues, 
for a judicious mixture of these qualities constituted the ideal of 
a Russian officer at that period. They were all daring to the point 
of foolhardiness, of cheerful dispositions, genial with their friends, 
unrestrained in their passions, heavy drinkers, gamblers, lovers, 
and confirmed fatalists. They knew how to live hotly and face 
death coolly; they were impulsive by nature, greedy but not cal- 
culating, generous to a degree, and entirely uneducated. Like cats, 
they seemed to be perpetually balancing on the edge of some preci- 
pice. Women love such men, but their fascination is also felt by 
the more primitive types of their own sex. 

Gregory was the second and the most handsome of the brothers. 
He had “the head of an angel on the body of an athlete.” He had 
distinguished himself by his singular courage at the frightful 
slaughter of Zomdorf where, though he had been four times 
wounded, he did not stir from his post; and in recognition of his 
bravery he was made aide-de-camp to Colonel Peter Shuvalov. His 
heroism was, in point of feet, not of the heroic, popular brand; it 
was merely a manifestation of the traditional Orlov contempt for 
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death, which needed no idealistic motive to spur it on to challenge 
destiny and danger. Gregory proved this quickly enough when he 
abducted his colonel’s mistress, the beautiful Princess Kurakin. 
This was a far more dangerous adventure than the battle of Zorn- 
dorf, but Gregory’s lucky star was still watching over him. Shuvalov 
met with a sudden, unexpected death, and Gregory Orlov became 
overnight one of the most picturesque figures in Russia. 

This escapade had taken place at Konigsberg, and it was con- 
sidered advisable to remove him from the neighbourhood. He was 
put in charge of Count Schwerin, who had been taken prisoner 
at the battle of Zomdorf, and sent to St. Petersburg with him. 
It was an easy, really a nominal duty; courtesy to distinguished 
prisoners of war had always been a matter of traditional Russian 
pride, and Count Schwerin had no cause for complaint. He was 
treated as a “distinguished foreigner,” lodged in a magnificent 
palace, came and went as he pleased, and was even received at 
Court. As a Prussian, he was naturally given a particularly w r arm 
welcome by Peter. “Were I emperor you would not be a prisoner 
of war,” the grand duke said, and showed the count the ring con- 
taining a portrait of Frederick II which he always wore on his 
finger. 

Gregory Orlov had ample leisure to continue his wild career in 
St. Petersburg, and to pursue his favourite sport of throwing out 
a challenge to fate. He chose the card tables for the scene of the 
next encounter. Like his brothers, he was an ardent and a reckless 
gambler; at one moment he had a thousand rubles in his pocket, 
the next moment he would be penniless. It was all the same to bim 
whether he played with officers of rank or in the meanest gambling 
dens; when he won he threw his money about liberally, and when 
he lost he ran up debts. His brothers did precisely the same. Any 
dispassionate observer, not given to reading a man’s fate in the 
stars, would have prophesied a disastrous end for them all. 

Catherine first met Orlov when he was acting as escort officer to 
Count Schwerin. There is a story that, one day when the co unt 
was visiting Oranienbaum, she stood at her window gazing in bore- 
dom down at the garden, when her eyes met the fiery glance of 
Gregory Orlov. It cannot be doubted that the virile good looks of 
the young officer made an impression on her, and Orlov was no 
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hesitant lover like Poniatowski; he seized his opportunities as soon 
as he became aware of them. He bore little resemblance to Ponia- 
towski, but he shared certain qualities in common with Saltykov 
and others who were to succeed him in Catherine’s favour; he 
was, to put it baldly, the type of man she admired. It is surely no 
coincidence that all Catherine’s lovers, with the exception of 
Poniatowski, were men of Herculean build, handsome, broad- 
shouldered warrior giants, well developed in body, underdeveloped 
in mind, tempestuous in their passions, men, in a word, whose 
common and conspicuous characteristic tvas their virility. It was 
because her lovers were of this type that Catherine earned the 
reputation of a modem Messalina, that her mental and physical 
inclinations have been labelled as incongruous, that her post- 
humous image in the panopticum of semi-educated public opinion 
has been painted in such garish colours. This waxwork figure is 
an abominable hybrid, a creature with a masculine brain, a lecher- 
ous body, and no heart; a woman always striving for effect, in- 
capable of going to bed by herself, who, in order to satisfy her 
purely sensual desires, chose her lovers for their qualifications in 
this sphere of activity alone. 

For the past century and a half this monstrous picturehas tickled 
the imagination of the middle classes. It is utterly false. Catherine 
was as tender and loving as any other woman of warm and natural 
desires. “The trouble is that my heart cannot bear to be one hour 
without love. People say that such longing only serves to conceal 
human vice— as if warm-heartedness must have a reasonl Yet it 
may be that such a condition of the heart is rather a vice than a 
virtue.” This may not be a particularly puritanical sentiment, but 
it is by no means an admission of unbridled voluptuousness. Cath- 
erine’s guiding motive was not her love of masculine strength, but 
her inbred terror of masculine weakness. She could not forget 
what experience had taught her: her childhood had been over- 
shadowed by her unavailing struggle against a weak and sickly 
brother; her marriage to a weak and sickly husband was merely a 
repetition, a never-ending variation of the same theme; every hu- 
miliation, every insult to her womanhood, had been inflicted on 
her by a weakling. A woman of exceptionally robust and healthy 
temperament may recover from the effect of nine years of nightly 
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contempt and neglect— but she can never forget them. They had 
left their mark on Catherine, and that was fear— fear of a repeti- 
tion of the humiliating experience. Catherine’s love of masculine 
strength was simply the means her sane and well-balanced mind 
had devised to escape from a horror which she dreaded. But because 
a strong vein of sentimentality ran in her nature, she was obliged 
to disguise this process of physical selection under a cloak of ro- 
manticism; she created her own naive, half-pagan conception of 
harmony of physical and spiritual perfection, of outward and in- 
ner beauty. She had, in a word, a very natural and feminine yearn- 
ing for a “hero.” 

A woman of Catherine’s character and above all brain, was, how- 
ever, bound to inspire a certain fear in the more intelligent of her 
contemporaries. She commanded interest, admiration, homage, 
and friendship to a high degree, but she also inspired the kind of 
fear that precludes love. Any clear-sighted man must have trembled 
for his self-respect, remembering her social position. Poniatowski 
had been uneasy on this score, and would no doubt have beaten a 
timely retreat if Naryshkin had not literally pushed him into the 
grand duchess’s apartments. Only such men as were supremely con- 
fident of their own robust virility and for whom other values did 
not exist were able to regard Catherine primarily as a woman, a 
creature whom they could lift like a feather, whose throat their 
fingers could encircle and crush as if it were the body of a small, 
soft bird— a woman who was perhaps a little touching, a trifle 
ludicrous, because not even the royal purple could save her, in the 
last resort, from being as all other women are. This explains the 
seeming paradox of Catherine’s admiration for Voltaire and her 
love for men of the Orlov type: it was not a paradox but a logical 
necessity. Choiseul was a good but by no means a perfect psychol- 
ogist. He had forgotten that a cultured man like Breteuil would 
necessarily maintain a level of civilized dignity in his associations 
with a woman like Catherine, and that it needed the rough sim- 
plicity of a soldier to silence Diotema’s clever tongue with a kiss. 

A woman should be judged not by the qualities of her lovers, 
but by the quality of her love. Orlov was an opportunist of very 
limited attainments, but to Catherine he seemed “a hero of the 
glorious days of ancient Rome.” For her he represented the nat- 
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ural male, her conqueror, her protector. He was a hero of the 
Golden Age, who did not know the meaning of fear. His strong 
arm not only encircled her waist, it also reached to the extent of 
his own and his brother’s influence over the regiment of the 
Guards. Catherine was fully aware of the power of the G uar ds; 
they had always been the heart, the key troops, the executants of 
every palace revolution. They had paved the way to the throne for 
the first Catherine, widow of Peter the Great, and after that for 
Elizabeth. When Orlov was not with the grand duchess, he spent 
his time in the barracks among the soldiers. He drank with them, 
played dice with them, and all the time he was spreading propa- 
ganda for Catherine. He painted her picture in the most glowing 
colours, and that of her position in the most drab. She was a burn- 
ing Russian patriot, the tortured victim of the Prussianized grand 
duke. The Guards were only too willing to listen to him, for he 
spoke their own language. His brothers in the meantime were also 
spreading the same sort of propaganda among their companions. 
The Guards regarded Peter with justifiable mistrust; they knew 
he hated them, knew that he called them “janizaries,” a gipsy pack 
who cluttered up his capital and could not be made to learn Prus- 
sian military drill. Catherine, who loved all things Russian— Rus- 
sian soldiers, and in particular the Russian Guards— appeared by 
contrast as an angel of light; anxious hopes for the future began to 
centre on her, and more than that, all the fiery enthusiasm that 
monarchist soldiers feel for any ruler who provides them with 
some outlet for the childlike passion of hero worship found an ob- 
ject in her. Unlike Poniatowski, Gregory Orlov was not a discreet 
lover; the Guards knew all about his relations with the grand 
duchess, and they took it as an honour, a condescension which in- 
cluded them all. 

Catherine, embracing the whole of semi-barbarous Russia in 
the person of her wild and brutal soldier lover, became through 
him the beloved mistress, the worshipped Little Mother, of the en- 
tire Russian Guards, a woman for whom every soldier was willing 
to lay down his life. 

Panin, Princess Dashkov, and Orlov knew very little about each 
other. Their relationships to Catherine were kept in water-tight 
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compartments. Each of them knew a different Catherine: Panin 
knew the level-headed politician. Princess Dashkov the philoso- 
pher, Orlov the woman. Princess Dashkov would have been horri- 
fied had she known that her precious idol lowered herself to 
consort intimately with a rough, uneducated soldier; Orlov would 
have been unutterably bored by the conversations of the two 
women and, since he would have been unable to follow them, 
would have shown a nasty temper. Panin, being thoroughly im- 
personal, would most probably have permitted himself an indul- 
gent smile at the oddly assorted pleasures of the future queen 
mother. 

He was not the only one who desired to see little Paul on the 
throne. All those who feared Peter’s rule desired this; not only 
Russians, but the French and Austrian ambassadors as well, and 
most of all the Empress Elizabeth, who hated her unsuccessful 
nephew and passionately loved the child Paul. In her apartments, 
where she was almost permanently confined by constant bleed- 
ings, epileptic fits, and heart attacks, she heard the news that Peter 
was waiting impatiently for her death, and knew that he would 
lay insolent hands on everything that she held sacred, on her re- 
ligion, her political treaties, her friends. But she was too super- 
stitious to break her word; now that she lay at the point of death 
she was more than ever terrified of committing herself to any di- 
rect action. She was waiting for her hand to be forced by a sign 
from Heaven, or by an outburst from the people. 

She even attempted to force some such outburst. In one of her 
rare intervals of comparative health she commanded a Russian na- 
tional comedy to be performed at the state theatre. The audience in 
the stalls was amazed to see the royal box lit up for the first time 
in months, and presently Elizabeth entered it, leading little Paul 
Petrovich by the hand. The theatre was moderately empty, and the 
empress ordered the soldiers on duty outside to be admitted. 
Twenty years before, the Guards had helped her to win the throne; 
perhaps they would help her tonight to secure that throne to a 
worthy successor. The men streamed into the theatre, bowing re- 
spectfully before the empress; among them were some of the sol- 
diers, old and bearded now, who had accompanied her on her 
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journey to the Winter Palace that evening many years ago. Eliza- 
beth set little Paul on her lap, caressed his silky curls, displaying 
the child and her love for him openly to these simple-hearted and 
impressionable men. Now was the moment for one of them to 
shout: “Long live Tsarevich Paul Petrovich!” Then surely the 
whole of this strange audience -would take up the words; it would 
be the cry of a nation voicing its demand, and one would surely 
be justified in paying heed to it. . . . But no one called out. The 
big, rough soldiers gazed up at the royal child with friendly faces; 
they liked the boy, they smiled their approval, but they remained 
quite unmoved. 

Sadly Elizabeth returned to the palace. Heaven had withheld 
the sign. The designs of fate w r ere not those of Elizabeth, and she 
must bow to fate. By this time she had abandoned herself com- 
pletely to the egotism of her ill health and her piety. She had never 
led an ordered life, but now she no longer made any attempt at 
regulating her existence. Suddenly overcome by weariness, no mat- 
ter where, she would have a bed made up, and woe to anyone who 
ventured to disturb this snatched slumber, no matter how impor- 
tant his business. She prayed and fasted incessantly, paid her physi- 
cians handsomely, but rejected their medicines in favour of any 
wonder-working elixir her waiting-women chose to recommend. 
Her swollen legs could no longer carry her up and down stairs, 
so a carpet-covered ramp was laid on top of the steps, but in a 
short time the empress was unable to negotiate even this. A sore 
appeared on her left foot, and Elizabeth would sit gazing at it for 
hours, saying that it was God’s punishment because her father, the 
Great Peter, had so often kissed that beautiful foot of hers. 

Her agony held Europe breathless. All eyes were fixed on the 
sick room where, in reality, the final battle of the Seven Years’ 
War was being waged. Once again the interested parties made at- 
tempts to persuade the dying empress to change her will: Louis 
XV wrote a long personal letter to Breteuil; the Shuvalovs planned 
a last intrigue to secure dukedoms in the conquered provinces of 
East Prussia; Panin tried to put in a word for his young charge— 
they were all too late. Elizabeth had lost all interest in die future 
of Russia. 

Catherine had most reason to fear the empress’s death. As 
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Elizabeth grew weaker, Peter gained ground. He not only began 
to speak openly o£ an immediate peace with Prussia; he even spoke 
of an alliance, an active alliance, with Frederick, and of declaring 
war on the former allies of Russia. He considered the advisability 
of a war with Denmark with the object of reclaiming a small por- 
tion of Holstein territory. As the day of his impending succession 
approached, he began to display his hatred and scorn of all things 
Russian more flagrantly than ever. His attitude was so provoca- 
tive and promised to become so intolerable that Catherine knew 
she had but one choice— to go down with him, or to take sides 
openly against him. 

But this was the worst possible moment she could have chosen 
to take any decided action, for she was once again pregnant. This 
time there was not the faintest hope of persuading Peter to adopt 
an indulgent attitude towards Orlov’s child, and Catherine was 
obliged to conceal her condition under her accommodating hooped 
skirts. As it was, the mystery surrounding the birth of little Grand 
Duke Paul promised dangerous complications for her after Eliza- 
beth’s death. In his cups Peter was already referring to his mistress 
as the “Romanovna,” a significant play on Elizabeth Vorontzov’s 
middle name. Princess Dashkov, hearing him speak in this way a 
few days before the empress’s death, set off post-haste to the palace, 
though it was the middle of the night and she was shivering with a 
high temperature and influenza, and forced the scandalized serv- 
ants to waken the grand duchess. 

“I can no longer endure this uncertainty,” she burst out. “For 
Heaven’s sake trust me and tell me what precautions you propose 
to take to avert the danger that threatens your precious person.” 

Catherine saw the red patches of excitement burning on the 
sweet childlike face of her friend, and before she replied she ordered 
the girl to get into bed beside her, wrapped a blanket round her 
frozen legs, and tucked her under her own covers. Then she said: 

“I have no plans. I can do nothing but trust in God the Father 
and His help.” 

“Then,” said Princess Dashkov, “your friends will have to act 
for you. I have courage and enthusiasm enough to inspire them 
all; I am prepared to make any sacrifice.” 

“I implore you, in the name of Heaven, to undertake nothing 
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that will expose you to any danger,” Catherine replied. “Believe 
me, there is nothing you can do. If anything should happen to you 
on my account, I should reproach myself for the rest of my days.” 

“I can only promise that I shall do nothing that may expose you 
to danger. If my blind devotion brings me to the gallows, I swear 
that you at any rate shall not suffer the consequences.” 

It was a noble and dignified speech, if a trifle unbalanced, a 
little theatrical, and not quite sincere. But while they were speak- 
ing, Catherine’s plan of action took shape, and— this again is char- 
acteristic— it was formulated not by herself but by the other wom- 
an. " Then your friends will have to act for you!” If Catherine, 
belying her words, really had a plan, it was masterly inactivity. 
Yet she put her trust less in God than in Peter’s folly and in the 
propagandist activities of the Orlov brothers. In most other re- 
spects Catherine had her equals, but she remained unrivalled in 
her capacity for using other people to carry out her unspoken and 
even strenuously denied designs. 

Deeply moved by this display of dignified resignation. Princess 
Dashkov left the palace. In her excitement she had not even no- 
ticed that her adored friend was expecting to become a mother. 

On the twenty-fifth of December 1761, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, Elizabeth died. She was at once laid in state in the 
great reception hall, and for the next few hours a stream of nota- 
bles, military and civic, passed the bier to take a last farewell of 
their empress, who “in death was wonderfully beautiful,” more 
beautiful perhaps, now that her bitter fight for lost youth and 
health was over, than she had been for many years. There was not 
a dry eye; old men and rough soldiers sobbed aloud— and when 
their tears were exhausted, they proceeded to the church to take 
the oath of allegiance to the new tsar. The priest, who had re- 
ceived the empress’s last confession, and a few hours before had 
given her extreme unction, and who knew better than anyone 
how often and with what malicious glee Peter had poured scorn 
on the Orthodox faith, extolled the new tsar in a sermon in which 
he applied the words of the Gospel, “Behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy,” not only to the birth of Christ, but to the ac- 
cession of Peter III. 
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Catherine attended the ceremony as an ordinary spectator. 
Neither her name nor that of the child Paul Petrovich was men- 
tioned in the oath of allegiance, an exception that surprised every- 
one and was the first hint of an open challenge. 

What Frederick feared and the allies hoped for did not happen: 
not a single voice was raised in protest against Peter’s succession. 
True, there were countless numbers who looked forward to his 
reign with fear and grave apprehension, but these masses were in 
no way organized; they had no leaders, no plan, and no pro- 
gramme. Everyone hoped that somebody else would “do some- 
thing.” Those in Paris and Vienna hoped that the Russian nobles 
would overthrow Peter; the nobles were banking on the Guards’ 
hatred of the “Prussian monkey”— but the Guards paraded sol- 
emnly in front of the palace shouting: “Long live the tsar!’*- and 
some of them had even been overheard to say: “Praise God that we 
have a man to rule us again after all these years of petticoat govern- 
ment!” Power is a strange thing. So long as he had been only the 
grand duke and a mere stroke of the pen would have sufficed to 
debar him from the succession, Peter was considered a fool, a mad- 
man; he was a figure of fun in the eyes of the world. Now, seated 
on the throne with the crown upon his head, he suddenly became 
one with his royal robes and insignia: he was the tsar, and all those 
who could made haste to please him, flatter him, serve him, and 
ask favours of him. The elaborate mechanism of royalty, perfected 
by centuries of use, had once more swung into action. It had 
seemed impossible that Peter could ever become tsar— now that he 
was tsar nothing seemed more likely than that he would remain so. 

At heart Peter was neither stupid nor wicked. An unrelentin g 
enemy like the Princess Dashkov had to admit that he possessed a 
streak of kindness and a certain native wit, and even Catherine 
wrote in her Memoirs: “He was not bad at heart.” Stupider and 
wickeder men than he had ruled unmolested to the end of their 
days. What made Peter incompetent as a ruler was his hard and 
embittered resentment of everything he had been forced to do 
during the past twenty years. His natural inclinations, his person- 
ality, and character— not any considerations of expediency or inde- 
pendent judgment— had driven him to behave in contrariness to 
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all of Elizabeth’s wishes. Resentment of the predecessor is a neu- 
rosis common among princes, but it is usually mollified by a nat- 
ural patriotism and disappears as soon as the country passes to its 
new ruler. Peter’s resentment was, however, directed a gainst- the 
country that, at Elizabeth’s wish, he was required to rule; and dur- 
ing the twenty years of his apprenticeship his hatred of Russia had 
grown so deep and so bitter that not even the fact that R ussia now 
belonged to him could soften it. 

Peter -was a neurotic and all his actions bore the unmistakable 
stamp of his neuroses, which expressed themselves in meaningless, 
uncontrollable impatience, overestimation of external details, and 
an utter inability to face facts. In dealing with a normal and 
healthy character, skill and patience can correct even the gravest 
faults, but in the unhealthy atmosphere of neuroticism the most 
natural things become crazy and perverted. Peter’s first political 
act, as might have been expected, was to make peace with Prussia. 
On the very night of Elizabeth’s death he sent his aide-de-camp 
Gudovich with a fervent message of devotion to Frederick, and 
dispatched couriers to all the fighting regiments with instructions 
to cease hostilities immediately. Actually this armistice after five 
years of bloodshed came as a relief to all the nations concerned; 
and even the fact that it meant relinquishing advantages so dearly 
won was no cause for grave dissatisfaction to the Russians, since 
Russia had not entered the war with the object of land annexa- 
tion, and any insistence on the retaining of conquered territory 
would have meant not only a prolongation of the war with Prussia, 
but further disputes between Russia and her allies. If Peter had 
agreed, merely as a formality, to call a meeting of his ministers and 
draw up a peace treaty in which the interests of the Russian peo- 
ple and Russian commerce were safeguarded, he would have re- 
ceived the blessing of the nation. But Peter had so little interest 
in Russia that he refused even to pretend concern for its welfare. 
He signed the treaty independently and alone, prompted by his 
personal esteem for Frederick II, and he worded it in a way that 
was characteristic of his homo-erotic worship for his unknown 
hero; he addressed Frederick not as the king of a victorious coun- 
try might address a vanquished king, not even as one equal to an- 
other, but as a soldier addressing his war lord. He offered Russia 
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as a vassal state to the Prussian king, who, only the day before, had 
been faced with defeat and had continued his campaign only in 
the slender hope of gaining support from Turkey. The wily Fred- 
erick, who had been saved by a miracle from the most dangerous 
predicament of his career, immediately realized that he was being 
offered more than he wanted and more than was good for him; 
and while he wrote to his friend Argens: “The young Russian 
tsar is a divine creature; altars should be set up to him,” he sent a 
letter by the new ambassador Baron Goltz to his overzealous 
disciple containing some sensible and private advice. He coun- 
selled Peter to respect the feelings of the people, not to insist upon 
too many reforms, to put these into action as slowly as possible, 
and above all he urged him to keep on good terms with his clever 
wife. 

But, though Peter's infatuation remained unabated, he found 
himself unable to follow his illustrious friend’s advice. His sick 
mind revolted against its sound good sense. He had never under- 
stood Frederick; he saw him in the distorted perspective of a 
pygmy viewing a giant, seeing only his military boots, interpreting 
as a scandalous libel the reports that in his leisure hours the sol- 
dier king read Voltaire and even wrote verses himself. He had 
formed his god in his own image, and the Frederick to whom he 
gazed up in worshipful awe was a gigantic sergeant-major. In order 
to resemble his hero— not because he found any pleasure in the 
routine— Peter began his reign with a show of great outward ac- 
tivity; he rose early, paraded his troops himself and, knowing that 
it was Frederick’s custom to do so, interviewed his ministers and 
the foreign ambassadors. This display of energy, compared with 
the slackness that had characterized the last years of Elizabeth’s 
reign, was a welcome change and earned the young tsar universal 
approval. He issued a flood of ukases, some extremely sensible, 
others quite ridiculous, according to whether they had been drawn 
up by his secretary Volkov or by Peter himself. On one and the 
same day the dread secret chancery, the terror of all political sus- 
pects, was abolished, and permission was given to gentlemen of the 
Court to shoot ravens in die streets of St. Petersburg. It was in the 
interests of Volkov, Vorontzov, and the men who surrounded 
Peter that he should remain popular, and for the time being he 
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listened to their counsels. He allowed the famous Siberian exiles 
to return— Lestocq, who had once been Elizabeth’s friend and had 
subsequently fallen into disgrace; Biron, that fantastic adventurer, 
the son of a groom who under Anna Ivanovna had become Duke 
of Courland; and the eighty-year-old General Munnich, who un- 
der Anna Leopoldovna had overthrown Biron. Only Bestuzhev, 
Catherine’s friend, was not recalled. On Volkov’s advice the Shu- 
valovs’ monopolies were curtailed, the tax removed from the cod- 
fishing industry, and subsidies granted to the universities and the 
academies of fine art. The ukase by which the nobles were freed 
from compulsory military service was especially popular, so popu- 
lar indeed that the Senate declared its intention of erecting a 
statue to the new tsar. 

But Peter’s days, which began m so praiseworthy a fas hion, 
ended with opulent banquets at which the tsar ordained that light- 
coloured, elaborate costumes were to be worn, and which usually 
developed into noisy and disgraceful orgies with Peter helplessly 
drunk at the side of his mistress Elizabeth Vorontzov. These af fa irs 
took place within a few days of the empress’s death, while her body 
still lay under the same roof. Many of Peter’s guests had genuinely 
loved the empress and felt thoroughly ashamed of this enforced 
betrayal of the dead; many of them were men of pious and rev- 
erential instincts who were deeply offended by what they saw, and 
even more so by the part they themselves were forced to play in 
order not to offend the tsar. Their thoughts tinned with pity to 
Catherine, who attended none of these banquets, but lived in 
strict seclusion throughout the period of mourning. 

During the six weeks that Elizabeth’s body lay in state according 
to Orthodox Russian custom, the palace was thrown open to the 
public twice a day, so that the people might pay a last tribute to 
their dead sovereign. The simple folk streamed in hundreds and 
thousands to view the body resting on a magnificent sarcophagus 
which was embellished with statues, gilt carving, a canopy of gold 
brocade and an ermine coverlet reaching to the ground, es- 
cutcheons, scrolls, artificial foliage, and innumerable candles, the 
total cost of which could not have been less than a hundred thou- 
sand rubles. And every day a woman’s figure in deep black could 
be seen kneeling beside this splendid bier, apparently absorbed in 
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grief and prayers. The people nudged each other and whispered: 
“That is the empress!” For six whole weeks Catherine spent hours 
each day on her knees beside the body, in spite of her advancing 
pregnancy and the fact that the corpse was proclaiming its pres- 
ence to more than one of the five senses. Her eyes remained down- 
cast, but she knew that the eyes of others were upon her, and that 
the hearts of the simple people were inexpressibly moved by the 
spectacle of her humble piety. The Russian people were religious 
children who had loved Elizabeth and reverenced her as the head 
of their church. They had heard little about her sins, but they 
knew of her pilgrimages, her periods of penance, her devotion to 
various convents and saints. Elizabeth had been a “Little Mother” 
who commanded a place in the hearts of her people without ever 
bothering to do very much for them. 

Sometimes Peter visited the sarcophagus; his manner on these 
occasions was unconstrained; he talked in a loud voice, would joke 
with the ladies, or find fault with the shoe buckles, the cravats, of 
the gentlemen who were attending him. The solemn light of the 
sentinel candles, the presence of majestic death, threw the contrast 
between Catherine’s quick dignity and Peter’s cynical irreverence 
into sharp relief and gave it the flavour of some primitive moral- 
ity play. And for the simple people it was a drama; Catherine knew 
that, and she played her part well. 

Peter was no actor. That may be praise for a private individual, 
but not for an emperor who, unless he is prepared to govern with 
a mailed fist, must learn to please his people. Only those who re- 
fuse to acknowledge the existing order and are independent of 
public opinion can afford to slight it— certainly not an emperor 
whose duty it is to maintain the existing order and who depends 
upon public opinion for the success of his task. “Respect the feel- 
ings of your people,” Frederick had written, but how could Peter 
respect something of which he was entirely ignorant? He forgot 
Frederick’s words, but instead he wore the uniform of the Prussian 
regiment of which Frederick had created him Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, flaunting it before the eyes of unhappy men and women who 
had lost their sons in the war against Prussia. The representatives 
of European powers listened in amazement, and those of Russia’s 
former allies in horror, while Peter boasted openly at their con- 
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ferences of how as grand duke he had rendered the most traitorous 
services to Frederick by intercepting the orders issued to the Rus- 
sian troops, or by sending advance information of their move- 
ments to the Prussian king. Sometimes in his fits of drunkenness 
they would hear him say to Baron Goltz, the German ambas- 
sador: “Let us drink to the health of your king, our master! He 
has given me a regiment, I hope that he will not dismiss me!” 

In his heart Peter had never felt himself equal to the task of 
ruling Russia, but he had not been able to escape his fate— now it 
had overwhelmed him. He found himself very much in the posi- 
tion of the victim of an anxiety dream who is thrust suddenly and 
without warning into the arena face to face with an angry bull. As 
in the dream, the bull remains comparatively quiet and gentle at 
first: as in the dream, fear is transformed into a swaggering self- 
confidence; the dreamer really begins to believe that he is a torea- 
dor, he teases the bull, takes it by the horns. . . . From cowardice 
to megalomania is but a step; Peter took that step. Because all his 
orders were obeyed, because he was surrounded by sycophants, be- 
cause no audible voice was raised in protest against him, he be- 
lieved that he could not only rule Russia but also do whatever he 
pleased w T ith it. He had taken the bull by the horns. 

The throne was upheld by two powerful forces, the army and 
the church; and the tsar was head of both. But Peter misunder- 
stood the situation. He failed to realize that his own power was 
dependent on these institutions; he grasped only the fact that he 
was their official head and consequently imagined that he was at 
liberty to do as he pleased. The army belonged to him; therefore 
he was free to turn it into a Prussian army, free to abolish the 
bottle-green uniforms with their long coats and replace them by 
short Prussian tunics, free to drill his soldiers in the Prussian man- 
ner. Was there ever a more monstrous notion than that of clothing 
an army, at the end of a victorious five years’ war, in the uniforms 
of the vanquished enemy, of drilling it according to the enemy’s 
methods? The new Prussian uniforms wounded the Russians’ na- 
tional pride and Prussian military drill was besides entirely un- 
suited to their temperament. They went through their daily 
routine with set teeth. The discontent spread to the officers who, 
regardless of seniority, were compelled to attend all parades what- 
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ever the weather. Distinguished strategists privately had to engage 
young German officers to teach them the elements of Prussian mili- 
tary drill, for the tsar would never hesitate to rebuke an officer 
who had won a battle for Russia for a badly delivered “About- 
turn!” A culminating act of tactlessness, and one that betrayed an 
utter lack of practical common sense, was Peter’s appointment of 
his uncle Prince George of Holstein— a stranger, a German, and 
a man without any military record or experience whatever— as 
commander of this thoroughly disgruntled and dissatisfied army. 
In the past the emperor himself had always been commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army. 

The army was his, and so in the April of that year Peter signed 
a treaty of “eternal peace” with Frederick, by which he bound 
himself to place a certain number of his troops at the service of 
the Prussian king. Thus the Russian soldiers, after fighting 
against Frederick for five years, were to be called upon to open 
fire on their former allies at Frederick’s command. The self-willed 
boy who now sat on the throne of Russia had played too long with 
tin soldiers; he did not know that a flesh-and-blood soldier, even 
if he is a mercenary, a mere vassal, requires the stimulus of love or 
hate before he can fight— hate for the enemy, love for his own 
cause. He did not know that love and hate do not spring into life 
at a word of command, that they must be created by deliberate 
and skilful propaganda. Peter had no time for this. The unreason- 
ing impatience of the neurotic forced him into making new deci- 
sions daily; hardly was the peace with Prussia concluded when he 
wanted to start a new war with Denmark. Within three months of 
inheriting the greatest empire in the world he was anxious to em- 
bark on a campaign of aggression for the sake of a few miserable 
square miles of land to which, as Duke of Holstein, he believed he 
could lay a claim. The idea of this war proved even more unpopu- 
lar than the peace with Prussia: every self-respecting member of 
the Russian army resolved to hand in his resignation. What possi- 
ble interest could Russia have in the aggrandizement of Holstein? 
Ever since Peter had come to the throne, the Holsteiners had 
grown more impudent and more universally disliked; they held 
the best and most lucrative positions in the government; they had 
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free access to the ear and the heart of the young tsar. When it be- 
came known that Peter intended to disband the Life Guards— the 
proudest and most trustworthy regiment in the country— and to 
replace them by Holstein troops, there could be no more doubt 
that the Duke of Holstein had dug the grave of the Russian tsar. 

Wars are notoriously expensive. When Peter came to the throne, 
the Russian regiments which were fighting in Prussia had been 
without pay for two months. Yet he was preparing for a new war 
with Denmark. The state coffers were empty. How could fresh 
funds be raised? In March an ukase appeared by which it was pro- 
posed to requisition all church property for the state. Even Peter 
the Great had balked at the ticklish problem of secularizing church 
properties. Peter III could hardly have solved it even if he had 
affected to be a devout member of the church whose head he was, 
but here again he refused to exert himself to the extent of putting 
up just enough pretence to save the people’s feelings. Once again 
he was confusing big issues with small ones, the essential with the 
incidental, superficialities with fundamentals. He jeered at Rus- 
sian dogma, behaved provokingly whenever he entered a church, 
spoke of doing away with the magnificent robes of the priests and 
clothing them in the simple black cassocks of the German clergy, 
threatened to order them to cut off their long and awe-inspiring 
beards, to remove all holy pictures save those of Christ and the Vir- 
gin Mary from the churches, and to close the private chapels in 
the houses of the nobles. He even planned to erect a Protestant 
chapel in the palace itself. Because he was totally ignorant of them, 
he tampered with forces which a man like Peter the Great had held 
in awe. He imagined that by issuing a few ukases he could revolu- 
tionize the most conservative and tradition-bound country of 
Europe. He tweaked the bull’s ear, but his own ears were deaf to 
the threatening rumble of the beast. Baron von Goltz wrote to 
Frederick; “News from the distant provinces reports that die 
clergy are everywhere stirring up the people against the tsar and 
that the spirit of indignation and unrest is becoming so widespread 
that the governors do not know how to keep the people within 
bounds.” Metropolitan Arsenius of Rostov drew up a petition ex- 
pressed in such violent words that it rather resembled a manifesto. 
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and had this delivered to the tsar; Peter flew into a rage and 
ordered the innocent monk who had acted as messenger to be 
thrown into prison. 

During the early days of Peter’s reign, Catherine had appeared 
regularly each morning in his study, but she had been so ill re- 
ceived, her advice had been greeted with such undisguised con- 
tempt, that she very soon abandoned these visits. “It is already 
clear,” Breteuil wrote to Paris at the beginning of January, “that 
the empress counts for nothing, and I believe she is seeking to arm 
herself with philosophy. The tsar has redoubled his attentions to 
Mademoiselle Vorontzov and appointed her first lady of the Court, 
above all other ladies of rank.” The tsar went even further than 
that. He demanded that everybody should treat his mistress with 
greater respect than they accorded his wife. One evening when he 
was dining with Elizabeth Vorontzov, he sent for Count Hordt, 
whom he knew to be with Catherine. Hordt, a gallant Swedish 
gentleman, refused the invitation. A few minutes later Peter him- 
self appeared, scarlet with anger, crying: “Countess Vorontzov ex- 
pects you; I advise you not to keep the lady waiting!” He now 
began to speak quite openly of getting rid of Catherine at the first 
opportunity, either by locking her up in a convent or by sending 
her back to Germany. 

All this might conceivably be explained by his growing passion 
for Elizabeth Vorontzov. But when he forbade the jeweller Ponzie 
to carry out any order of Catherine’s, and even went to the trouble 
of forbidding the gardener to deliver her favourite fruits, it can be 
assumed that this display of petty hate was occasioned by deeper 
motives. This hatred for Catherine was much older than his love 
for Vorontzov; it had been bom almost twenty years before, on 
the day she had shamed him by showing her horror at his ug liness 
after he had recovered from the smallpox. A thousand fresh hu- 
miliations had been added to the first in the course of those twenty 
years, and most of them could be attributed to Catherine’s sense 
of superiority. He had always known that she was the cleverer and 
the stronger of the two, but whereas in the past he had often 
needed her superior strength, he now believed he was powerful 
enough to revenge himself for those countless insults to his pride. 
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And yet he never ceased to fear her. He had the power to crush 
her, but he dared not share his power with her. He knew that, 
once he began to ask for her opinions or advice, Catherine would 
immediately take entire charge of his affairs. At the root of his 
megalomania lay the fear of the weakling for the strong, the un- 
easiness of incompetence in the presence of efficiency. Inherent 
weakness allied to external power are what make the tyrant. That 
is why Peter, who was not a bad man at heart, became a spiteful 
and cruel tyrant to his wife. This, and not his passion for Voront- 
zov, made his desire to humiliate and degrade Catherine and get 
her out of the way an obsession. She must be made to feel his 
power to the extent, if possible, of being banished from the coun- 
try, for only in this way could Peter find release from the intolera- 
ble preoccupation that vexed him: he was the all-powerful tsar, 
but his wife was cleverer than he. 

Catherine endured all his insults in silence. Since Elizabeth’s 
death she had appeared in public only twice, and as yet had uttered 
no word on the subject of her husband’s behaviour. “The em- 
press,” Breteuil wrote, “is treated with elaborate contempt and re- 
sponds with dignity and with tears. The people share her sorrow 
and are ever ready with good but unavailing wishes.” Another 
time he wrote: “The empress is in a dreadful position. She en- 
dures the insults of the emperor, the haughtiness of Mademoiselle 
Vorontzov, with great patience— but I cannot think that the em- 
press, whose courage and energy I know well, will not one day 
resort to desperate measures. She has friends who try to comfort 
her, and who are ready to dare everything for her sake, should she 
demand it of them.” Breteuil was right: Catherine’s patience was 
only superficial, a pose forced on her by her physical condition. 
When Princess Dashkov, Panin, and others suggested taking ac- 
tive steps to improve her position, she could do nothing but beg 
them to be as patient as she was, and wait for fete to take its 
course. Yet she herself was by no means so vague as her words sug- 
gested; she knew that she must be rid of the burden within her 
body before she could think of acting. This enforced inactivity, 
this attitude of dignified and humble resignation, won her in- 
numerable friends. Peter’s insults merely reflected on himself. 
“Peter’s unworthiness made her shine the more by comparison,” 
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Catherine herself wrote later, speaking in the third person. “He 
was like a small black patch on a beautiful face.” 

At the end of March the Court repaired to the newly completed 
Winter Palace. Peter appropriated die main wing of the building 
for his own use, installing Mademoiselle Vorontzov in the rooms 
adjoining his, and relegating Catherine to an apartment at the 
other end of the palace. She accepted this fresh slight without a 
murmur; it suited her admirably. As the time of her confinement 
approached, she even appeared at one of Peter’s banquets in order 
to di s arm suspicion, forcing herself to endure the stench of to- 
bacco smoke, the drunken laughter, Vorontzov’s sniggers, and her 
husband’s stupid chatter. There is a story that at the last minute 
Peter got wind of her condition and swore “to kill the she-devil 
on the spot.” But as he was making his way to Catherine’s apart- 
ments, he was turned from his purpose by the sudden ringing 
of the fire alarms. By the time he and his entourage had returned 
from the scene of the fire, Catherine’s labour was ended, and she 
was waiting to receive him, dressed, powdered, and coiffed, so that 
his suspicions, for lack of evidence, were perforce allayed. The 
alarm had been given at the crucial moment by her faithful serv- 
ant Shkurin, who, the report says, set fire to his own house. 

Whatever the truth of this story, Orlov’s son— later Alexis Greg- 
orevich Bobrinsky— was bom on the eleventh of April without 
causing any scandal, and was immediately handed over to the care 
of Shkurin’s wife. Ten days later, on her thirty-third birthday, 
Catherine received a large deputation who came to offer her con- 
gratulations. And now, for the first time since she had become em- 
press, she spoke her mind. She told Count Mercy, the Austrian 
ambassador, that “she heartily detested the new treaty with the 
sworn enemy.” There could be no doubt of her meaning. Cather- 
ine was repudiating her husband’s policy, openly taking sides 
against him, and looking about for allies. It was only a rasn al re- 
mark dropped at a birthday party, but the whole Court knew of 
it before the day was out; couriers had sped with the news to Vi- 
enna and Paris; diplomatic hopes and conjectures had been roused. 

Catherine was rid of her burden. The fight had begun. 


In Russia, as everywhere else, money was an indispensable ne- 
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cessity, and Catherine had no money. She asked Breteuil to pro- 
cure her a loan of a hundred thousand rubles, but the Frenchman, 
though he wished Catherine every success, did not feel her success 
to be sufficiently assured to warrant paying such a price to secure 
her support for French interests. An English merchant named 
Weldten finally advanced her the loan. But it was a comparatively 
small sum. To carry through a revolution on a large scale it was 
necessary to have the support not only of officers and nobles, who 
could be won by an appeal to their honour and patriotism, but 
also of the common soldiers; and no one had a more intimate 
knowledge of the common Russian soldier than the brothers 
Orlov: wine was far more effective than well-water in buying their 
loyalty. Catherine was quick to realize this; she knew the ways of 
her adopted land and the infallible effect of bribery. "When she 
heard that the post of paymaster of artillery had Mien vacant, she 
gave a hint to General Villebois, and the twenty-seven-year-old 
Gregory Orlov was entrusted with this responsible position. Very 
soon the artillery funds began to flow freely down the throats of 
the soldiers. Tongues loosened by unstinted rations of wine gave 
vent to the pent-up resentment against Peter and lavished praise 
upon Catherine. Who can profess to distinguish the true from the 
false, the spontaneous from the artificial, in the flood-tide of a 
wave of national propaganda? Powder must be to hand before it 
can be set alight— more one cannot say. Peter had supplied the 
powder, the Orlovs set the fuse. 

Meanwhile Princess Dashkov was scheming busily elsewhere. 
She continued to frequent the Court and to play her childish 
pranks with Peter, who smiled indulgently on his mistress’s little 
sister. In this way she was able to keep in close touch with those 
who were momentarily in power; she tried to find supporters 
among her husband’s friends and appealed to Lieutenants Passek 
and Bredikhin of the Preobrazhensky regiment, and to the 
brothers Rosloslev of the Ismailovsky regiment. She was particu- 
larly anxious to win over Cyril Razumovsky, the brother of Eliza- 
beth’s one-time favourite, because she knew that he was popular 
with the army, and also because she knew he was in love with Cath- 
erine. But neither she nor Orlov were able to make the wily old 
Ukrainian commit himself. To the most cunning questions he re- 
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plied that it needed a cleverer man than he to decide. Later he 
was to reveal himself as a staunch ally, but he had one confederate 
only, and that was Catherine herself. Little Princess Dashkov had 
better luck with the Archbishop of Novgorod. This reverent man, 
who was held in veneration by the whole of the Russian clergy, 
openly declared himself prepared to give his blessing to what he 
hoped God would soon bring to pass. 

With a caution that became not only his position, but still more 
his phlegmatic character, Panin sounded the members of the Sen- 
ate, keeping ears and eyes open and missing nothing. Oddly 
enough, one of Peter’s first actions on his accession had been to 
create this portly, indolent, peace-loving man, who had never in 
his life worn a uniform and who heartily detested everything con- 
nected with soldiering, general of the infantry. This appointment 
was not actuated by malice; Peter genuinely wished to please him; 
he wanted to ingratiate himself with Panin, and imagined that the 
count would be as delighted with his dashing new uniform as Peter 
himself would have been. When Panin was informed by the tsar’s 
adjutant of his new appointment, he remarked laconically that, if 
there was no other way of evading this undeserved honour, he 
would be forced to return to Sweden. Peter was furious. “I have 
always been told that this Panin was a man of intelligence,” he 
cried. “Never let me hear it said again.” But an appointment was 
an appointment; Panin remained a general, though not on “active 
service.” He made no attempt to mend his indolent ways and re- 
ceived only the civilian pay accruing to his new rank. Yet the fact 
that he had been given this sinecure only increased the elderly 
man’s anger at the stupid way in which the new tsar was exercis- 
ing his absolute power. Without abandoning his reserve he con- 
trived to put himself in touch with other dissatisfied spirits, who 
were aware of his attitude and counted on his cool resource in the 
hour of need. 

Sometimes Panin would confer with Princess Dashkov, and she 
let him believe that they were both working for the same end, 
namely, to overthrow Peter and secure the legitimate succession 
to the little tsarevich. Sometimes, too, she would hold a council 
of war with the Orlov brothers. She looked on these rough, unedu- 
cated men. who could barelv read or write, as subordinates who 
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had been instructed to receive her orders and carry them out with- 
out question. The confederates in the plot mistrusted and lied to 
each other; each was working for a different cause, a different end, 
and they each had different motives. Their preparations were elab- 
orate and by no means planned for hurried execution. To win 
over the Senate and the Synod, to secure the allegiance of the peo- 
ple with the help of the clergy, to incite the army by mouth-to- 
mouth propaganda, were schemes that required years of intensive 
and risky work. The confederates knew this, and believed that 
they would have to wait for an indefinite period before success 
finally came to crown their efforts. They had forgotten their most 
powerful ally. Princess Dashkov, the Orlovs, the officers of the 
Guard, the bishops, were all performing their various labours— 
but more effectively than any of them Peter was working for his 
own destruction. 

Three months after his accession he had abandoned even the 
pretence of governing. His few sober hours were spent in trivial 
military occupations, visiting the barracks, attending parades, and 
preparing for the war against Denmark. Ever since his two uncles 
had arrived from Holstein to share in their nephew’s newly ac- 
quired glory, he had once more immersed himself in Holstein 
affairs to the exclusion of everything else. His shrewd Russian ad- 
visers entirely lost what little influence they had over him; at the 
least hint of opposition he would fling abuse at their heads, and 
worse— he even struck Volkov, Naryshkin, and Melgunov in 
public. 

On the third of June he circulated a memorandum in the Sen- 
ate which disclosed the fact that there was a deficit in the national 
budget to the amount of one-tenth of the nation’s income and 
“that this deficit was due to the expense of maintaining the troops 
abroad.” Peter had put the troops stationed in Schleswig at the 
disposal of Frederick, and was mobilizing fresh troops in Livonia 
for his campaign against Denmark. 

On the eighth of June the Department for Foreign Affairs is- 
sued the information that the Khan of the Crimea had invaded 
the Russian frontiers “with overwhelming forces.” Peter did not 
care a button for Russia’s frontiers; his reply was to issue an order 
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to the effect that horses were to be held in readiness at all post 
stations for his journey to Denmark. He was informed that there 
was serious unrest in the province of Astrakhan, that the peasants 
were holding seditious meetings in the factories and on the farms. 
He sent a single regiment to quell the disturbances; he needed all 
his remaining soldiers for the Danish campaign, for this senseless, 
thoroughly unpopular, and unnecessary war over an unimportant 
piece of Holstein territory about which nobody except himself 
cared two straws. 

No one who was sensitive to public opinion and aware of its 
power could remain blind to the danger. An unpopular tsar, at 
the beginning of his reign, after five years of exhausting and crip- 
pling warfare, was proposing to plunge the country into a new and 
universally undesired war. Moreover Peter had not yet been 
crowned. He was asking his soldiers to fight and die for him before 
he had been divinely anointed, a ceremony with which no Rus- 
sian emperor had ever dared to dispense. But Peter refused to dis- 
cuss his coronation— his idol, the King of Prussia, had never been 
crowned; he had entered the glorious war against Austria soon 
after his accession to the throne, and Peter was determined to act 
likewise, winning his own laurels in Denmark. 

Baron Goltz wrote to Frederick II: “No one in the world save 
Your Majesty can persuade the emperor to abandon this fatal 
war.” Frederick at once wrote Peter a long explanatory letter. The 
not unnatural wish to keep his devoted admirer on the throne of 
Russia gave his words a heartfelt warmth. “I have no right to 
meddle in Your Majesty’s affairs,” he wrote, “and to poke my 
nose in everywhere, but I speak now as a private individual and a 
well-wisher, who may hide none of his thoughts from a friend. I 
will confess that I wish most fervently Your Majesty had allowed 
himself to be crowned, for such a ceremony would impress a peo- 
ple accustomed to witnessing the coronation of its sovereigns. . . . 
Your Majesty may remember what happened during the first ab- 
sence from home of Peter I, when his own sister plotted to over- 
throw him. Let Your Majesty imagine that some wretch, some 
discontented person, should during your absence plot to restore 
Ivan to the throne, and that, with the help of foreign money, Ivan 
should escape from the fortress, gather troops about him— would 
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Your Majesty not then be obliged to hasten home from the war, 
even in the hour of victory, to stamp out the fires of rebellion?” 
Frederick was aware of the extent of the danger, and it is quite 
likely that he knew from which quarter it threatened. But having 
already advised Peter to remain on good terms with his wife, he 
could not allow himself to be more explicit on this point, except 
for the hint expressed in the words “Peter I ... his own sister.” 

Peter remained deaf to his friend’s advice. He told Frederick 
that he was worrying himself unnecessarily, that “anyone who un- 
derstood the Russians need have no fear of them.” It was not his 
infatuation for the Prussian king that was the cause of his down- 
fall, but the superficial nature of that infatuation. “He is my God,” 
Peter had been heard to remark. But he did not obey his God, 
he merely tried to imitate him. 

On the tenth of June he was informed that the fleet was in no 
condition to undertake the transport of troops to Denmark, be- 
cause a large number of the sailors had been stricken down by an 
epidemic. To the horror of everyone Peter immediately issued 
an ukase— whether he was drunk or sober at the time it is impossi- 
ble to tell— commanding the sick navy “to recover immediately.” 

On the same day celebrations of the Russian-English-Prussian 
alliance began. In honour of the occasion a number of statues rep- 
resenting figures symbolical of Peace had been ordered from Bel- 
gium, and the Court poet wrote a drama entitled La Pace degli 
Eroi which the Court composer set to music. Garlands of flowers 
festooned golden tablets bearing the names of Frederick, George, 
and Peter; a huge display of fireworks had been arranged, and a 
salute of cannons was to be fired at the moment when the toast of 
eternal peace was given. 

These elaborate celebrations began with the famous banquet 
which was to end so disastrously and prove the psychological turn- 
ing point in the drama of the Russian throne. Five hundred places 
had been set; all the important government officials, foreign dip- 
lomats, the most disting uished members of the aristocracy and the 
army, were present. Catherine sat at the centre of the table, Peter 
at the head beside the German ambassador. He proposed three 
toasts. “The health of the imperial family,” “the eternal duration 
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of the peace between Russia, England, and Prussia,” and “the 
health of the King of Prussia.” When the health of the imperial 
family was drunk, Peter sent his adjutant Count Gudovich to ask 
Catherine why she had not risen to drink the toast. Catherine re- 
plied that, since the imperial family consisted only of herself, her 
husband, and her son, she had not considered it necessary to rise. 
Gudovich delivered the message, and the tsar sent him back im- 
mediately to tell his wife she was “a silly fool "—dura, in Russian- 
otherwise she would have known that his two Holstein uncles were 
also members of the imperial family. Then, fearing that Gudovich 
might not have delivered the message in its full crudity, he leaned 
forward and shouted down the table to his wife: "Dura! Dura!" 

For a moment there was silence in the great hall. Everyone pres- 
ent realized that something outrageous, something unforgivable, 
had happened. All eyes -were fastened on Catherine: she had 
turned deathly pale, and her eyes filled with tears. But she was 
the first to recover herself. She turned to Count Stroganov, who 
was standing behind her chair, and begged him to tell her quickly 
a funny story to distract her thoughts. Stroganov had the presence 
of mind to begin a light-hearted conversation, and was exiled to 
his provincial estates that same night for his pains. 

There were five hundred witnesses of this disgraceful incident. 
Five hundred people felt disgust at the tsar’s uncouth behaviour, 
sympathy with the empress, and admiration for her splendid forti- 
tude. All the things with which Catherine had in the past re- 
proached herself, her scruples concerning her affairs with Saltykov 
and Poniatowski, were wiped out by this exhibition of crude 
brutality. In a second every hesitant sympathizer had been won 
over to her side. It was characteristic of Catherine that she flour- 
ished in adversity, that she grew great by her capacity for endur- 
ing humiliation— it was therefore fitting that this, the greatest 
humiliation that had ever fallen to her lot, should be the signal 
for the beginning of her supreme struggle for power. Insulted as 
an empress before the whole Court, as a wife before her husband’s 
mistress, she had won the most valuable triumph of her career: 
the right, in her own eyes, and in the eyes of the world, to assert 
herself. 

She said later that it was on this evening that she first began to 
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listen to the counsels of her husband’s enemies. That is not true. 
It is true, however, that until then she had waited, hesitated, pro- 
crastinated. Unlike Peter, she held a certain respect for the law— 
or rather, she respected the respect of others for the law, and was 
careful not to alienate those feelings of sympathy which alone can 
ensure a long and peaceful reign. Not until Peter had put himself 
publicly in the wrong, was she seriously prepared to consider the 
possibility of overthrowing him. Her conferences with Orlov took 
a more definite tone. A plan was suggested to arrest Peter in his 
room, as Elizabeth had arrested little Tsar Ivan. But Elizabeth 
had been the daughter of Peter the Great; she had been appointed 
to the succession in her mother’s will; and Catherine had no claim 
to the throne either by blood or by any legal act. And Peter was 
not an infant in arms. For two days the celebrations continued un- 
interrupted; then Peter moved to Oranienbaum. There he was 
surrounded by fifteen hundred armed Holstein soldiers. The 
handsome Gregory, a bom gambler, accustomed to staking every- 
thing on the turn of a card, was impatient for the game to begin. 
He was convinced that Catherine had only to give a sign for the 
whole of Russia to rise up against their hated tsar. . . . 

But Catherine refused to give the sign— she was waiting for a 
sign herself. She was not superstitious like Elizabeth, and it was 
not a sign from Heaven for which she was waiting; she was hoping 
that a situation would arise to force her hand and justify her in 
the eyes of the world. She had no desire deliberately to take the 
responsibility for an action of still uncertain issue, and one that 
would certainly mean the shedding of blood and much misery. 
She knew that the sympathy which she could command as a 
wronged and helpless woman would be lost to her the moment she 
took up arms against her own husband, the legitimate monarch of 
Russia. And even though she did not need this sympathy to carry 
out her coup d’etat , she saw beyond the moment to the time when 
she would reign as a usurper, and her only claim to the throne 
would lie in the goodwill of the nation. These were extremely 
logical considerations, but they were prompted by something 
which was deeper than logic— by Catherine’s brilliant intuition. 
She was no man-woman; she had masculine ambitions, but she re- 
mained essentially a woman. Her attitude towards fate was the at- 
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titude of a woman towards her lover: passionate, challenging, but 
at the same time passive. She had no desire to master fate; she 
longed, with all the strength of her superhuman will, to be mas- 
tered by fate. 

Catherine remained alone in St. Petersburg for four days, from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth of June, before she moved to Peterhof. 
Nothing is known of her activities during this time; neither she 
nor any of her confederates left a record of what happened during 
those four days. It may, however, be assumed that she was prepar- 
ing the manifesto which was to be issued to the nation as soon as 
the coup d'etat had been accomplished, and that she managed 
somehow to send a draft of it to Cyril Razumovsky, for it was in 
his possession when the revolution broke out. It is very probable 
that she used Alexis Orlov and not Gregory to help her in this, for 
the handsome Gregory had been shadowed by spies of the state 
police for some time past, though so clumsily that he was quite 
aware of the identity of the chief agent Lieutenant Perfilev and 
was able to twist him round his little finger. One thing is certain: 
those who were working for Catherine pinned their hopes on the 
Danish campaign, Peter’s absence, and the state of general unrest 
and disorder in which he would leave the country. 

Once again it was Peter himself who hastened his doom in an 
unexpected manner. Ever since he had put himself publicly in the 
wrong by insulting his wife, there had been no restraining him. 
His abuse of Catherine returned like a boomerang; he made things 
impossible not for her but for himself. He realized this, and his 
hatred for her was redoubled; the sight of her, the mere fact of her 
existence, became intolerable to him. He banished her from his 
presence, commanding her to remain at Peterhof while he and his 
mistress, surrounded by his soldiers and a crowd of Court ladies, 
were in residence at Oranienbaum. As usual, wine loosened his 
tongue; he made a promise that, as soon as he had got rid of Cath- 
erine, he would allow all the other ladies of the Court to divorce 
their husbands and choose new partners. The ladies, whose morals 
had relaxed considerably under the influence of the royal ex- 
ample and the constant flow of wine, applauded this decision. But 
the road from Oranienbaum to the capital was a short one; what 
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was said one evening in the country was known in St. Petersburg 
the next morning, and the ladies’ husbands, who held important 
positions in the government, ground their teeth. False rumours 
were added to true ones. Peter had erected a Protestant chapel for 
his Holstein officers at Oranienbaum— in St. Petersburg it was said 
that the tsar himself had taken holy communion in accordance 
with the Protestant ritual. The distance from St. Petersburg to 
Astrakhan was greater, and the rumours had more timp to grow; 
in Astrakhan it was said that the tsar had sold the Russian army 
to the King of Prussia on condition that it never returned to Rus- 
sia. And all this time the Senate was busy making final prepara- 
tions for the departure of the troops to Denmark. 

On the twenty-first of June a great banquet was given at Ora- 
nienbaum, which Catherine was requested to attend. Soon after 
her arrival she met the jeweller Ponzie, and asked him to take her 
Order of St. Catherine to make some necessary slight repair. 
Ponzi£ replied that in her own interests it were better the empress 
should not give him the Order, since he had just arrived at Ora- 
nienbaum to deliver an Order of St. Catherine for Elizabeth 
Vorontzov, and the emperor would be sure to take offence if the 
empress failed to wear her own Order on the same evening. 

Only members of the imperial family were permitted to wear 
the Order of St. Catherine. Catherine herself had not received it 
until after her official betrothal to Peter. It was perfectly clear that 
by this gift to his mistress the tsar meant to show that she would 
shortly become a member of the imperial family; in effect he was 
announcing his forthcoming marriage to Mademoiselle Vorontzov. 
Catherine received the news in silence. She remained silent 
throughout the festivities, silent while a toy fleet was launched on 
the lake in the park, silent “with a bored expression on her face” 
while Peter played the violin in an amateur orchestra; she looked 
on in silence while Peter himself pinned the Order of St. Cath- 
erine to Elizabeth Vorontzov’s breast. 

If there was one thing Peter could not endure, it was her silence, 
her patience. Could nothing move this woman from that terrible 
calm which was perpetually putting him in the wrong? Could 
nothing sting her to an angry outburst, an ugly retort; could noth- 
ing shock her out of that dignified and monstrous submission? To- 
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wards evening, when he was flushed with drink, Peter ordered his 
adjutant Baryatinsky to arrest the empress. Baryatinsky, who dared 
neither to obey nor disobey, went for advice to the tsar’s uncle 
Prince George of Holstein, and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the old man dissuaded Peter, now hopelessly drunk and 
mad with hate, from his purpose. Catherine returned unmolested 
to Peterhof. 

But it was too late. Peter had given the sign. The news that he 
meant to arrest the empress reached the city, reached Catherine’s 
friends, reached the Guards and the soldiers. No one doubted that 
he would one day carry out the threat he had been forced against 
his will to abandon for the moment. Unrest was added to the dis- 
content already rife concerning the new war with Denmark. Ex- 
cited groups collected in the streets, criticizing the government and 
the tsar, and the police had difficulty in remaining deaf to these 
open demonstrations and in breaking up the crowds without at- 
tracting attention. Here, there, everywhere, angry citizens assem- 
bled to voice their complaints. In the barracks it was even worse. 
One day a trooper of the Dragoons demanded naively of Ismailov 
why they did not depose the tsar. Ismailov told him to go to the 
Devil. But the unrest grew; the inflamed Guards urged their of- 
ficers to take some action to protect the empress. But the conspira- 
tors, fearing a premature outbreak of the revolution, endeavoured 
to pacify these restless spirits. And so it happened that Lieuten- 
ant Passek, in a state of some excitement, delivered “treasonable 
speeches against the emperor,” and was overheard by a spy. 

On the thirtieth of June, Peter was to leave for Denmark at the 
head of his troops, and he had planned to celebrate his name-day, 
which fell on the twenty-ninth, at Peterhof on the evening before 
his departure. 

Lieutenant Passek was arrested on the evening of the twenty- 
seventh. 

“Your conspiracy,” wrote that inexorable critic, Frederick II, 
“was madness and badly planned.” He was right. Catherine’s rev- 
olution w T as so full of errors that, dispassionately viewed, it must 
have seemed madness to hope that it could succeed. The indi- 
vidual conspirators had practically no means of communication; 
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they mistrusted, spied on, and lied to each other; they each had 
different plans for the future and no common plan of action. Be- 
fore any sort of revolutionary tactics had been even remotely con- 
sidered, there were countless conspirators in the field: including 
the common soldiers, they must have numbered nearly ten thou- 
sand. Here w T as a treasonable plot directed against the state and its 
ruler, which was known to ten thousand people! This conspiracy 
showed all the errors that an illegal revolutionary movement could 
possibly have, but it had one overwhelming advantage— it was 
genuine. 

Mistakes may even prove of advantage in the case of a genuine 
revolution that is rooted in the hearts of the people and has their 
full support. The very fact that its leaders were so oddly assorted 
was propitious to its success: news of the movement was able to 
reach every section of the population, and the mutual distrust in 
which the leaders held each other served as an elaborate spy serv- 
ice. It was these very mistakes that finally put an end to uncer- 
tainty and delay and brought matters to a head at w T hat proved to 
be exactly the right moment. 

The arrest of the drunken Lieutenant Passek on a charge of ut- 
tering “offensive and treasonable speeches against His Majesty the 
Emperor” was an accident that was bound to happen sooner or 
later where so many unorganized confederates were at work, but 
it caused considerable alarm and confusion among the conspira- 
tors. Gregory Orlov hurried to inform Princess Dashkov of the 
appalling news and found her closeted wdth Panin; all personal 
considerations, all individual disagreements, were dropped in view 
of this immediate danger. Passek had been arrested; by tomorrow 
everything might be known; by the day after tomorrow every- 
thing might be lost. Means would doubtless be found of making 
Passek talk, but there might even be no need to use them; quite 
likely the tsar’s friends already knew enough to take action against 
the conspirators. Tomorrow wholesale arrests -would begin to be 
made, followed by executions and banishments to Siberia. And the 
woman for whose sake the revolution had been planned, who was 
the head and heart of the whole conspiracy, would be the first to 
suffer. For months Peter had been looking for an excuse to rid 
himself of Catherine; now he had it. 
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Later Panin and Princess Dashkov were to have endless argu- 
ments as to which of them could claim the credit for having 
thought of sending word to the empress at Peterhof that night. 
Whichever it was, one thing is clear: they realized in the course 
of their three-cornered discussion that they could count on their 
freedom for no more than a few hours, and that Catherine must 
be saved while there was still time. The impulsive Princess Dash- 
kov was inflamed with a desire to risk her own life by going to 
Peterhof to warn her adored friend— but unfortunately the mas- 
culine attire she had ordered for herself to wear on the great day 
when the revolution broke out was not ready. A wide hooped skirt 
would be a more than dangerous costume for an errand that must 
be undertaken with the strictest secrecy. In the end Gregory 
Orlov’s youngest brother Alexis, together with Lieutenant Vasili 
Bibikov, set off for Peterhof shortly after midnight in a shabby 
hired carriage. 

While they drove slowly to Peterhof— for the horses must be 
saved for the return journey— through the silver-bright summer 
night of the north, the other conspirators parted quietly. Princess 
Dashkov remained at home, distressed, excited, and chafing under 
her enforced inactivity. Panin returned to the Summer Palace, 
where the tsarevich was, and slept soundly until the tumult of the 
revolution wakened him. Orlov hurried off to inform Razumovsky 
that Passek had been arrested and Alexis gone to Peterhof to warn 
the empress. Razumovsky listened in silence, making no comment, 
but as soon as Orlov had left, he sent for his adjutant Taubert 
and ordered him to have the manifesto announcing the revolution 
printed that same night in one of the subterranean crypts. Taubert 
begged to be excused from this dangerous task. “You already know 
too much,” Razumovsky replied; “now your own head is at stake. 
Do as I tell you.” Meanwhile Gregory Orlov had gone off to the 
barracks where the Ismailovsky regiment was quartered. It was 
situated on the outskirts of the city, and would be the fust Cath- 
erine would pass on her way from Peterhof. Here Orlov came face 
to face with the spy Perfilev; he sat down with him at the card 
tables, promptly lost three thousand rubles, called for more wine, 
and finally, at four in the morning, sent the completely fuddled 
spy off to bed. Only then could he begin to make preparations for 
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Catherine’s arrival. These were almost too simple to be believed: 
they consisted in promising a barrel of brandy to a few dozen sol- 
diers, and holding a conversation with the regimental priest 
Father Alexis. But that is neither here nor there. 

Now at last everything was happening as Catherine had wished. 
She was lying fast asleep when fate itself, in the person of Alexis 
Orlov, knocked at her door at five o’clock in the morning. The 
tiny pavilion of Monplaisir which Catherine occupied at Peterhof 
was not guarded; the empress’s devoted waiting-woman Shargo- 
rodsky, seeing the familiar figure of an officer, opened the door 
and allowed him to enter without a word. In the dressing room 
the festival dress which Catherine was to wear for the celebration 
of Peter’s name-day was laid out ready for her to put on. 

Alexis Orlov was only half as handsome as his brother; that is to 
say, the right side of his face was fair as an angel’s, but the left side 
was like a devil’s mask. He had been wounded by a sabre cut in a 
duel, the scar had healed badly, and his upper lip was drawn back 
in a perpetual satanic grin. But this disfigurement, far from 
worrying him, only inspired him to rival his brothers and all his 
comrades in deeds of courage, daring, and recklessness. 

He stepped unceremoniously to the bedside of the sleeping em- 
press and wakened her with the words: “It is time to get up; the 
carriage is waiting, and everything is prepared in the city.” 

Catherine asked what had happened. 

“Passek has been arrested.” 

Now everything was just as she had hoped. Her friends had 
acted for her, unasked, but according to her wishes. They had done 
something which could not be undone; one of their number had 
been arrested; all of them were in danger. There was no longer 
any question of making a voluntary decision, of coming forward 
as the declared enemy of her husband, the rightful Emperor of 
Russia; the decision now lay between submitting to the destruc- 
tion of herself, her friends, and all true Russian patriots, and fight- 
ing. It was a question of immediate and necessary self-defence. 
Now, as a desperate woman in danger of her life, she could appeal 
to the Russian people for help. In a situation such as this she could 
show the courage, the shrewdness, the determination of ten men. 

It took her only a few minutes to dress. She put on her simplest 
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black mourning gown and, since her hairdresser did not arrive at 
Peterhof until seven, hastily put up her hair with a few pins. The 
garden was deserted; everyone was still asleep; she walked unob- 
served across the damp gravel to the waiting carriage. She was ac- 
companied only by the two young officers and her waiting-woman 
Shargorodsky. Orlov sat beside the driver, encouraging him to 
whip the last ounce of strength from the exhausted horses; the 
whip cracked and the shabby carriage swept at a sharp pace over 
the country road. The silvery Russian night had turned to the 
golden light of a brilliant summer dawn. A few isolated vehicles 
passed them on the road— no one recognized this simply clad wom- 
an driving in a caleche drawn by hired horses as the empress. The 
carriage was far shabbier than the one in which, twenty years be- 
fore, she had travelled through Prussia and Pomerania on her way 
to Russia; her retinue, her luggage, were even scantier; she had 
nothing with her save the dress she was wearing. If her coup failed, 
the best she could do for herself would be to fly to Sweden, a 
beggar. 

A few miles from St. Petersburg they were met by Gregory Or- 
lov, and Catherine changed carriages in order to proceed more 
quickly with his fresher horses. Towards eight o’clock they reached 
the barracks of the Ismailovsky regiment on the outskirts of the 
city. Here they halted. Orlov got out and went into the guard 
room while Catherine waited in the carriage outside. The drum- 
mer sounded a roll, and immediately a few dozen soldiers and a 
handful of officers appeared in the streets, still tousled with sleep 
and only half dressed. Catherine stepped from the carriage, want 
up to the straggling group, and said: 

“I have come to you for protection. The emperor has given 
orders to arrest me; he intends to kill me and my son.” 

The soldiers had never seen the empress at close range before. 
They had a clear picture of her personality painted for their sim- 
ple soldier hearts by the simple soldier mentality of the Orlovs. 
It was the picture of a Matushka, a Little Mother, a woman who, 
though she sat upon the throne of Russia, had a place in her heart 
for all soldiers, but more particularly for the most Russian of sol- 
diers— the Guards. Many of these men had at one time or another 
accepted money from the Orlovs in Catherine’s name, and every 
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one of them had been mortally offended by Peter’s preference for 
the foreign regiments. Now this woman, this Little Mother, was 
standing among them in her simple black gown, with her dark 
hair in disorder, yet beautiful enough to please any man, calm and 
dignified, even though she knew the assassins to be close on her 
heels, a defenceless, persecuted woman queenly in her dignity, a 
woman fashioned, from the top of her head to her heels, to be 
loved and honoured by the people. Love for Catherine, hatred of 
Peter, masculine gallantry, and soldierly aggressiveness combined 
to wring a hoarse cry from their throats: 

“Hurrah! Long live our Little Mother Catherine!” 

The spark had caught. They were only a handful of soldiers, but 
they were wild with enthusiasm. They kissed Catherine’s hands, 
her feet, the hem of her dress. And while they were swearing to 
protect her with their blood and their lives against all enemies, 
even against the tsar himself. Father Alexis appeared suddenly in 
their midst with a raised crucifix, accompanied by the colonel of 
the regiment. Count Cyril Razumovsky. It was the work of a sec- 
ond: there, under the open sky, on the rough ground of the bar- 
racks yard, Catherine was proclaimed “sole ruler of Russia” by a 
handful of dishevelled, half-dressed soldiers. This was all the prep- 
aration the Orlovs had made. "What might follow was left to two 
vastly more powerful factors: the will of the people and chance. 

Farther on lay the barracks of the Semenovsky regiment. Here, 
too, they hoped to meet with a similar wave of enthusiasm and to 
add to the number of their supporters. Catherine returned to her 
shabby carriage; Razumovsky and Orlov rode beside her; Father 
Alexis with his crucifix walked ahead; and they were followed by 
a rabble of excited soldiers. It was by no means an impressive pro- 
cession, yet it was sufficiently large to attract attention. A few 
officers had ridden on ahead to warn the Semenovsky Guards of 
Catherine’s approach. Before the empress reached the building, 
jubilant hordes came running to meet her, likewise only half- 
dressed, in shirt-sleeves, without caps, but all armed to the teeth, 
shouting and gesticulating with joy. There and then in the middle 
of the street they swore an oath of allegiance to their new ruler 
and added their numbers to those of the Ismailovsky regiment. At 
the head of the two regiments, between a double row of onlookers 
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who had come to gape at this curious procession without under- 
standing its significance, Catherine rode slowly towards the Nev- 
sky Prospect. 

A certain confusion was evident in the ranks of the Preobra- 
zhensky regiment. When the news of Catherine’s entry into the 
city had reached them at eight o’clock that morning, a number of 
officers had attempted to maintain order. Peter had always shown 
a preference for this regiment, particularly for the Grenadiers, 
who were commanded by his mistress’s brother, the young Count 
Vorontzov. Vorontzov and Major Voyokov harangued the sol- 
diers, reminding them of the oath they had sworn to the emperor. 
In close-pressed ranks the Preobrazhensky regiment marched 
against the rebels, and the two columns collided in the Nevsky 
Prospect. 

It was the turning point of the revolution. If there w T a$ any 
fighting, the outcome would be uncertain, and even if Catherine’s 
party was victorious, she would have been the cause of blood- 
shed; the first fine frenzy of enthusiasm would be clouded by sor- 
row and distress. But before the first shot was fired, a voice— it was 
that of Prince Menshikov— shouted from the ranks of the Preobra- 
zhenskies: “Hurrah! Our Litde Mother, the Empress of Russia!” 
Immediately the whole regiment took up the cry as one man; the 
soldiers arrested their officers on the spot and begged the empress’s 
forgiveness for having hesitated to join her at once. 

The whole city was roused by this time. People rushed from 
their houses into the streets and mingled with the soldiers to wit- 
ness the strange happenings, filled with enthusiasm, or catching 
their enthusiasm from the others. The procession made slow prog- 
ress through the crowds, but news of its advance sped like light- 
ning through the alleys and byways, passed from mouth to mouth, 
from house to house. Excited spectators of all ages and sexes, with 
their garments hastily flung on, hurried from the farthest outlying 
districts; many of them were only vaguely aware, others totally 
ignorant, of the cause of the excitement, but they heard shouting 
and so they too began to shout; they heard cheering and they too 
cheered; the procession grew longer, denser, more exultant, at 
every step. The accumulated discontent of the past months, the 
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electric tension of the last two days, when uncertainty had hung 
heavily in the air, the people’s need to love someone and find an 
emotional outlet for their patriotism, were all expressed in a wild 
abandonment to enthusiasm that reached its climax when the 
Horse Guards, fully armed and in perfect military discipline, rode 
up behind their officers and surpassed every other regiment in 
their display of fanatical loyalty. 

Strangely enough, it was Gregory Orlov’s regiment, the Guards’ 
Artillery, that showed signs of protest, the soldiers de man ding to 
be informed of General Villebois’s orders before they acted. For 
some unknown reason— various biographers have attributed it to 
jealousy— Orlov had not taken Villebois into his confidence. Cath- 
erine, waiting outside the barracks, sent for the general, who, when 
he appeared, proceeded to expound the dangers of her undertaking. 

“I did not send for you to give me advice,” Catherine said, “but 
to find out what you propose to do.” 

“To follow you,” Villebois replied, falling on his knees. There- 
upon he took the oath of allegiance and handed over the keys of 
the arsenal to Catherine. 

At nine o’clock the procession finally reached the Kazan Cathe- 
dral; the church was already full, and it was here that Panin ar- 
rived with little Paul Petrovich. In the general hurry and confu- 
sion they had forgotten to take off the child’s nightcap. The priest 
blessed Catherine with the cross, and she took her oath as Empress 
and Autocrat of Russia. Neither the sleepy-eyed tsarevich nor his 
tutor Panin could raise any protest; the deed had been accom- 
plished. 

From the Kazan Cathedral the procession made its way to the 
Winter Palace. Less than an hour before, Catherine had been a 
woman fleeing to St. Petersburg in danger of her life, in a shabby 
carriage, attended only by a waiting-woman and two officers. 
True, she still occupied the same unpretentious carriage, with 
Orlov and General Villebois standing one on each step; but 
now she was preceded by priests in their full vestments, while 
thousands of soldiers, thousands of townspeople, followed behind. 
The air was full of the sound of pealing bells; progress was slow, 
for everyone wanted to peer into the carriage, to see the empress, 
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to wish her happiness, to win a word, a smile, from her. It was ten 
o’clock before they arrived at the Winter Palace, where the Senate 
was already assembled. 

As Catherine was stepping out of the carriage to enter the pal- 
ace, Princess Dashkov arrived. She had come most of the way on 
foot, forcing her way with difficulty through the throng, but at 
last she was recognized by some officers, who lifted her in their 
arms and passed her from hand to hand over the heads of the 
crowd till she found herself standing safely on the steps of the pal- 
ace, able to hail Catherine with a cry of “Heaven be praised!” as 
she fell upon her neck. After this Catherine was overwhelmed 
with congratulations; the palace doors were thrown open, and 
everyone was allowed to enter freely to greet “Little Mother 
Catherine,” just as they had been allowed to pay their last respects 
to “Little Mother Elizabeth.” Meanwhile the manifesto which 
had been printed overnight was being distributed among the 
masses. It was worded: 

We, by the Grace of God, Catherine II, Empress and Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, etc. . . . 

All true sons of the Russian Fatherland have clearly recog- 
nized the danger that threatened the Russian empire. The 
safety of our Orthodox Greek Church has been imperilled by 
the disregard for ecclesiastic traditions, so that our Orthodox 
Church was exposed to the danger of being obliged to adopt 
another confession. Secondly, our glorious Russia has been 
cheated of the prize won at the cost of so much bloodshed and 
has been placed under the bitter yoke of its age-old enemy 
for the sake of an ignominious peace. At the same time the 
inner organization of the country, on which the unity and 
welfare of the Fatherland depends, lies in ruins. Therefore, 
because we are convinced of the danger to our faithful sub- 
jects, we have seen ourselves obliged, with the help of God 
and His Justice, and encouraged by the clear and unfeigned 
wish of our faithful subjects, to ascend the throne as Auto- 
crat of all the Russias, whereupon all our faithful subjects 
have taken the solemn oath of allegiance. 


Catherine. 
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This manifesto had been prepared in advance, and was doubt- 
less worded by Catherine herself, or at any rate in accordance with 
her instructions. Brief and concise as it was, it contained a very 
definite and extensive programme in place of the usual fine 
phrases. It dealt with the two main points on which Peter had 
offended the religious and national susceptibilities of the Rus- 
sians; it pacified the clergy, flattered the army, gave new hope to 
Russia’s former allies, and revealed the empress as the grateful 
instrument of the people’s will. It was the final crystallization of 
twenty years of unremitting effort: Catherine had succeeded in 
making the Russian people believe that she— a pure German by 
blood— was the sole champion of their national interests, despite 
the fact that no less than three male descendants of the house of 
Romanov were alive in Russia, of whom two, Peter and Ivan, had 
been proclaimed tsar. 

Towards midday the first batch of regular army troops joined 
the Guards. More than ten thousand soldiers had gathered in the 
great square outside the palace and in the streets leading up to it, 
giving them the appearance of a vast military encampment. The 
whole town was out and about, eager to pay homage to the new 
empress. A hearse had been seen in one of the side streets, and the 
rumour spread that Peter III was dead. There were, in conse- 
quence, many people who had no inkling that a coup d’etat had 
been enacted but imagined this to be a legitimate succession. It 
has never been ascertained whether the hearse really contained the 
body of some unfortunate wretch who had died, or whether it had 
been procured by Orlov. 

The day was hot and sultry, but not one of the vast crowd that 
had gathered in front of the palace dreamed of moving from the 
spot. There was plenty to be seen, plenty of cause for fresh excite- 
ment. At twelve o’clock the fathers of the Russian Church ap- 
peared, venerable, silver-haired men in full robes, carrying the 
insignia of power— the crown, sceptre, and holy books— which they 
were taking to the new empress. Serene and majestic, they strode 
through the crowds that fell back in awe to make way for them. 
A very different effect was produced when the chief quarter- 
master, entirely on his own initiative, sent for the old Russian uni- 
forms to be brought in large carts from the arsenal where they 
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had been stored and distributed them to the soldiers. With deaf- 
ening roars of joy the men tore off the hated Prussian tunics, tram- 
pled the Prussian caps in the dust, and put on their old uniforms. 

At one o’clock the palace doors were closed to the public. Cath- 
erine and the Senate proceeded to hold a council of state. The 
burning problem was Peter. As yet no one knew what Peter meant 
to do, what indeed he could do, and finally what was to be done 
with him. The last question was clearly the most easily answered; 
Peter must be forced to abdicate and then for the time being im- 
prisoned. Immediately after she had arrived at the Winter Palace, 
when the tumult was at its height, Catherine had given the sig- 
nificant order that the Kalinka Bridge w T as to be closed and no 
one was to be allowed to enter the city from that direction. The 
only road from Oranienbaum to St. Petersburg lay across this 
bridge, and the order was designed to keep Peter as long as pos- 
sible without news from the capital. It had been planned that 
Peter w T as to go to Peterhof during the afternoon to attend the 
celebrations in honour of his name-day; when he arrived he would 
find the palace deserted and would realize what had happened. 
What would he do? He might proceed to Livonia, where the 
major part of the Russian army was stationed in readiness for their 
departure to Denmark. These troops, which had not yet sworn 
allegiance to Catherine, threatened a very serious danger to the 
new government. An equally grave peril threatened from the 
coast, in the event of Peter proceeding to Kronstadt and advanc- 
ing on the capital down the Neva by boat. 

Measures were accordingly taken to minimize both these dan- 
gers. At three o’clock a courier was dispatched to the Governor 
General of Riga— the same General Braun who twenty years be- 
fore had met the little German princess at the frontier and given 
her such useful information about the Russian Court— with the 
manifesto announcing Catherine’s accession to the throne, a list 
of the new forms of oath, and an ukase requiring him “to accept 
orders from no one unless signed by Catherine, without first see- 
ing the messenger.” Catherine added a sentence in her own hand- 
writing to the effect that, “should the former emperor appear in 
Livonia, he is to be arrested at your command and brought dead 
or alive to St. Petersburg.” 
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Admiral Talyzin himself went to Kronstadt with a note to Com- 
mandant Nummers, which read: 

“Admiral Talyzin is coming to Kronstadt with our full author- 
ization. Whatever orders he may give are to be carried out. Cath- 
erine.” 

Meanwhile the number of supporters among the army contin- 
ued to increase. Officers of the Guard galloped to the troops sta- 
tioned outside the city and won fresh sympathizers for the govern- 
ment. Three regiments which had started to march to Narva on 
the previous day, hearing news of the coup d’etat , turned back 
immediately, abandoned the unpopular Danish campaign, and 
joined the cheering crowds outside the Winter Palace. Two bat- 
talions of Cossacks who had been ordered to Oranienbaum by 
Peter did the same. The excitement in the streets grew wilder; 
soon a drunken boisterousness was added to patriotic fervour, for 
the Orlovs had promised the soldiers brandy and had kept their 
word. The doors of the wine shops stood open, the crown was pay- 
ing, and frequently more vodka was drunk to the empress’s health 
than was good for the drinker’s own. The Austrian and French 
envoys, in an effort to cement the old alliance against Prussia, 
bought barrels of brandy and offered free liquor to all those who 
passed their houses. In spite of this liberality there were no acts 
of violence, except for one incident— the arrest of Prince George 
of Holstein and the plundering of his house. 

At six o’clock Peter’s first messenger arrived, in the person of 
Chancellor Vorontzov. He asked Catherine why she had left 
Peterhof and reproached her for this surprise attack. By -way of 
reply Catherine led him to the window and, pointing to the vast 
excited crowd, said: 

“You see, I did nothing, I merely obeyed the wishes of the 
peoplel” 

She then asked him if he was prepared to take the oath of alle- 
giance, and Vorontzov, -with astonishing presence of mind, replied: 

“Since I cannot be of service to Your Majesty in military under- 
takings at the moment, and since you must regard me with sus- 
picion on account of my present mission— though I have no inten- 
tion of opposing Your Majesty in any way— I beg you to have me 
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arrested and placed under a guard of your trusted people.” In this 
way he safeguarded himself for any eventuality. He was shortly 
followed by Prince Trubetskoy and Count Shuvalov, who had 
been sent by Peter to bring the Guards to their senses, and if neces- 
sary to kill Catherine; in view of the state in which they found the 
city, bristling with arms and united in a patriotic fervour, they 
preferred to throw themselves at the feet of the empress. 

No carefully planned and prepared revolution ever met with 
such swift, easy, and entire success as this amateurish effort which 
had been carried out so casually and yet, at the moment of execu- 
tion, had found every man at his post playing his part with in- 
spired conviction, as if the whole tiling had been organized by 
some invisible stage-manager. The events of that day had been 
like the steady swelling of a majestic passage of music without a 
single dissonant note. Though Catherine retained her self-posses- 
sion throughout, remembering the most trivial details in the midst 
of the greatest confusion, finding time to bestow friendly greet- 
ings, thanks, and recognition where they were due, she w T as deeply 
moved by this display of devotion from the people. She had 
reached the height of her glory; she was on the crest of the wave. 
One thing only was lacking to make this vast and beloved Russia 
completely hers in the eyes of the world, and that w T as Peter’s de- 
thronement. This glorious, shining, pulsating summer’s day was 
not to end with a cold ukase, but with a drama more heroic even 
than the morning’s triumphal entry into the city. 

At ten o’clock she sent a note to the Senate: 

“Gentlemen and Senators. I go now with the army to secure and 
safeguard the throne, and leave, in the fullest confidence, the 
Fatherland, the People, and my Son in your protection as my 
highest governing authority. Catherine.” 

Then she dressed herself in a uniform belonging to Prince 
Gallitzin— the national uniform of the old Preobrazhensky Guards 
—and rode round her troops, as a sign that she was taking over 
the command. Those who saw Catherine on that evening,” writes 
an apologist for Peter III, “say they had never seen her look so 
beautiful. It was agreed by all that she was handsomer at that 
period, when she was already advancing in years, than in youth, 
which is generally supposed to be the age of perfection in beauty. 
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Mounted on a white dapple horse, combining elegance with con- 
fidence in her bearing, her whole aspect was one of incomparable 
grace.” If an enemy of Catherine’s could write thus, what must 
the enthusiastic and impulsive soldiers have felt? 

An incident occurred during this inspection of the troops which 
was later to be of enormous significance: Catherine suddenly no- 
ticed that she had forgotten to put on her sword-knot, and im- 
mediately a young officer sprang forward and handed her his own. 
For the space of a few seconds her eyes rested on the glowing face 
of a young and handsome man; she heard a strange, unfamiliar 
name in reply to her question; the next minute the gallant youth 
had stepped back to his place in the ranks. But Catherine did not 
forget the small service. Many years later she was to remember 
that unfamiliar name which was to be linked for ever to her own 
and that of Russia: the name of Gregory Potemkin. 

At eleven o’clock that night fourteen thousand soldiers left the 
city and marched towards Peterhof to find the tsar. Catherine rode 
at their head; green oak leaves were twisted about her soldier’s 
cap, her black hair fluttered loose in the soft summer wind. Prin- 
cess Dashkov rode beside her, also in uniform, small and slender 
as a fifteen-year-old boy. 

Dreams and realities, past and present, myth and history, wove 
a fantastic tapestry against the pale, grey silence of the northern 
night. Faint memories of her childhood stirred in the depth of 
Catherine’s mind; what she tvas experiencing at this moment was 
the materialization of her earliest dreams. She was riding a horse 
just like a man but, greater than any man in Russia, she was ad- 
vancing upon the man-enemy, the man who by virtue of his birth 
and sex, not because of any merit of his own, called himself her 
legitimate master; and behind her, ready to obey her orders, rode 
a powerful army of men. Something, too, was stirring in the sub- 
conscious minds of the men who, drunk with enthusiasm and 
wine, followed this magnificent and fearless woman, their Little 
Mother, their Great Mother— a vague atavistic memory which they 
could not put into words, yet which held them spellbound. These 
men, half barbarian, half Christian, were riding out to make his- 
tory, as their fathers had done before them. 

Peter had slept soundly throughout the early morning hours 
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while he was being overthrown. A iew hours' drive from the scene 
of the revolution the whole Court, including Chancellor Voront- 
zov, had been enjoying themselves in ignorance of the events 
which were taking place in the capital. Everything was as usual at 
Oranienbaum on the twenty-eighth of June. Peter rose late, hav- 
ing drunk a great deal the evening before, attended a parade of 
his Holstein soldiers at eleven, sat down to eat, and shortly before 
two o’clock set off for Peterhof with his household. The Prussian 
ambassador Goltz, the aged General Munnich, Vorontzov, Shuva- 
lov, Trubetskoy, and about twenty ladies, including the buxom 
Elizabeth Vorontzov, were in the party. They drove in a linega, 
a spacious carriage affording room for a large number of passen- 
gers, sitting back to back. It was a boisterous journey. The tsar 
was wearing his Prussian uniform; the ladies were in gala costume 
and protected their delicate skins from the fierce heat of the June 
sun with little parasols. 

Lieutenant Gudovich galloped on ahead. When he arrived at 
Peterhof, he was met by pale-faced, bewildered servants, and agi- 
tated ladies-in-waiting, but found no kind of preparation for the 
emperor's reception. 

“What has happened?” he demanded. 

“The empress has been missing since early this morning.” 

‘Where is she?” 

No one had any idea. 

Gudovich rode back and met the imperial carriage in the forest, 
about three hundred yards from the palace. The gay company was 
alarmed by this news as a farmer might be by the appearance of a 
hailstorm on the horizon. The emperor refused at first to believe 
that his wife had disappeared. He asked the ladies to leave the car- 
riage and drove on hurriedly to the palace. He ran from room to 
room, opened all the cupboards, looked under the beds and even 
under the mattresses, shouting Catherine’s name. By the time he 
finally abandoned this useless search, the ladies had arrived on foot 
through the park. 

“Haven’t I always told you?” he cried to his mistress. “That 
woman is capable of anything.” 

A few minutes later a panting, perspiring messenger arrived at 
the palace; it was a Holstein soldier disguised as a peasant, who 
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had left the city at ten o’clock that morning to bring the tsar news 
of the riots; he had crossed the Kalinka Bridge a few minutes be- 
fore it was closed. 

“Now you see that I am right,” Peter said. “She is capable of 
anything.” No one disputed this psychological triumph in the hour 
of his downfall. The ladies screamed and wept and exclaimed in 
horror at Catherine’s perfidy; the men discussed what had best be 
done. Town riots, a mutiny of the discontented Guards, a sur- 
prise attack by the discontented Catherine— all this was surprising 
and alarming enough news, but no reason why the tsar should 
tremble for his throne. The sunny garden, usually so tranquil, 
buzzed with excited comment, suggestions, and advice. 

“Go to St. Petersburg at the head of a body of picked men and 
show yourself to the Guards,” General Miinnich advised. “Re- 
mind the rioters of their oath to you; promise whatever they ask. 
No one will dare to lay a finger on the sacred person of Your 
Majesty. Remember that Peter the Great once saved his crown 
in similar circumstances by making a public appearance.” 

But Peter III was not Peter the Great. Munnich’s suggestion 
did not appeal to him in the least. He had no faith whatever in 
the postulated effect of his appearance on the rioters. The moment 
he was obliged to defend himself, it was obvious that no inner 
vocation, but merely an accident of birth, had made him the 
ruler of a nation. The false confidence of the last exhilarating few 
months dropped from him, revealing his profound secret terror of 
this alien race, and his innate fear at being in a position he could 
never hope to justify. 

“I don’t trust the empress,” he whimpered. “She would stand 
by and watch them insult me.” 

His friends felt that he had already abandoned all hope for his 
own cause. The more sharp-witted thought of plausible excuses 
for leaving him. Vorontzov left for St. Petersburg “to talk seri- 
ously to Catherine”; Shuvalov departed with the object of “bring- 
ing the Guards to their senses”; Trubetskoy in the last instance “to 
kill Catherine.” Since Peter was in no fit state to make any serious 
decision, he made a hundred senseless ones instead. He dispatched 
orderlies in all directions to gather fresh news from the capital, 
and sent messengers to the various regiments ordering them to 
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proceed to Peterhof at once. He sent a message to Commandant 
Nummers at Kronstadt ordering him to send three thousand sol- 
diers to Peterhof by boat. Four secretaries leant on the iron balus- 
trade of the balcony taking down all the ukases that Peter issued 
in the course of an hour. Most of them were manifestos against 
Catherine, bristling with insults. Guards had been posted in all 
the avenues leading to the palace to wait for news from St. Peters- 
burg. But no news came. The anxiety grew: if the revolt had 
been suppressed, surely the tsar would have been informed at once? 

Once again the aged Miinnich came forward with a suggestion, 
namely, that Peter should proceed at once to Kronstadt, where 
he would be certain of protection and safety, and where above all 
he would be able to gain time. Had Peter taken this advice, his 
own destiny and the whole course of Russian history might have 
been different. If he had gone straight to Kronstadt— it was then 
four o’clock in the afternoon— he would have anticipated Admiral 
Talyzin and been received as emperor; the entire fleet would have 
been in his hands; he might have communicated with the troops 
in Livonia and advanced against the revolutionaries in St. Peters* 
burg by land as well as by water. But Peter hesitated. He could 
not make up his mind. He wanted to gain time, to avoid making 
any decision, and so he lost the one possible chance of saving him- 
self. He sent two officers, Deviers and Baryatinsky, to Kronstadt to 
cancel his orders concerning the three thousand soldiers and to 
ask Nummers whether the town was prepared for his reception. At 
the same time he summoned his Holstein Guards from Oranien- 
baum, instructing them to bring their cannon with them. These 
two orders achieved nothing but to furnish an excuse for a few 
more hours of delay. 

The hot June sun was less overpowering in the park at Peterhof 
than in the town. It was a glorious summer’s day. Since there was 
nothing to do but wait, the ladies and gentlemen strolled in the 
shade of the great trees, flirted and joked; and when evening 
came, supper was brought out on the lawn, and everyone as usual 
drank more than was good for him. No fresh news came from St. 
Petersburg to disturb them; in fact no news came at all. Of all the 
messengers who had been sent out, not a single one returned. 

As supper was being cleared away, the Holstein Guards ar- 
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rived. In their smart uniforms, with their buttons gl eaming , they 
marched in Prussian goose-step up the drive, and Peter’s heart 
swelled with the old enthusiasm. He could once more play the 
game he liked best in the world, and in his enjoyment of it forget 
that it had ceased to be a game. He stationed the soldiers at vari- 
ous points in the grounds, then reconnoitred the surrounding 
slopes to select the best positions for the cannon. For several hours 
no one dared tell the tsar that the dashing Holsteiners had no 
ammunition for their rifles, no balls for their cannon, and that it 
was hardly suitable for a king to entrench himself in one of his 
pleasure palaces in anticipation of a siege by his own subjects. At 
ten o’clock Baryatinsky returned from Kronstadt and reported 
that the town was ready for the tsar’s reception. The gentlemen of 
Peter’s household, who had long since realized the folly of at- 
tempting to offer any resistance at Peterhof, and who had already 
given themselves up for lost, crowded round Peter and assured 
him in chorus that he had no choice: Kronstadt was their last and 
only hope. 

A galley and a yacht were brought up, and at eleven o’clock 
they set sail for Kronstadt. Even at this stage there was consider- 
able delay: much time was wasted in getting the ladies in their 
elaborate costumes on board the galley, and in transporting the 
kitchens and the wine cellar to the yacht. But it made little differ- 
ence, for soon after Baryatinsky had left Kronstadt with the re- 
assuring news, Admiral Talyzin arrived, and when he presented 
his credentials from Catherine, it turned out that Nuxnmers was 
an old enemy of the Holsteiners. In spite of the lateness of the 
hour, the entire garrison, as w r ell as the crews of all the ships lying 
at anchor in the harbour, were called out and made to take the 
oath of allegiance to Catherine. After that the harbour chains 
were lowered and the port closed to all craft. 

It was one o’clock in the morning when the imperial vessels 
reached Kronstadt and cast anchor just outside the harbour. The 
watchman on the bastion called out: “Who’s there?" 

A boat was lowered from the galley and rowed -within earshot, 
and a request made that the harbour entrance be opened. The 
watchman refused “with threats.” No one in the galley had any 
suspicion of what had happened In Kronstadt after Baryatinsky’s 
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departure; they all believed that the harbour had been closed to 
protect the tsar against a possible attack from the revolutionaries. 
Peter himself shouted: 

“It is I— the emperorl” 

“There is no emperor! Move off or we fire!” came the answer. 

At the same moment the alarm was sounded in the fortress. 
There could be no more possible doubt; the only thing to do was 
to hurry as quickly as possible out of range of the harbour cannon. 
The sailors pulled with all their might; in the general confusion 
the anchor chain of the yacht broke, and as they fled, not knowing 
what direction to take, a thousand voices rose from the fortress 
behind them: “Long live Catherine II!” 

Of all the party only Munnich, an old man of eighty-two, kept 
his sense of dignity and begged the tsar to face this emergency, 
however unpleasant it might be, as befitted a king. Munnich had 
lived a colourful life: he had known both success and failure; he 
had learned the lesson of human fickleness from bitter personal 
experience; he knew that after bouts of intoxication the head grew 
clear again, that hope was usually followed by disillusionment. 
He did not underestimate the importance of Catherine’s victory, 
but he knew that, of the thousands who were carried away by 
their wild enthusiasm today, half would be disillusioned by to- 
morrow or the day after, and that the majority always gives its 
support where power lies. He advised, even begged, the tsar to 
proceed to Reval to join his army, and said: 

“I will stake my old head on it that within six weeks at the 
outside Russia will once more be lying peacefully at your feet.” 

But Peter, who twenty-four hours before had been eager to 
attack Denmark for the sake of an insignificant strip of Holstein 
territory, was incapable of putting up a fight for his own kingdom, 
for the whole vast empire of Russia. All his life he had played 
with soldiers; he had wanted to convince himself and others that 
he was a real man, a hero, a fighter— now fate had shaken him out 
of his preoccupation with mock warfare, had flung him brutally 
into the midst of real fighting, and before he had so much as seen 
a single enemy, he broke down. He was scared, he wanted to run 
away, he wanted to go home. He implored them to go to Oranien- 
baum and treat with the empress. Munnich asked incredulously 
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whether he tvas not prepared to die at the head of his soldiers like 
a man and a king? But Peter was deaf to his questions. He had 
buried his head in the lap of his mistress in the lowermost cabin 
of the yacht, and had fallen fast asleep. 

The galley took its course towards Oranienbaum. It was a cold 
night on the water; the courtiers and ladies had retired shivering 
to their cabins. Only Munnich remained on deck gazing resign- 
edly up at the stars. Barely twenty months before, he had been 
recalled from exile in Siberia; it had been a short-lived dream of hap- 
piness and power. Quite likely the empress would have him ar- 
rested again tomorrow as a punishment for the advice he had given 
his young master that day. It had been given in vain. Peter was 
not the man to follow his advice— if he were, he would not have 
needed it; he would not have been forced to fight for his crown, 
for he never would have stood in danger of losing it. It was the 
law of cause and effect at work again, eternal and irrevocable as 
the course of the stars above the venerable white head of the aged 
general. 

With indescribable jubilation the soldiers had marched out of 
the city with Catherine at their head, but a few hours later the 
reaction of weariness set in. The men who had not taken off their 
clothes since early that morning and the horses that had been 
active the whole burning day were utterly exhausted and in need 
of rest. At two o’clock in the morning a halt was called at a 
wretched hostelry at Krasni-Kabak; the soldiers bivouacked in 
the open fields and cooked their watery soup over campfires; the 
horses were unharnessed and as far as possible fed and watered. 
Catherine and Princess Dashkov found a tiny room with a single 
narrow bed on which they lay down, fully clothed, to snatch some 
rest. But they could not sleep, so they occupied themselves by 
drawing up more manifestos. 

The advance guard, under Alexis Orlov, had gone on ahead 
and reached Peterhof at five o’clock; they found the place deserted 
and proceeded without dismounting to Oranienbaum. On the 
road they encountered a large company of Holsteiners who, know- 
ing nothing of what had happened, were going through their cus- 
tomary morning drill with wooden muskets. It was the work of a 
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few minutes for Orlov’s Hussars to run them down, snap their 
wooden muskets, and imprison the men in neighbouring bams 
and sheds. Then the advance guard rode on, arrived at Oranien- 
baum a little after six, and posted themselves at all the doors and 
entrances without having to fire a single shot. Peter, terrified for 
his life, had given orders immediately on reaching Oranienbaum 
that no resistance was to be offered, and that all barricades and 
military defences were to be tom down. 

He had already written a letter to Catherine which he sent to 
intercept her by the hand of the vice-chancellor Prince Gallitzin. 
In it he begged forgiveness for all his many mistakes, promised to 
reform, and begged Catherine to partake with him in the govern- 
ment of the country. Gallitzin met the empress approximately at 
the time when Alexis Orlov was entering Oranienbaum; she had 
resumed her march again at five o’clock that morning. She deemed 
Peter’s letter mrworthy of a reply, commanded Gallitzin to swear 
the oath of allegiance, and took him along with her. At ten o’clock 
she arrived with her army at Peterhof. Exactly thirty-six hours 
had elapsed since her secret departure in the shabby hired car- 
riage. 

The entry of Orlov’s Hussars into Oranienbaum had doubled 
Peter’s terror. By ten o’clock he had realized that Gallitzin would 
not return and that Catherine had rejected his proposals. He now 
sent General Ismailov with a second letter, in which he renounced 
the throne and begged to be allowed to return to Holstein with 
his mistress. 

It was a modest and without doubt a sincere request. Catherine 
knew her husband far too well to doubt that in his heart he de- 
sired nothing more than to be allowed to spend his remaining 
days as the Duke of Holstein, peacefully playing at soldiers in the 
barracks yard. She was neither vindictive, spiteful, nor cruel— she 
had this proved on innumerable other occasions. As a wife and a 
woman she would never have dreamed of grudging Peter a peace- 
ful end to his days in Holstein, but as the Empress of Russia she 
dared not leave the dethroned tsar as a possible political pawn in 
the problematic field of the future. Elizabeth, twenty years before, 
had not dared to send the Brunswick family back to their home— 
and Elizabeth had been a daughter of Peter the Great! Catherine 
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knew that she could reign in peace and security only so long as 
Peter was safely immured somewhere within the country. 

But before Peter could be immured, he must be caught, and for 
the moment he was surrounded by fifteen hundred stalwart Hol- 
steiners, who might of course be overpowered, but not without 
considerable loss of life, and Catherine wished to accomplish her 
revolution without bloodshed. She confided this difficulty to Gen- 
eral Ismailov. 

“Your Majesty,” Peter’s envoy replied, “do you regard me as an 
honourable man?” Catherine admitted that she did. “Then I give 
you my word that if you release me I will bring the tsar to you 
quite alone; he will sign anything you wish, and I shall have saved 
my country from civil war.” 

Ismailov was not altogether honest; he was certainly capable of 
doing what he had promised, but he knew perfectly well that he 
was exaggerating his services far beyond their true value. He 
knew the Holsteiners had no ammunition, that they had been for- 
bidden to offer any resistance, and that Peter was in a state of 
mind which would make him agree to anything. Catherine be- 
lieved him; she was quite sure the general was “honourably” pre- 
pared to betray his master, and agreed that he should undertake 
the mission, but she sent Gregory Orlov to accompany him. And 
to save the harassed Peter any trouble over the -wording of his 
“voluntary abdication” she herself prepared the draft which Peter 
presently copied out and signed without a murmur of protest. 
It read: 

“In the short period of my reign as Autocrat of the Russian 
Empire I have realized its hardship and burdens, to which my 
powers are not equal, so that neither as Autocrat nor in any other 
way can I rule the Russian Empire. Thus I perceived that inward 
changes were leading to the destruction of its safety and would 
necessarily bring lasting disgrace on me. I have therefore taken 
counsel with myself and herewith solemnly declare before the 
Russian Empire and the whole world that I voluntarily and with- 
out compulsion renounce the sovereignty of the Russian Empire 
for my whole life. I will never reign over this country as Autocrat 
or in any other way, and I will never myself nor with anyone’s 
help attempt to do so. I swear this sincerely and without hypoc- 
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risy before God and the whole world. This entire abdication has 
been written and signed by my own hand. Peter.” 

When he had copied out and signed this humiliating declara- 
tion, Peter unprotestingly allowed himself to be conducted to a 
carriage and driven to Peterhof. His adjutant Gudovich and Eliza- 
beth Vorontzov accompanied him. The road from Oranienbaum 
to Peterhof was closely lined with soldiers. And now the ugly side 
of the previous day’s inspired patriotism was revealed. A hail of 
insults was rained on the broken, wretched, and defenceless man, 
and when he stepped from his carriage outside the palace at Peter- 
hof, he was deafened by shouts of “Long live Catherine II!” With- 
out a word Peter handed his dagger to the officer on duty. He was 
taken to the rooms which he had occupied as grand duke. Here 
his Order of St. Andrew was removed; in the presence of the 
grinning, jeering soldiers he was made to take off his uniform, 
and before he could put on the civilian clothes that had been laid 
out ready for him, the brutal malice of uncontrolled plebeian 
scorn had time to wreak itself on the figure of a disgraced and dis- 
honoured emperor. Presently Panin appeared to discuss final de- 
tails with him. “I regard it as the greatest misfortune of my life,” 
the honest Panin wrote years later, “that I was forced to see Peter 
on this day.” The deposed tsar fell on his knees before his son’s 
tutor, tried to kiss his hands, and wept like a child. Elizabeth 
Vorontzov, too, had thrown herself on her knees and begged to 
be allowed to remain with her lover. By her desire to share the 
fate of the wretched Peter she atoned for many past sins and re- 
futed the accusations of all those who said that her affection for 
him was based solely on ambition. But her prayers were in vain. 
“Peter asked me for his mistress, his dog, his Negro, and his vio- 
lin,” Catherine wrote to Poniatowski some weeks later, “but in 
order to avoid a scandal and prevent increasing the excitement of 
his guards, I only sent him the last three.” This was not a very 
convincing explanation, and the question of why Catherine, in 
the full flush of victory, should have refused the modest and very 
understandable wish of her unhappy husband for the company of 
his mistress is a delicate one: it touches on the problem of Peter’s 
grim end. 

At five o’clock that afternoon a closely curtained carriage left 
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the palace. Armed Grenadiers stood on the running boards, on the 
step behind, and beside the driver. Inside sat Peter in the custody 
of four officers, one of whom was Alexis OtIov. They were bound 
for Ropsha, a small estate beyond St. Petersburg, where Peter was 
to spend a few days until suitable accommodation had been pre- 
pared for him in the fortress of Schlusselburg. 

“He allowed himself to be deposed like a child being sent to 
bed,” remarked Frederick II, the man whom Peter had wor- 
shipped as his god. 

The purpose of the march to Peterhof had been achieved; the 
revolution was accomplished. For the first time in two strenuous 
days Catherine was able to sit down to a proper meal. A small 
table had been set for three in her private apartments— for her- 
self, Princess Dashkov, and Gregory Orlov. But this meal shared 
by the heroine of the day with her two chief confederates was not 
a very cheerful one. Little Princess Dashkov was in an exceed- 
ingly ill humour. A few minutes before the empress’s entrance she 
had had high words with Orlov. She had come in and found him 
sprawling on the sofa busy opening a bundle of letters, which the 
chancellor’s niece immediately recognized as being official docu- 
ments. 

“How dare you open those letters?” she demanded indignantly. 
“They must remain sealed until the empress has appointed a min- 
istry to deal with the affairs of state.” 

Without getting up or interrupting his occupation, Gregory 
replied: “The empress asked me to open them.” And then Cath- 
erine had entered while Princess Dashkov was still fuming with 
outraged fury. Far from rebuking Orlov for his action or his care- 
less manners, the empress ordered the dinner table to be moved 
up to the sofa so that the young officer could remain lounging 
comfortably in his seat. She explained this delicate attention by 
saying that Orlov had strained a muscle in his leg. 

“At that moment,” Princess Dashkov writes in her Memoirs, “I 
realized with unspeakable pain and humiliation that a liaison ex- 
isted between the two.” This remark is almost comic in its ingen- 
uousness, and it does not ring quite true. It was not the thought 
that her adored friend was subject to human frailty, that she had 
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taken this uneducated lout of a soldier to be her lover, which 
caused Princess Dashkov such unspeakable pain; it was the realiza- 
tion that as Catherine’s lover Orlov had played a very different 
and more important part in the revolution than it had been con- 
sidered expedient to let her know. Twenty-four hours ago she had 
been the happiest woman in Russia because she had believed that 
Russia owed its deliverance mainly to herself— today she was the 
first to be disillusioned under the new government. 

Catherine was perfectly aware of this. She did her best to cheer 
her unhappy friend, overwhelming her with flattery and grati- 
tude, and at the same time trying to keep her big, exacting lover 
in a good humour, but she herself was in a state of high nervous 
tension, distressed by the thought of the harsh measures she had 
been forced to take against her husband. Peter had wept when 
Panin went in to him, and had kissed his hands! It was odious 
and unmanly, but at the same time moving, horrible, and the 
thought of it weighed heavily on Catherine’s conscience. Yet she 
must hide her anguish, must appear gay and happy, so that the 
happiness of these two, to whom she owed a debt of gratitude, 
should not be spoiled. It is an inexorable law that a return is de- 
manded for everything that is given— the body is reclaimed by the 
earth, the soul by God, and pow T er— power is reclaimed piecemeal 
by every instrument great and small that has helped to build it up. 

This was no time for philosophical reflections, but Catherine, 
conscious of an inexplicable depression, a sudden slackening of 
her nervous energy, knew that she had passed the zenith of her 
life. She had touched that yesterday when, with oak leaves in 
her cap, she had ridden at the head of her impassioned troops 
through the pale northern night. Now the tsar was deposed, the 
enemy captured; she was ruler of countless thousands; the final 
step from wish to realization was accomplished. Her dreams, 
plans, the violent suspense of preparation, all that meant youth, 
lay behind her. Ahead lay the herculean task of fulfilment. Little 
Princess Dashkov’s ill-humour was only a faint jarring note, but 
it constituted a symptom. Forty million dissatisfied Russians and 
Catherine’s own high individual standard demanded that she 
should keep the promise she had made to herself and the others, 
should translate into stem reality what had been offered in easy 
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dreams. It was all very well for Voltaire and Montesquieu: in the 
rarefied atmosphere of abstract philosophy ideals could flourish 
freely, but an empress was confronted at every step by solid mate- 
rial obstacles, and by the sturdy egotism of each one of her sub- 
jects. Princess Dashkov did not realize this, she would never un- 
derstand it; but Catherine realized it at this first unsuccessful 
celebration with her lover and her friend. All those who had 
helped her to power would make some claim upon her; inch by 
inch she would be forced to abandon her high ideals in order to 
compromise with practical demands. 

“The least soldier of the Guards thinks when he sees me, this 
is the work of my hands,” she wrote to Poniatowski a few days 
later. Her entry into St. Petersburg on the thirtieth of June (again 
she had spent almost the whole of the previous night in the saddle) 
had been a triumph. It was a Sunday; the whole town had turned 
out to receive her; the townsfolk were dressed in their best clothes 
and carried branches of oak; all the regiments were parading the 
streets with music; bells pealed in all the churches. As a reward 
for their efforts of the last two days, the soldiers were supplied 
with free wine; they carried the precious liquid home in jugs and 
caps, and by evening the whole town was in an uproar. At eleven, 
just when she had gone to bed, Catherine was awakened by lieu- 
tenant Passek, who had come to tell her that some Ismailovsky 
Guards had collected in front of the palace and were loudly de- 
manding to see the empress. A drunken hussar had spread the 
rumour that thirty thousand Prussians were advancing to de- 
throne Catherine, and the men were insisting, with drunken ob- 
stinacy, on seeing their Little Mother, and neither Passek nor the 
Orlovs could bring them to reason. There was nothing for it but 
to get up, dress, drive off to the Ismailovsky barracks, and assure 
the soldiers that she was in the best of health but badly in need of 
sleep. “And in future I wish you to obey your officers,” she added. 
The soldiers begged for forgiveness, and explained that they had 
been badly alarmed on the empress's account “We are all ready to 
die for you. Little Mother.” “Good, I thank you, but now go to 
sleep and allow me to do the same,” Catherine said. 

This incident, too, was symptomatic. Already a return was be- 
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ing demanded for love and enthusiasm, and the empress whom 
the will of the people had appointed to rule them stood in danger 
of becoming a slave to the people. The wild excitement of the last 
few days had wiped out the finer distinctions; Catherine had, in a 
manner of speaking, become the mistress of the whole nation and 
she realized that, if she was to maintain her authority, they must 
learn to forget that she owed her victory to them. A Monday must 
follow Sunday, workdays succeed holidays, reverence must take 
the place of wild excitement, and respect be substituted for exact- 
ing love. On Monday all the wine shops in the city were closed 
by order of the police. A number of them were stormed by fanati- 
cal and unmanageable revellers; there were a few unpleasant inci- 
dents, a few arrests, and more than one overzealous patriot found 
himself recovering in a prison cell from the toast he had drunk 
“to the health of the Little Mother.” 

It was obviously impossible to keep all the promises that had 
been made; much of what had been said to spur on the half-hearted, 
to win powerful allies, to inspire and whip up enthusiasm, was pri- 
vately retracted; a middle course must be steered between grati- 
tude and expediency, a compromise found between the fiery ideals 
of the rebels and the cold and sober demands that now faced the 
new head of the government. A great many questions were 
shelved, many Indefinitely. For the present there could be no 
thought of a state such as Panin or as Princess Dashkov had 
dreamed. Panin was entrusted with the task of drawing up a new 
constitution, but was cautioned not to model his laws too closely 
on the pattern of Swedish democracy. He was to remember the 
conditions peculiar to Russia — that is to say, illiteracy and serf- 
dom. Was it reasonable to give a people who had been illiterate 
slaves since time immemorial a parliament of their own? First they 
must be educated, civilized. In this way time could be won— 
a great deal of time. For the present Catherine undertook the 
m a n agement of state affairs herself, with a thoroughness unknown 
in Russia since the time of Peter the Great. At first she even dis- 
pensed with the services of a chancellor. The College of Foreign 
Affairs brought all questions directly to the empress, and she dealt 
with them by means of marginal notes in her own handwriting. 
One of these remarks is typical of them all. “It is customary,” 
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wrote the College, “that, in order to spare the rulers too much 
unnecessary reading, only extracts from the ministerial reports are 
submitted, giving a concise precis of the necessary information.” 
Against this Catherine wrote in her large, firm hand: “Complete 
and detailed reports are, however, to be submitted to me.” She 
made this new rule on the first of July— the second day after her 
accession. 

It was obviously impossible to keep all the promises that had 
been made. The French and Austrian envoys had every reason to 
hope for a renewal of the old alliance: apart from any unofficial 
understanding the manifesto which Catherine had issued on her 
succession had referred to “an ignominious peace” with the “age- 
old enemy.” A number of foreign ambassadors were invited to the 
first official reception on July the first, but the Prussian ambassa- 
dor Baron Goltz begged to be excused because “he had no suit- 
able costume.” Meanwhile couriers were riding to all the Eu- 
ropean capitals with news of the successful coup d'etat , and with 
assurances from the new Empress of Russia that it was her desire 
to live in peaceful harmony with each and every foreign power. 
A letter to the Russian ambassador in Berlin contained the follow- 
ing sentence: “Concerning the peace lately concluded with His 
Majesty the King of Prussia, We command you to convey to His 
Majesty Our solemn intention of upholding the same so long as 
His Majesty gives Us no cause to break it.” The one condition 
Catherine made was the immediate repatriation of all Russian 
soldiers still in the war zone. They were to fight neither for nor 
against Frederick, neither for nor against Maria Theresa; they 
were to be sent home. The clause concerning the “ignominious 
peace” with the “age-old enemy” had achieved its purpose in the 
manifesto, but the empress could not close her eyes to the fact 
that the country needed peace— whether ignominious or honour- 
able-most urgently. The state coffers were empty; the soldiers 
had been without pay for eight months. Catherine had no particu- 
lar liking for Frederick, but she would not allow herself to be 
influenced by her likes and dislikes, any more than she was influ- 
enced by the thought of her moral obligations towards France and 
Austria; she was concerned with Russia, and Russia alone. On the 
second of July she was already playing cards with the Baron Goltz. 
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It was obviously impossible to keep all the promises that had 
been made. Catherine proved her gratitude to all those who had 
helped her in the most generous fashion; for three days favours, 
orders, and presents of money were showered upon her friends, 
but there still remained as many dissatisfied as satisfied people. 
Everyone tried to claim chief credit for her triumph; everyone 
felt that his own reward, however great, was insufficient. On the 
fourth day after Catherine’s accession, the old chamberlain Betsky, 
who the day before had been presented with the Order of Alex- 
ander the Great and three thousand rubles— his part in the revolu- 
tion had consisted in distributing money to the soldiers at Orlov’s 
instructions— presented himself at the palace. He fell on his knees 
before the empress and begged her to admit, in the presence of 
witnesses, to whom she owed her crown. 

“To God and the will of the people,” Catherine replied. 

At this Betsky tore the beautiful new Order from his breast 
and cried, -with tears in his eyes: “I am the unhappiest of men, 
for the empress does not recognize my sendees. I will not wear this 
Order so long as Your Majesty refuses to believe that I am the 
sole instrument of your success.” 

Catherine’s presence of mind saved her a friend, and Betsky his 
reason. “I admit that I owe my crown to you,” she said; “that is why I 
wish to receive it from your hands. I now instruct you to see that a 
crown is made for me and for that purpose I put all the jewellers in 
the country at your disposal.” Betsky took the joke seriously and 
departed beaming. But his behaviour was symptomatic. 

Catherine showed herself even more spectacular in her magna- 
nimity to her enemies than in her generosity to her friends; her 
refusal to exact any of the penalties a conqueror might be ex- 
pected to impose upon the vanquished is unparalleled in history. 
Not one of her former enemies was banished or punished in any 
way. The Holsteiners were all sent back to their homes, and 
Prince George of Holstein was compensated with a sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand rubles for the damage done to his 
property. After a few days the guards were removed from Chan- 
cellor Vorontzov’s house, but in spite of the temptation to escape 
he did not do so. The empress herself received the aged General 
Miinnich, who had urged Peter so fiercely to oppose her with 
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armed force, and told him that “he had only done his duty.” As 
for Elizabeth Vorontzov, Peter’s mistress, who had offered Cath- 
erine a hundred insults in the past, and plotted to take her life 
and her throne, not a single hair of her head was harmed. She 
was sent back to her father’s house, and later married Prince 
Palliansky, and Catherine herself acted as godmother to her first 
baby. It was in such actions as these more than in anything that 
Catherine’s true majesty was manifested. 

This particular characteristic must be kept well in mind when 
we approach the darkest chapter of her life: Catherine was truly 
great, she rvas free from malice, free from cruelty, free from petty 
spite. She was admittedly ambitious, but even her ambition rvas 
noble because it was impersonal. She had long ago identified her- 
self with Russia; from the day she first set foot on Russian soil her 
love for Russia and her ambition had become inseparable. Rus- 
sia’s greatness was her greatness, Russia’s happiness hers, Russia’s 
peace was her own peace. She had— contrary to her own assertions 
—deliberately conspired to usurp the crown, but she had been up- 
held by her inner conviction that she alone of all the world was 
capable of wearing that crown for the honour and glory of Rus- 
sia. It was the responsibilities rather than the glamour of ruler- 
ship that attracted her. She fully realized the obligations they en- 
tailed and she felt confident of her ability to shoulder them. 

Her peace was Russia’s peace . . . but could she be sure of peace 
so long as Peter was alive? For the present he could barely count 
on a single supporter. The memory of his follies was still too 
fresh, and all hopes were fastened on the new empress. Yet how 
could she satisfy them all? She knew that it is possible to make 
a nation happy, but impossible to please all the individuals who 
make up the nation. The wisest laws, while they benefit hundreds 
of thousands, must necessarily run counter to the interests of a 
few. If she allowed things to remain as they were, she would 
offend those who had hoped to benefit by new reforms, and if she 
made sweeping changes, she would offend those who had profited 
by the old abuses. Whatever she did, she was bound to court dis- 
approval, even as the wisest, most perfect, of rulers must court it, 
for the human race is still foolish and imperfect. And since her 
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every move was being watched with tense expectancy, she would 
be given little time in which to prove herself: in a few years, a few 
months perhaps, those whose ambitions had remained unsatisfied 
would begin to blame her, would remind themselves that she had 
no legitimate claim to the throne— would begin to remember Peter. 

Peter on the throne had been a ridiculous figure; Peter im- 
prisoned in the Schlusselburg would be an object of pity. How 
long would it be before the thought of him inspired compassion 
instead of odium and contempt, how long before imperfect human 
memory began to w T eave a halo, to build a legend made up of 
mingled pity and discontent, about his name, how long before 
the martyr was transformed into a hero, into the shining hope of 
their unfulfilled ambitions? 

These were the perils that threatened Catherine’s peace, and 
that of Russia. They were not discussed, though it was pointed 
out that the Schlusselburg was badly situated, being dangerously 
near the capital, and ill suited to withstand an attack by even a 
comparatively small number of armed men. Someone remarked 
that it would be a curious coincidence if two legitimate tsars 
were imprisoned in the same fortress— for Ivan, since grown 
to manhood, was still immured in the Schlusselburg— while a total 
stranger, a German princess, sat on the throne of Russia. There 
was also some talk of “the best of all possible solutions,” which 
was another way of referring to Peter’s natural death. It was a 
timely observation, for on the third of July Peter fell sick with a 
headache and severe colic pains. He had never been robust, and 
the excitements of the last few days had been very bad for him. 
He had hunted several times on the journey from Kronstadt to 
Oranienbaum and during his short stay at Peterhof; was it not 
conceivable that his delicate constitution, undermined as it was 
by alcoholic excess, might succumb under the strain? He had 
asked for his Holstein doctor Liiders, who was accordingly sum- 
moned. But Liiders had no wish to share the imprisonment of his 
fallen ruler for an indefinite period; he diagnosed the symptoms 
as harmless and prescribed a purge. Catherine’s star, which had 
watched over such an incredible series of lucky accidents, was not 
to grant “the best of all possible solutions.” 

She was not the only one to wish for such a solution. All those 
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who had risen with her, who would stand and fell with her— first 
and foremost the Orlov brothers— desired it as passionately and 
even more passionately than Catherine. The Orlovs had never 
wasted much time in thinking; they were simple soldiers and their 
morals were soldiers’ morals. The only value that attached to a 
man’s life in their eyes was its value to his country, and for the 
present Catherine and the country were identical. The Orlovs’ 
attitude to death was a very straightforward and familiar one: 
death was never fer off, they did not fear it, they attached no 
great importance to it. Today you die, tomorrow it may be my 
turn— there was no point in wasting words on the subject. 

Towards evening on the eighth of July a panting messenger 
arrived from Ropsha and handed the empress, who was fortu- 
nately attended only by Razumovsky and Panin, two letters from 
Alexis Orlov. They were penned on grubby sheets of notepaper 
in the clumsy handwriting of a soldier, and one who from all ap- 
pearances was drunk when he wrote. The first letter ran: 

“little Mother, Merciful Empress, I do not know how to be- 
gin, for I tremble before Your Majesty’s anger that you do not 
believe something awful of us, and that we are not the cause of 
the death of your rascal, but now the lackey Maslov has fallen ill 
and he himself is so sick that I do not believe he will live till eve- 
ning, and he is already quite unconscious, which the whole com- 
mand knows, and begs God that we shall be rid of him as soon as 
possible, and this Maslov and the accompanying officer can inform 
Your Majesty in what condition he is now, if so be that you doubt 
me. This written by your faithful Servant . . The signature 
was torn off. In this first letter the drunken Alexis Orlov had ob- 
viously made an attempt to conceal the truth, but later he decided 
to confess everything. 

The second letter read: 

“Little Mother, Gracious Empress! How shall I explain what 
has happened? You will not believe your devoted servant, but be- 
fore God I speak the truth. Little Mother! I am prepared to die, 
but I myself do not know how the misfortune came about. We are 
lost if you have no mercy for us. Little Mother! He no longer 
lives in this world. But no one thought that, and how should we 
have come to the idea to raise our hands against the tsar? But, 
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Empress, the misfortune has happenedl He quarrelled with Prince 
Feodor at table; we could not separate them, and already he was 
no more! We ourselves cannot remember what we did, but we are 
all guilty to the last man and deserve death. Have mercy upon us, 
if only for my brother’s sake! I have made my confession and 
there is nothing more to investigate. Pardon me, or make an end 
of me quickly. I no longer wish to see the light of day: we have 
angered you and our souls are doomed to eternal destruction.” 

There can be no doubt that these letters are genuine. Only a 
Dostoievsky could, ruth so few underlinings, have painted this 
vivid picture of the spiritual panic of a drunken rascal with its 
typically Russian mixture of animal brutality and superstitious 
fear, have penned this primitive outburst of a tortured, guilty 
heart. The letters are without doubt genuine, and Alexis Orlov’s 
fear of Catherine’s anger was equally genuine— we see, therefore, 
that she had no part in Peter’s murder, even indirectly. In any 
court of law those two sheets of grimy notepaper would be irrefut- 
able proof of her innocence. More than thirty years later, after she 
was dead, her son Paul found them among her papers, and cried: 
“Heaven be praised, at last all my doubts are dispelled: my 
mother was not my father’s murderess!” 

She did not engineer Peter’s death, but she wanted it; she must 
have wanted it under the circumstances. She desired his death, 
his natural death, “the best of all possible solutions”; but mur- 
der . . . ? Though she did not lift a finger to execute this secret 
wish of hers, is it not conceivable that she played into the hands 
of fate, providing the opportunity for fate to pursue its inscrutable 
course? She had separated Peter from his mistress, from the only 
person who had any genuine affection for him. That was one 
thing. The second was that Peter had been left at Ropsha for over 
a week, although a courier had been sent to the Schlusselburg on 
June 2g, while the revolution was still in progress, to see that suit- 
able accommodation was prepared for the deposed tsar. On the 
thirtieth of June a second courier had been dispatched on the 
heels of the first with further instructions concerning the furnish- 
ing of the rooms, and on the first of July some furniture had ac- 
tually been delivered for Peter at the fortress. Then six days had 
gone by in which nothing whatever had been done about the mat- 
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ter of his removal. No word concerning it is to be found in any 
document in the state archives dated later than the first of July. 
This is no conclusive evidence; Catherine was so continuously 
occupied with conferences, receptions, and festivities during those 
six days, so busy issuing proclamations, manifestos, and ukases, 
that it is quite possible she decided to postpone the question of 
Peter’s internment to a later and less busy date. It is a plausible 
explanation, in spite of the fact that the question was treated with 
such urgency at first. There can be no doubt, however, that fate 
would have a better opportunity for pursuing its “inscrutable 
course” at Ropsha than in the fortress of Schlusselburg. 

Whatever the truth, even if Catherine remained innocent and 
unsuspecting right up to the moment she received Alexis Orlov’s let- 
ter containing the fearful news, she became guilty of complicity 
when she concealed Peter’s murder, denied it, and left it un- 
atoned. What else could she do? The murderer was her lover’s 
brother— that alone was sufficient to throw her woman’s heart into 
dire confusion. She owed her crown principally to the murderer 
and his brothers— that again presented a grave human problem. 
But apart from these or any personal considerations, the Orlovs 
were the most popular figures in the revolution; the prestige of 
the new government was bound up inextricably with their name. 
To accuse and punish Alexis Orlov would mean to create suspi- 
cion concerning the integrity of the revolution’s heroes, doubts 
concerning the revolution and even Catherine herself, and to risk 
plunging the country into fresh disorder, uncertainty, and chaos. 
The Orlovs stood and fell with Catherine, and Catherine, a week 
after her victory, stood and fell with the prestige and popularity 
of the Orlovs. Even apart from any personal considerations, it was 
politically impossible for Catherine to punish Alexis Orlov. 

She needed very little time to arrive at this conclusion; it throws 
a dark blot on her ethical conscience but speaks well for her intel- 
ligence. Half an hour after receiving the terrible letter she had 
locked it away in a secret drawer of her writing desk, where it 
remained until after her death. She was perfectly aware that evil 
tongues would accuse her of Peter’s death, but she concealed the 
one piece of evidence which would have exonerated her in order 
to spare Alexis; she sacrificed her good name to the demands of 
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the situation, and for the sake of Russia’s peace. An hour later she 
attended an official reception. She was brilliantly animated, spoke 
graciously to everyone, there was no trace of shadow on her 
proud and splendid brow; she was great and terrible on that eve- 
ning, her power of dissimulation called forth both admiration and 
horror in those who watched her. Not until the following day, 
when an official statement was issued to the Senate informing 
them of Peter’s death, did she break down. “My horror at this 
death is inexpressible,” she sobbed on Princess Dashkov’s shoul- 
der; “it is a blow that has struck me to the ground.” 

The public was informed that “on the seventh day of Our reign 
we received the information to Our great sorrow and affliction 
that it was God’s will to end the life of the former Tsar Peter III 
by a severe attack of hsemorrhoidal colic. We have ordered his 
mortal remains to be transported to the Nevsky Cloister, to be in- 
terred there. We conjure all our faithful subjects to bid farewell 
to his earthly remains without rancour, and to offer up pious 
prayers for the salvation of his soul.” All this was scrupulously 
performed: the body was taken to the Nevsky Cloister and pub- 
licly laid out. Sharp and captious eye-witnesses reported that Peter’s 
face was black, like that of an apoplectic; they were struck by the 
fact that his hands crossed on his breast were encased in huge 
gauntlet gloves, and that a broad bandage covered his neck. But 
the simple people did not notice these details. They pinned their 
faith to the benevolent words of their Empress and the inscrutable 
ways of Providence. 

It was best so; there can be no doubt of that. It was best that 
the world of reality, the political world, the world of economic neces- 
sities, should trust its ruler, pursue its business, till its fields, and 
rear its families in peace and tranquillity. Even from a humane 
standpoint it must be admitted that Peter’s death, even his mur- 
der, was a satisfactory solution, which saved the country from a 
probable civil war by sacrificing one life instead of hundreds. 
Alexis Orlov’s arrest would not have brought Peter back to life, 
but it might have brought discredit on Catherine’s government 
from the start, restricted her opportunities, and even broken her 
fine and powerful will. For Catherine and for Russia it was best 
so. But . . . 
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There is a spiritual as well as a practical world, a world with 
iron laws of its own, and judged by the standards of this world 
Catherine was guilty* A murder had been committed— more than 
that, the cowardly, ugly, stealthy murder of a defenceless prisoner. 
Not only was the crime left unpunished, but titles and favours 
w T ere heaped upon the murderer and his brothers. In so far as 
Catherine was an accessory after the fact, she had to take the guilt 
of her husband's murder, whether she had wanted that murder or 
not, upon herself. But it did not weigh heavily on her conscience. 
The dead Peter’s ghost did not haunt her dreams; it gave her no 
nightmares, she never regretted it, her soul remained unoppressed 
by the burden of her guilt. To the day of her death she remained 
convinced that Russia had benefited by Peter’s death and by her 
own rule. Some years later Gregory Orlov, the rough, brutal sol- 
dier, was to start from a nightmare in which he saw Peter’s blood- 
stained corpse, murdered most probably at his orders by his 
brother Alexis, and cover his face with his own excrement in an 
agony of terror and despair. Catherine died thirty years later with 
a smile on her lips. Nothing worse and nothing finer can be said 
of her than this: she took the grim blood-guilt upon her own soul, 
and her soul was strong enough to carry it to the end. 




7he Ruler 


C ATHERINE was bom to be a ruler, and particularly the 
ruler of eighteenth-century Russia, that strange, immense 
kingdom teeming with infinite unorganized forces in the 
throes of development. “I love uncivilized countries,” she wrote; 
“as I have said a thousand times: I belong to Russia.” But she also 
loved Europe in the full flower of its contemporary culture and 
philosophy. Fifty years before, Peter the Great had opened a door 
facing to the west, and the first breath of western ideas had blown 
across the primitive hordes that peopled the Russian steppes, 
bringing with it much that was good and much that was bad, 
stimulation and degeneration, civilization and scepticism, new 
ideas and new confusion. Since that time Russia had become a 
melting pot in which the forces of Europe and Asia seethed, min- 
gling and antagonizing each other, germinating and conflicting. 
Neither Frederick’s genius for organization nor Maria Theresa’s 
domestic talents could have created order out of such chaos. But 
Catherine, whose spirit was as great as Russia itself, who herself 
was a mixture of elemental forces in the throes of development 
disciplined by her own intelligence and iron will— Catherine was 
bom to rule this country without oppressing it Her mentality had 
become Russian by an act far more intrinsic than the accident of 
birth on one particular spot of the globe— by the act of love and 
a process of steady assimilation that penetrated to the very mar- 
row of her bones. 

Yet according to the evidence of her baptism, Catherine was 
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not bom to rule Russia. Her claim to the throne lay in her char- 
acter, not in any hereditary rights. Even after Peter's violent death 
there still remained two rightful aspirants, the Grand Duke Paul 
and Ivan, the prisoner in the Schlusselburg. Paul tvas still a child, 
and Catherine was the natural regent for the period of his minor- 
ity; but Ivan constituted a danger. “I am anxious about my Cath- 
erine,” Voltaire wrote in September 1762, “and fear that Ivan 
may dethrone our benefactress.” Count Mercy, too, reported to 
Vienna that the new government could not be expected to remain 
in power for long. Objectively viewed, the violent events of June 
28 were neither a judgment of God nor a popular rising, but 
merely a successful coup d’etat. Catherine was and would always 
be a usurper. 

She felt herself bom to be a ruler, and this knowledge gave her 
the self-confidence which amazed all those about her from the very 
first moment of her accession. The conviction that she was occupy- 
ing and justifying her rightful position gave her finer qualities 
the opportunity they needed to develop fully. She woke each 
morning at dawn bursting with energy and worked untiringly for 
fifteen hours; her far-seeing, practical intelligence seized eagerly 
on all the material before her, and with amazing rapidity ex- 
tracted the essential, the kernel, the angle of attack. Her natural 
charm of manner, enhanced by warmth and gaiety, became ir- 
resistible. She was kind and considerate, generous and just, a ruler 
in the true sense of the word, far above selfish ambition or ma- 
licious tyranny. 

But her innate claim to rulership did not alter the fact that 
legally she had no right to be on the throne, and this gave her the 
sense of insecurity which led her to perpetrate a series of regret- 
table acts of self-assertion. It is unfortunately true that even those 
who are most favoured by fortune do not get everything for noth- 
ing; there is always a price to be paid, and paid moreover to the 
last farthing. It was to be ten years before habit overcame the 
knowledge that Catherine had no hereditary claim to the throne 
and, during those ten years, in order to remain in power and to 
carry through the measures which she considered good, Catherine 
was forced to do hundreds of things which she and all right- 
thinking people must have considered wrong. If, at the end of 
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ten years, she was to be firmly enough entrenched to have the 
power to realize her youthful ideals, she herself would have to be- 
come a changed woman in the process. The crimes she must com- 
mit in the name of Right would leave an indelible mark on her 
character and her outlook. 

But she began with a desire for the good, with a fervent belief 
in kindness, justice, and reason; she began as one who had spent 
decades in preparing herself for the task in hand, but was none 
the less willing to add to her knowledge, to learn afresh and, if 
necessary, sacrifice her own plans to the exigencies of the moment. 
Therein lay her secret weakness as well as the secret of her success. 
She had no inner, unassailable convictions with which to fight the 
world, mould it to her own end, and impress it with the stamp of 
her personality; all her ideas were without exception second-hand. 
But in her struggle to reconcile these ideas with reality she found 
a hundred inspirations, all of them practical, beneficial, and ca- 
pable of realization. Her ideas came from the West; her inspira- 
tions were Russian in their origin. And in this she was more in- 
dependent than any woman who had sat on a throne before her. 

When she began her reign, she had two able and reliable men 
at her side: Panin and Bestuzhev. She had reason to be grateful to 
both of them; she trusted them both, and frequently appealed to 
them for advice. But she followed their advice only when it 
pleased her. Neither succeeded in influencing her on vital ques- 
tions. 

Before he had helped her to depose Peter III, Panin had agreed 
with Catherine on the necessity of a sound constitution. The new 
empress solemnly entrusted him with the task of preparing a con- 
stitution for Russia. The slow-moving Panin produced his plan 
with amazing promptness— it had obviously been prepared long 
in advance. The chief point he made was the appointment of eight 
“most high imperial counsellors,” who could not be dismissed 
and who, even in cases of criminal delinquency, could be tried 
only by a court of their peers. To make his suggestion more accept- 
able to Catherine, Panin had included the name of Gregory Orlov 
in the list of candidates for the council of eight. Catherine studied 
the proposed constitution with a great show of pretended interest; 
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she suggested a few alterations, returned it for revision, and it was 
never mentioned again. It found an honourable grave in the 
drawer of Panin’s writing desk, which was the best place for it. 

This “draft plan” had not been deigned to create a serious 
parliament with popular representation. Panin’s one thought had 
been to limit Catherine’s power to the advantage of the lesser no- 
bility, and to set up an oligarchy on a footing of equality with the 
empress. She had no need to fear that she was betraying her youth- 
ful ideals, her hotly avowed “republican sympathies,” by deciding 
that as an absolute monarch, who owed her power to the wishes 
of the people and who respected the people’s wishes, she was far 
better suited to watch over their interests than a permanent clique 
of ambitious and self-seeking nobles. She attended the meetings 
of the Senate as an absolute monarch, made her decisions on her 
own undivided responsibility, and would brook no interference. 
She enforced her will, a will inspired by the spirit of humanity 
which at that time still burgeoned fresh and unspoiled in her. For 
the first time in the history of Russia a ruler gave thought to the 
“people,” and considered “the little man” as more than a mere 
object for exploitation. Catherine’s first measures were directed 
against the privileged classes: she abolished a large number of pri- 
vate monopolies and the system of farming out taxes, lifted the 
duty from several important articles of commerce, and in order 
to bring down the high price of bread in Russia forbade the ex- 
port of wheat. She still remembered the teachings of Montesquieu. 
It was his spirit which inspired the fine— though ineffective- 
manifesto directed against the corruption of officials and the sale 
of state appointments. She said: “I make no differentiation be- 
tween my property and that of the state.” This, for the time being, 
meant that she placed at the disposal of the needy state the re- 
sources of her private purse, which amounted roughly to three- 
tenths of the national budget. Later she was to burden the budget 
with a far heavier expenditure for her favourites; in both cases 
she did not differentiate between her own property and that of 
the state. But whatever may have happened later, at the time she 
uttered them her words were motivated by a genuine feeling of re- 
sponsibility hitherto unknown in a ruler. They resounded like a 
fanfare over sleepy Europe; the French chorus took up the note 
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with enthusiasm. “Diderot, d’Alembert, and I,” wrote Voltaire; 
“there are three of us to build tin altar to you!’’ Strange irony of 
history: the fat Louis remained deaf to the new anthem ringing 
in his own country, and those who were undermining the security 
of his throne had become the bards of the Russian autocrat. Two- 
fold irony: the religious head of the most Christian nation on 
earth had become the heroine of the avant-garde of enlighten- 
ment. 

The anomaly never troubled Catherine; in this she was a typi- 
cal product of the eighteenth century. Before the French Revolu- 
tion the philosophic movement termed “Enlightenment” was not 
characterized by any spiritual emotionalism; it was rather a sub- 
stitute for disappointed faith, a daring game played by advanced 
minds. To Catherine, who had grown up in an atmosphere of 
strict Protestantism, and at fourteen had changed her religion out 
of opportunism, this game meant a kind of inner vindication. But 
this was only her personal attitude. As the political head of the 
country she had never underrated the importance of religion; the 
clergy represented a power to be reckoned with, and the supersti- 
tious piety of the masses was an advantage which she knew well how 
to turn to account. Such an attitude, judged in the light of present- 
day standards, which place a higher value on convictions than on 
intellect, may seem unpardonably frivolous, but in those days no 
two more congenial companions could have been found than a 
well-bred philosopher and a cultured priest When Voltaire was 
asked how he, who denied God, could partake of Holy Com- 
munion, he used to reply that “he breakfasted according to the 
custom of the country.” Catherine believed that such customs 
were useful to a country and simplified the task of its ruler. The 
manifesto on her accession was an admission of religious faith; one 
of her first actions after she became empress was to reopen the 
palace chapel which had been closed by Peter, and her next 
thought was to arrange for a coronation ceremony in the Kremlin 
at Moscow. From that day on millions of the faithful included the 
name of their new spiritual leader in their daily prayers. The 
power of the throne was grounded more firmly in these simple 
prayers than in anything else. Catherine had no intention of 
undermining this foundation. The clergy found her an invaluable 
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ally in their fight to gain possession of the people’s souls; she 
prayed and fasted, as the “most pious Tsarina Elizabeth” had 
prayed and fasted. But whereas Elizabeth’s religious exercises had 
been genuine, Catherine’s were merely undertaken for purposes 
of propaganda. No priest had any power to influence her mind, 
and the Church Consistory became a legal opponent whenever 
the question at issue was one of temporal power. While Catherine 
was making a pilgrimage to the Troitsky Convent, as Elizabeth had 
so often done, an “independent” commission appointed by her 
was dealing with the question of the secularization of church 
property. This was the one point on which Catherine could not 
disagree •with her dead husband. It was a matter of urgent state 
necessity. The more this necessity became evident, the more 
marked was Catherine’s show of devoutness. 

“Adam Vasilievich,” she wrote on the twenty-eighth of Febru- 
ary 1763, to the head of the cabinet. "As I am aware of the arro- 
gance and madness of the Archbishop of Rostov, I fear that he will 
consecrate the shrine of Saint Dmitri without consulting me. Let 
me know in what manner you dispatched it, with what instruc- 
tions, and in whose care it now is.” 

The Archbishop of Rostov, Arsenius Mazeivich, was the only 
dignitary of the Church who had dared to make an open stand, 
both from the pulpit and with his pen, against Catherine and her 
plans for “despoiling the Church.” A Polish nobleman by birth, 
passionate, fearless, armed with a thorough knowledge of theol- 
ogy, and firmly convinced of the justice of the clergy’s cause, he 
was a man who seemed destined to lead the Church in its fight 
against the imperial power. All he needed was the firm and open 
support of the Church, but this it did not give him. The Church 
waited instead for the meeting between Arsenius and the empress, 
who had decided to undertake a pilgrimage to Rostov on foot, in 
order to consecrate the bones of Saint Dmitri herself. This newly 
canonized saint had been Arsenius’s predecessor at Rostov, and 
had played exactly the same part under Peter the Great as Ar- 
senius was now playing under Catherine: he had been the only 
bishop courageous enough to make a protest against the appro- 
priation of ecclesiastical property. Far from being intimidated, 
Catherine was quite obviously intrigued by this parallel. What- 
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ever results her meeting with the “mad archbishop” might have, 
the people would be aware of nothing save the impressive pil- 
grimage of their empress along the dusty country roads. 

But Arsenius forestalled Catherine. Before she left Moscow, he 
sent a petition to the Synod which “from the first to the last word 
was an insult to Her Majesty.” The secretary of the Consistory 
Court refused to copy out and present this petition, so Arsenius 
wrote it with his own hand and dispatched it in his own name. 
But that was not all; before a crowded congregation, in the pres- 
ence of the assembled clergy of Rostov, he posted a solemn anath- 
ema against “all enemies of the Church who stretch their hands to 
snatch what has been consecrated to God.” The cup was full. 
Catherine returned the petition, in which she had been likened to 
Julian the Apostate, to the Synod, and commanded this supreme 
spiritual tribunal to pass judgment on its erring brother. It 
seemed a rash step to take. Arsenius had said nothing that was 
not thought and felt by every other member of the Church. So 
far they had all maintained a cowardly silence; would they now 
dare to make an open stand against the imperial power? They did 
not dare. Arsenius was arrested, brought to Moscow, and ques- 
tioned before the empress. The obstinate man must by this time 
have realized that his fellow-priests were prepared to desert him, 
yet he did not falter, but defended himself with such frank cour- 
age that Catherine was obliged to put her hands over her ears. 
The Synod, which had already yielded so far to the empress, had 
no alternative but to pass sentence on its audacious crusader. 
This it did. Arsenius was dismissed from his see and banished to a 
remote monastery, where he was deprived of all writing materials 
so that he might have no further opportunity of demoralizing 
weak characters by his “lies,” and where he was made to perform 
the most menial tasks. He was deprived of his name, and there- 
after known as “Andrei Val the Liar.” 

The accommodating Synod believed that it had put the em- 
press under an obligation to the Church, but actually it had ren- 
dered her a far greater service than that of ridding her of a 
dangerous enemy: it had opened her eyes to the extent of its power 
in relation to her own. If so far she had believed that as a usurper 
and a Protestant by birth she must exercise caution in her dealings 
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with these high priests of the Greek Church, she now realized that 
this was unnecessary. She was dealing with servile spirits. A month 
after sentence had been passed on Arsenius she appeared before 
the Synod and, in a speech of unparalleled arrogance and amaring 
shrewdness, summed up the situation: “You are the successors to 
the Apostles who were commanded by God to teach mankind to 
despise riches, and who were themselves poor men. Their kingdom 
was not of this world. Do you understand me? I have frequently 
heard these truths from your own lips. How can you presume, 
without offending against your own consciences, to own such 
riches, such vast estates? ... If you wish to obey the laws of your 
own Order, if you wish to be my most faithful subjects, you will 
not hesitate to return to the state that which you unjustly possess.” 

No second Arsenius rose to reply to this annihilating speech. 
That same day the new law compelling the secularization of ec- 
clesiastical property was passed, and the next day Catherine set out 
on foot on her pilgrimage to Rostov, where, sure of the emotional 
sympathy of the common people, she set up the silver shrine con- 
taining the wonder-working bones of Saint Dmitri. In mock hu- 
mility she knelt beside the grave of the man who had done the 
very thing for which Arsenius had been so severely punished. But 
it was only a gesture. One may safely say that Catherine acted 
throughout this episode in the spirit of the age of Enlightenment. 

The secularization of the Church lands not only completed 
Peter’s work by depriving the clergy of their power and making 
them the paid servants of the state, it also gave freedom to over a 
million peasants. If Catherine wished to model her reign on Mon- 
tesquieu, she was bound to admit that the most burning problem 
was the abolition of serfdom: the problem of personal freedom in 
its crudest and most primitive form. Over and above the social 
problem there was a spiritual obligation which could not be solved 
by compromise. It was not merely a question of bettering the con- 
ditions of the serfs, of reducing their number by a half or even a 
quarter; if Catherine wished to gain the genuine support of the 
masses, not a single slave must remain in Russia. The Russian lan- 
guage, with unconscious irony, uses the word “soul” in referring 
to a serf, and the average price of a “soul” was thirty rubles. What- 
ever Catherine might do to increase the welfare, grea tn ess, fame. 
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civilization, and culture of her country, would, in terms of human- 
ity, amount to nothing but a process of whitewashing, a pretence, 
a facade, so long as men were bought and sold like animals, so long 
as these were “souls” who had no right to dispose of their own 
bodies. “O Freedom, the soul of all things, without thee there is 
no life,” wrote Catherine. If freedom is the world’s most priceless 
treasure, then all that Catherine achieved at the cost of the peo- 
ple’s slavery can be valued at less than thirty rubles. 

It was this burning problem which gave Catherine her most 
painful encounter with reality. It happened during the early weeks 
of her reign, and it is significant that she never mentioned the ex- 
perience, preferring to be reproached for inconsistency rather than 
admit the failure of her optimistic belief in mankind. It is true 
that in 1789, when she was an old woman, she -wrote to Grimm: “It 
was my desire, and it would have given me joy, to make everyone 
happy. Possibly I was too bold when I believed that men can be- 
come reasonable, just, and happy. . . .” But that was merely a 
general remark sandwiched between a hundred happy and self- 
confident observations. Long before that she had already written 
to Grimm: “My position forces me to wish to have my own way 
unconditionally”; she had already discovered that it is impossible 
to interrupt the organic development of a country by philosophy, 
idealism, or goodwill. 

The conditions under which - the peasant serfs lived varied con- 
siderably. On the plains, under the protection of intelligent land- 
owners who realized that in their own interests they must “feed and 
tend their milch cows,” their lot was not appreciably worse, and in 
some senses even more peaceful, than that of the peasants in other 
European countries. But in the manufacturing and mining districts 
their life -was a positive hell. Bought peasants were cheaper than any 
other form of labour, and were correspondingly treated with less 
consideration; their working hours were unrestricted, the cost of 
their maintenance negligible; corporal punishment was the order 
of the day. The idea of hygienic working conditions was unheard 
of. Work in the mines was not only a torture— it also involved dan- 
ger to life. Even during Elizabeth’s reign there had often been riots 
among this wretched section of the population, whereupon the 
nearest military command was informed and the rebels brought to 
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reason by a suitable number of lashes from the knout On the eighth 
of August 1762, in the sixth week of her reign, Catherine issued a 
manifesto which was designed to attack the evil at its root; she 
forbade the owners of factories and mines to purchase “souls,” 
saying that they must employ hired labourers who were to be pro- 
vided with passports and paid according to contract. She prepared 
a second ukase abolishing forced labour altogether, but this was 
never issued. For events shaped themselves quite differently from 
her expectations. 

Catherine's knowledge of the people was based solely on French 
literature; her conception of them was as idealistic as the French 
writers’ had been until the sleepers they had roused to action 
proved to their awakeners that they themselves were dreamers. 
Catherine’s disillusionment came three decades earlier than that 
of Mirabeau and Beaumarchais. As soon as the ukase which was to 
make free men out of slaves reached the various provinces, the 
majority of the peasants promptly laid down their tools. They 
migrated to the neighbouring districts, inciting their comrades, 
collecting signatures for a general strike, thrashing those who, in 
spite of their efforts, continued their work at the mines, destroy- 
ing their houses, and distributing forged manifestos. The freed 
slaves, far from becoming grateful subjects, were transformed into 
wild and dangerous rebels. 

Why should Catherine’s well-meant ukase have had this unfore- 
seen result? The Russian muzhik of the eighteenth century, owing 
to his entire lack of education, was lazy and asked very little of 
life. All he needed was a piece of dry bread and the comfort of 
religion— nothing more. He was of course reluctant to work hard for 
the sake of these modest requirements; it was only under the pres- 
sure of serfdom and the whip that he laboured day in, day out, in 
the sweat of his brow, enriching his master and laying the founda- 
tion of the country’s prosperity. Naturally he was discontented, 
and the greatest discontent existed in those districts where the 
hated work was hardest: in the mines and factories. For many 
decades his indolent nature had chafed against the unbearable 
drudgery, and for many decades he had submitted from fear of the 
knout. Then one fine day an ukase appeared blowing the hot 
breath of freedom in his face, and the stored-up hatred for his 
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masters, for servitude, violence, and enforced labour, broke out 
suddenly, blinding him to the humanity of the gesture and deafen- 
ing him to the voice of reason. The result was a seething, raging 
chaos. There was no one to inform the workers of the benevolent 
intentions of the government, no newspaper to influence them— 
and had there been, which of them could have read it?— they had 
no party, no organization, no leader from their own ranks to warn 
them of the folly of their behaviour. They acted with the wild 
instinct of hatred; they could not believe in a ruler who had their 
welfare at heart; they could not see beyond their taskmasters and 
tormentors to whom, at last, they could refuse their labour and 
obedience. They firmly refused either to work or to obey. 

The results of this rebellion were incalculable. Not only was 
the loss suffered by manufacturers and mine-owners involved; the 
organization of the whole state was imperilled by the hordes of 
idle peasants, who wandered about without means of subsistence, 
spreading their propaganda. Somehow they must be brought to 
reason and forced back to work. Later— so Catherine consoled her- 
self— she would attack the evil more radically, would educate the 
people and make them fit for freedom; for the present the only 
possible course was the one her predecessors had chosen. She dis- 
patched several regiments under the command of Prince Vyazem- 
sky to quell the rebels. Former revolts had been suppressed by the 
lash alone: Vyazemsky had to use cannon. 

Later the conditions of the mine workers were ameliorated to 
some extent. Under Catherine the crown purchased most of the 
mines, and treated the peasants better than the private capitalists 
had done. But this was only a minor reform; it had nothing to do 
with the ideal of freedom. To Catherine the word had become one 
of remote, religious significance, which she used throughout her 
life as others use the name of God, long after they have lost their 
living faith. When Catherine first conceived the idea of freeing 
the serfs, she had counted on the logical and inevitable opposition 
of the privileged classes, of the property owners and capitalists. 
Whether she would have been strong enough to break down that 
opposition must remain an open question; one thing, however, 
is clear: her greatest strength, that faith in the goodwill and in- 
herent justice of the people which she had learned from Rous- 
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seau, was broken by this first encounter with the beast unchained. 

Two years after her accession she appointed the same Vyazem- 
sky, whose cannon had brought the miners to reason, to the re- 
sponsible position of general-procurator. In a letter written in her 
own hand she gave him her views on Russia. This summing up of 
her two years’ experience began with the words: “The Russian 
empire is so vast that any other form of government than that of 
an autocratic emperor would be detrimental, for every other form 
fulfils itself more slowly and embodies passions which dissipate its 
strength.” There was no more talk of a constitution, or of popular 
representation. But Catherine’s conviction of the necessity for a 
regime of absolutism was honest and untainted by any conscious 
desire to become a tyrant. Her long letter to Vyazemsky closes with 
the words: “I love truth; at all times you can speak the truth with- 
out compunction. You need have no fear of disagreeing with me, 
if it is for the good of the cause. I do not like flattery and do not 
expect it from you— but I do expert straightforwardness towards 
myself and firmness in your office.” 

Catherine had paid no attention to Panin’s suggestions for a 
constitution, and she paid as little to Bestuzhev’s advice. On the 
twenty-ninth of June, the day after her accession, she recalled to 
St. Petersburg this man who had been the first to visualize her on 
the throne of Russia, who for four years had conspired, kept silent, 
and suffered for her sake. She sent Gregory Orlov, in his new ca- 
pacity as first lord of the chamber, thirty versts on the way to 
meet Bestuzhev; she welcomed him with open arms as if he were 
a dear father, gave him a suite of apartments in the Summer 
Palace, and had food sent to him from her own kitchens. Never- 
theless they suffered a mutual disappointment. Bestuzhev had 
grown old, not because he had added four years to his age, but be- 
cause during those four years, spent far from the scene of chang- 
ing events, he had remained the same. His small, intelligent eyes 
still sparkled in his lean, thin-lipped face; he still held himself 
stiff and erect, every inch a courtier as well as a stubborn states- 
man, but— he still believed in his old system, still believed that the 
country’s salvation was to be found in European alliances alone. 
Catherine herself had long since realized that Russia, a vast and au> 
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tocratic empire, impregnable by very reason of its semi-barbarism, 
could be only the loser in any alliance, that Russia’s advantage lay 
in maintaining peaceful relations and encouraging a healthy fear 
in foreign powers. 

“I tell you plainly,” she wrote to her ambassador in Warsaw, “I 
wish to remain on friendly terms with all the powers, even to be 
on the defensive, so that I may always take the part of the most 
oppressed side and thus become Europe’s arbitrator.” 

Europe’s arbitrator? A century ago Russia had still been an 
Asiatic state. Peter the Great had risked his life for the privilege 
of joining in the European orchestra, and now Catherine, a few 
weeks after her accession to the throne, was presuming to appoint 
herself the conductor! It was not enough that she governed the 
largest empire in the world; as its ruler she wished to govern the 
whole world. Greater than a man, greater than all men— she re- 
membered the old refrain of her early life had become a pro- 
gramme. All through her life she remained true to it, for it was 
bom not of her mind, but had its roots in the very depths of her 
being. She was a conqueror and remained a conqueror to the hour 
of her death. There could be no hesitation, no compromise where 
she was concerned. From the very first day of her reign she worked 
quietly, steadily, unostentatiously, but with a confidence upheld 
by the uncanny luck which never deserted her, for the extension 
of her power. 

Peter the Great had dreamed of making Russia mistress of the 
Baltic Sea— that is to say, of uniting Courland with Russia. In 
1795, just before her death, Catherine realized that dream. But 
she had already begun to prepare the ground on the fifth day of 
her reign. 

When Anna Ivanovna of Courland was Empress of Russia, she 
made her favourite Biron, who was a stable-boy by birth, Duke of 
Courland. He had little opportunity of attending to the affairs of 
his duchy, since his position as favourite kept him in Russia, and 
it may be for this reason that the Courlanders cherished pleasant 
memories of him. When Elizabeth ascended the Russian throne, 
she banished Biron to Siberia, but allowed him to retain his title 
of “Duke of Courland,” merely stating that “he would not be able 
to leave Russia for some time,” so that Courland was virtually 
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without a government of its own and was entirely dependent on 
Russia. In 1758 she supported the claim of Carl of Saxony, younger 
son of the King of Poland, which called forth from the Grand 
Duchess Catherine the remark: “This is a rare and ideal example 
of a completely disinterested injustice.” Carl of Saxony displeased 
the Protestant Courlanders, mainly because he was a Catholic. 
They demanded a guarantee that their religious freedom should 
not be interfered with, and when he refused to sign this guarantee, 
his “subjects” refused to take the oath of allegiance to him. The 
affairs of Courland remained in this unsettled state until the ac- 
cession of Peter III, who recalled Biron from Siberia, not in order 
to restore him to his duchy, but to induce him to renounce it 
voluntarily in favour of Prince George of Holstein. After nearly 
twenty years of banishment Biron did as he was asked; he ab- 
dicated in favour of George, and Gudovich was sent to Mitau to 
start a political campaign for the Holstein prince. Peter promised 
the Courlanders his protection if they accepted his candidate, and 
made “the King of Prussia his guarantor” for this promise. 

When Catherine came to the throne, Frederick the Great, en- 
couraged by his slave Peter, was already casting greedy eyes to- 
wards Courland. But Carl of Saxony was still in residence at the 
ducal palace of Mitau. On the fifth day of her reign the Foreign 
Office presented Catherine with a petition requesting instructions 
for Simolin, the Russian minister in Courland. Catherine wrote 
on the margin: “Simolin is to ignore his previous instructions and 
privately to favour the Biron party above all others.” On the 
fourth of August she handed Biron the deeds of gift and partition 
together with her promise to aid him in regaining his duchy, in 
return for which he undertook to safeguard the practice of the 
Greek faith in Mitau, to give all possible facilities to Russian mer- 
chants, to reinstate the Russian post via Riga and Mitau, to 
establish the sale of Russian grain, while refusing all such conces- 
sions to other powers, to give the Russian army the right of march- 
ing through Courland and, if necessary, supply them with quarters 
and provisions, and to give all Russian ships free entry to the har- 
bours. The only thing that now remained to be done was to drive 
Carl of Saxony out of Mitau. This was accomplished quite simply 
and without bloodshed: he was systematically starved out. Simolin 
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confiscated all his revenues, quartered soldiers on the estates of his 
supporters, and even cut off his supplies of food. Within the space 
of a few months Carl was obliged to leave Mitau. His father, the 
King of Poland, convened the Diet to protest against Catherine’s 
behaviour, whereupon Catherine commanded the Russian party 
in Poland “to break up the Diet at all costs,” which they did. In 
March 1763 Biron entered Courland as the recognized duke. “It 
is to our interests, in such close proximity to Russia, to have a 
duke who is neither very aristocratic nor related to any of the 
great Courts, but whose position makes him entirely dependent 
on our country.” These conditions were fulfilled: by the grace of 
Catherine a figurehead sat on the ducal throne of Courland. 

Very soon, too, by the grace of Catherine a figurehead was occu- 
pying the Polish throne. 

“I am sending you Count Kaiserling as my ambassador to Po- 
land, in order to make you, on the death of Augustus III, King of 
Poland,” Catherine wrote on the second of August 1762 to her 
former lover Poniatowski. They had never ceased to exchange let- 
ters— love-letters— and Poniatowski had every reason to consider 
himself secretly betrothed to Catherine. Ever since she had seized 
the throne, since her husband’s death, he had been counting the 
days until, in fulfilment of all her promises, she should call him 
to her side at last. He knew nothing about Orlov, or if he did, he 
refused to believe that this raw, uneducated soldier could be any- 
thing more than a mere passing infatuation. And as yet Catherine 
had not dared to confess the whole truth to him. This cowardice 
does her credit— she who in all else was courageous to the point of 
recklessness— for it was the cowardice of a soft heart, which shrank 
from giving pain to another. She implored Poniatowski to remem- 
ber her vulnerable and insecure position. She offered him con- 
solation for the future, but at the same time treated him like an 
obstinate child who must be tactfully brought to reason, by dan- 
gling before his eyes the bribe of a new toy— the crown of Poland. 

The thought of this crown had never occurred to Poniatowski. 
He was not cut out to be a king; he hated Poland; his ambition 
and ideal had always been to play a brilliant role at some more 
pleasant Court. At first sight the new toy did not attract him. “I 
would a thousand times rather be an ambassador close to you than 
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a king here,” he wrote to Catherine. But she remained deaf to this 
flattery and insisted on having her way. She had three good rea- 
sons for this: she wanted to be sure that Poniatowski was perma- 
nently out of the way; she wanted to compensate him generously 
for the loss of herself; and, finally, she wanted, through him, to 
rule Poland. Her letters to her erstwhile lover grew cooler and 
more political in their tone. Since her accession Catherine no 
longer made any secret of her relationship with Orlov; eventu- 
ally it even came to Poniatowski’s ears that the apartments of “the 
first lord of the chamber” were next door to those of the empress. 
But he still believed that his presence would have the power to 
change her again, and continued to implore to be allowed to come 
to Russia for a few months, or even a few weeks. Catherine replied 
with great patience and absolute firmness. She was no longer in- 
terested in Poniatowski as a man, but she was growing daily more 
interested in her candidate for the Polish throne. 

The Poland of those days was a unique political state: it was a 
republic ruled by an elected king. This king was chosen by the 
Diet, a body consisting of all the privileged families— who num- 
bered about a thousand— each with an equal vote, and the election 
of the king depended on a unanimous decision. The same pro- 
cedure applied to all other important decisions of state. For the 
past hundred and fifty years this liberum veto had made every 
sensible reform impossible in Poland, and opened wide the door 
to foreign interference and the corruptibility of the szlachta (the 
lesser nobility). 

While she had been only the grand duchess, Catherine had ob- 
served that it was entirely to Russia’s interest to allow Poland to 
remain in its “propitious state of anarchy,” a cynical observation, 
for she was well aware that Polish anarchy was propitious not to 
Poland but to Russia. In this matter, too, her instinct was infalli- 
ble from the very start. She was determined one day to swallow 
Poland, as a cat might swallow a mouse. But the day had not yet 
come. The country must first become still weaker, still more dis- 
integrated, still more dependent, and to this end a weak and pur- 
poseless king must be found, one who was completely dominated 
by Catherine— in a word, Poniatowski. 

In September 1763, Augustus III died. “Do not laugh at me,” 
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Catherine wrote to Panin, "when I say that I leapt from my chair 
at this news; the King of Prussia leapt up from table when he 
heard it." She immediately began to show the most amazing ac- 
tivity. There are two reliable ways of influencing a “free election”: 
money and force. Catherine decided to use both. According to the 
Polish constitution a regent had to rule during the interregnum. 
Catherine wrote to Kaiserling telling him to use every possible 
means to influence the regent in his favour, “and if it is not possi- 
ble for less, to go up to a hundred thousand ducats.” At the same 
time she informed him that eighty thousand Russian soldiers were 
being moved towards the Polish frontier. 

She was, however, not the only person who had an interest in 
the election of the Polish king. To assure Poniatowski’s victory she 
had to come to an understanding with Austria, France, Prussia, 
and Turkey. The Austrian candidate for the Polish throne— the 
Elector of Saxony— was the most dangerous rival, for tradition fa- 
voured the union of the Saxon and Polish thrones and a strong 
party of Saxon adherents was established in Poland. But whatever 
Maria Theresa favoured, Frederick automatically opposed; there- 
fore in this matter Frederick was Catherine’s natural ally. She 
promised to get rid of the Austrian candidate if he, in exchange, 
would get rid of the French. This first step was easily accom- 
plished, but it was not enough. How can a free nation be compelled 
to elect a particular man as its king? Only by force of arms, or by 
a sufficiently impressive threat of armed force. In the language of 
diplomatic communications this was termed “guaranteeing the 
free and uninfluenced election.” Frederick, who very soon realized 
that Catherine’s interest in the continuance of “propitious an- 
archy” in Poland was greater than his own, demanded a Russian- 
Prussian alliance while signifying his willingness to respect Polish 
freedom. This bargain did not suit Catherine at all. She had noth- 
ing against Frederick personally and nothing against an alliance 
with Prussia— but such a pact might remind people of Peter III. 
Instead of sending him the treaty of alliance, she sent him water- 
melons from Astrakhan. Frederick expressed his thanks extrava- 
gantly. “There is a vast gulf between melons from Astrakhan and 
the assembly of the deputies in Poland, but everything comes 
within the scope of your activity. The same hand that gives away 
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fruit can distribute crowns and guarantee the peace of Europe, for 
which I, and all those who are interested in the Polish situation, 
will bless you.” 

In March 1764 the negotiations took on a more definite tone. 
A defensive treaty between Prussia and Russia was concluded, and 
on the same day both parties undertook “to leave no stone un- 
turned, and to resort, if need be, even to force of arms, should any- 
one attempt to prevent the free election of the king in Poland or 
to meddle with the existing constitution of this republic.” 

France had declared herself disinterested in the election of the 
Polish king; but she was by no means disinterested. Poniatowski 
and his Anglophile influence over Catherine were still fresh in the 
minds of Parisians. Catherine’s interest in Poniatowski was mis- 
interpreted: French gallantry suspected gallant motives; Orlov 
was regarded as the passing fancy of a temporarily widowed bride, 
and the empress’s desire to provide the young Pole with a royal 
crown as the preparation for a highly unsuitable manage . The 
French protest was, however, made not directly, but circuitously, 
through the sublime Porte. In June 1764 the grand vizier of 
Turkey sent a note in which his country recognized the Russo- 
Prussian alliance and approved the election of a Piast (a native 
king) to the Polish throne, but raised an objection to one person— 
Poniatowski. “He is too young, too inexperienced, and”— a 
weighty argument in the eyes of the Porte— “unmarried. A mar- 
riage taking place after his election might serve as a means of in- 
creasing the power of the king to the detriment of the neighbour- 
ing states.” 

This reference left no loophole for misunderstanding. Ponia- 
towski’s family begged him to remove the objection without delay 
by marrying a Polish aristocrat before the election day. He ob- 
stinately refused to do this, saying that he would rather forfeit the 
crown. “The one and only thought that occupied my mind at that 
time,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “was that the Empress of Russia 
would one day consider marrying me. Without her the crown 
seemed worthless to me.” Throughout all this political manoeuvr- 
ing, intrigue, intervention, exchange of notes and treaties, which 
accompanied the approaching election, Poniatowski remained a 
human being, a blind and credulous lover, who refused to be 
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robbed o£ his last hope. But it was wrested from him. He received 
a message from the Russian Court— in other words from Catherine 
—to the effect that it would be desirable if, before the opening of 
the Diet, he married, or at any rate became engaged. If his refusal 
to marry any other woman had been a veiled proposal to Cather- 
ine, her wish that he should do so was an open refusal. At last 
Poniatowski was forced to realize that he had irrevocably lost the 
woman he loved. He signed the electoral agreement, in which 
among other things he undertook not to marry without the con- 
sent of the Senate and in any case to confine his choice to a Roman 
Catholic princess. 

On the sixteenth of August the Diet assembled. Russian soldiers 
poured over the frontier; Prussian soldiers stood in readiness— two 
hundred thousand bayonets guaranteed the “free and undisturbed 
election of the Polish king.” Stanislaus Poniatowski was elected 
Stolnik of Lithuania unanimously and without fuss. “My congrat- 
ulations on the new king, whom we have made,” Catherine wrote 
to Panin. But it was six weeks before she remembered to con- 
gratulate the new king himself. The other Courts were not so 
remiss, nor were the courtiers. Voltaire, who was misinformed and 
was therefore unwittingly tactless, wrote: 

T rop eloigne de sa personne 
Je me borne a former des vceux: 

On Iui deceme une couronne 
Et je voudrais qu’il en eut deux. 

Two years after her accession Catherine was able to congratu- 
late herself on a very satisfactory piece of work successfully accom- 
plished. And yet not for one single day during those two years had 
she been sure of her throne. The airy confidence with which she 
attended public functions and faced her ministers and the foreign 
diplomats was an effort of will. She had suffered setbacks and re- 
ceived alarming threats. The enthusiastic scene of her coronation 
in St. Petersburg had been followed by a more than cool reception 
in Moscow; she pretended not to notice this and reported in all 
her letters that the feeling in the old capital left nothing to be de- 
sired. Only the English ambassador was given a glimpse of the 
shadow that hung over her when in a moment of depression she 
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confessed to him that she “was not entirely happy.” That was in 
October 1762, when the conspiracy of the brothers Khrushchov 
and Lieutenant Gurshev was discovered and nipped in the bud. 
It was actually quite an unimportant episode. A few drunken of- 
ficers had said in their cups that the throne belonged by rights to 
the imprisoned Emperor Ivan, and that soon there might be “more 
changes.” But to Catherine these drunken political babblings rep- 
resented another symptom. How many Khrushchovs, how many 
Gurshevs, were there in the army? Not six weeks before, the same 
army had stood behind her to a man— how many had remembered 
in those few weeks that they had set an unlawful pretender on the 
throne? Men’s faces are impenetrable masks, and what eyes can 
pierce through the uniform to the heart of a soldier? How many 
hearts had Catherine already lost to this disturbing phantom, the 
“lawful Emperor”? The Senate sentenced the conspirators to death 
—Catherine granted their pardon. The Gurshevs and their com- 
panions were gossips; she had no fear of idle gossips, let them have 
their miserable lives. A very different and more dangerous enemy 
had appeared at the trial, one whom in her secret heart she con- 
demned to death though he was as innocent as a child in the 
cradle. For it was as a child in his cradle that he had been crowned 
lawful emperor. 

The Gurshev conspiracy had been discovered by Gregory Orlov, 
and six months later a group of officers were found to be plotting 
against Orlov. They were former comrades of his, some— Lieuten- 
ants Khitrovo, Rosloslev, and Lasunsky— who hardly a year be- 
fore had conspired with him to put Catherine on the throne. And 
the headquarters of the conspiracy was the Ismailovsky regiment, 
from which Catherine had sought protection and assistance on her 
memorable journey from the Peterhof to St. Petersburg, and which 
had been the first to proclaim her empress. What had happened 
in the space of one short year to turn the Ismailovsky regiment so 
bitterly against their idolized comrade that they wished to attempt 
his life? Their motive was not far to seek— it was jealousy. The of- 
ficers had done exactly the same for Catherine as Orlov— they had 
plotted, spread propaganda, risked their lives, as he had done; and 
in return they had received a decoration and a few thousand 
rubles apiece, but Orlov had been ennobled, he had an annual 
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income of one hundred and fifty thousand rubles, he was the em- 
press’s favourite and one of the most powerful men in the coun- 
try. One of the most powerful? Khitrovo declared that he was well 
on the way to becoming the most powerful, that Catherine was 
travelling to Rostov with him in order to many him. And this had 
to be prevented at all costs in the interests of Russia. 

At the court of inquiry Catherine refened to Khitrovo’s state- 
ment as a “malicious rumour, invented merely with a view to 
damaging her in the eyes of her subjects.” Actually her journey to 
Rostov had nothing to do with Orlov; it was solely concerned with 
the bones of Saint Dmitri. Nor had she the slightest intention of 
making her handsome favourite her husband, either then or later. 
None the less Khitrovo’s statement was more than a “malicious 
rumour.” It had very real, if somewhat confused, foundations. 

Catherine’s relationship with Orlov was a complicated one, not 
because Catherine was complex but because Orlov was. Catherine 
rose at five in the morning and worked fifteen hours a day. The 
short interval from the time when her official duties ended— usu- 
ally late in the evening— to the time when she fell into a deep sleep 
of exhaustion w r as all she could spare to snatch hungrily at the 
small measure of personal happiness that fell to her share. Her 
love-life resembled that of an important business man; it was sim- 
ple, very sentimental, and rather pathetic. She had no time for the 
more elaborate gestures of coquetry, no time for dreaming, for 
playing. That was why she invariably felt a sense of guilt concern- 
ing the men she loved, why she loaded them with preposterous 
gifts, as business men load their women with diamonds because 
they feel that their worldly activities are a theft from the time that 
should be devoted to love, since love demands everything. 

But was it love that Orlov wanted from Catherine? Or was it 
merely the worldly advantages which, like an oriental goddess, she 
continued to shower on him and his brothers? On the face of it 
this explanation would appear to hold good; it seemed as if noth- 
ing but relentless ambition and colossal vanity bound Orlov to 
Catherine, just as in his day it had bound “Monsieur Pompa- 
dour,” Count Shuvalov, to Elizabeth. But Orlov was no male 
cocotte. He was a man. He was more: he was a barbarian. " Rien 
de plus complique qu’un barbare," says Flaubert. This Orlov was 
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the same man who, with three bullets in his body, had stood by 
his guns and later, at the risk of his life, had eloped with the mis- 
tress of his superior officer. Ambition and vanity may have played 
a part in these exploits. Ambition and vanity may have played a 
part when Orlov fell in love with the Grand Duchess Catherine, 
but there had been danger, enormous danger, in conspiring 
against the emperor and planning a coup d'etat for his wife. At 
that time he and Catherine had been equals; the fact that he was 
risking his life for her had wiped out the difference in their sta- 
tions. He had been in a position to do more for her, and he did 
more for her, than she for him. At that time there had been no 
personal conflict between them. 

But no sooner was Catherine crowned empress than the situa- 
tion changed. Orlov made frantic efforts to keep her in his power. 
In a confidential talk with Hetman Razumovsky he boasted that 
in another four weeks he could dethrone Catherine. “Possibly,” 
was old Razumovsky’s calm reply, “very possibly, young man. But 
a fortnight before then we should have hanged you.” Razumov- 
sky’s answer was witty and to the point: it made a deep impression 
on Orlov. He realized that, in spite of what had happened in the 
past, from now on he was Catherine’s pawn, her lover, her favour- 
ite, a man who was rewarded for giving her pleasure. True, he 
took all the rewards, allowed himself to be made a count, accepted 
a fantastic income in return for very slender services, for he was 
ambitious and above all things inordinately extravagant, but the 
man in him, the healthy barbarian, revolted against this unnatural 
situation. Before her accession to the throne they had never quar- 
relled— now they quarrelled almost daily, and it was always Orlov 
who provoked the quarrel and Catherine who did everything in 
her power to restore peace. For Catherine loved peace, as do all 
those who seek happiness in love. 

Orlov was anything but happy. He did what no favourite had 
ever dared to do: he deceived Catherine, and moreover deceived 
her openly. This was hardly the conduct of a man influenced 
solely by ambition; otherwise he would have feared to jeopardize 
his position and risk losing his advantages. It was because he en- 
joyed these advantages and received presents from Catherine that 
Orlov deceived her; he deceived her because as a man and a bar- 
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barian he hated her for what she gave him, and he hated her even 
more for all that he was no longer able to give her, since she no 
longer needed it: his protection, his strength, his contempt for 
death. He deceived her because he needed a woman to whom he 
could prove that he was a master, a superior, a giver. He deceived 
her in order to prove to himself, to her, and to the whole world 
that he was ready, at a moment’s notice, to sacrifice the favours of 
an empress to his own capricious virility. 

His moods of capriciousness pained Catherine unbearably. His 
attentions to the most insignificant of her ladies-in-waiting made 
her suffer as only a very jealous woman in love can suffer, and she 
forgave him again and again as a loving woman forgives the man 
to whom she has given her heart irrevocably. For Orlov was the 
man to whom her whole heart belonged; he was her “great love” 
despite the many who were to succeed him, despite Potemkin who 
was a far greater man and was to play a bigger part. “There would 
never have been anybody else,” Catherine wrote to Potemkin, re- 
ferring to Orlov, “if he had not grown tired!” Ten years had 
elapsed between this confession and Orlov’s first unfaithfulness, 
ten years of superhuman tolerance and patience. It is probable 
that Catherine would have shown more pride and greater firmness 
in dealing with her faithless lover if she had not been his empress 
and far exceeded him both in intelligence and breeding. She had 
a very natural feeling that she must make up to him for this. The 
very things that made him unfaithful to her made her completely 
helpless in face of his unfaithfulness. She held him in the hollow 
of her hand because she was his empress— and he in turn had 
power over her because he knew he could make her suffer. 

She had no time for suffering; she barely had time for happi- 
ness-only one short hour a day. Sorrow is an exacting emotion; 
she could not give herself up to it completely, nor could she mas- 
ter it in a dignified way, so that she was forced to buy immediate 
relief, balm to soothe her agony at any cost. Here is a palace for 
you— but give up that senator’s wife, I cannot bear it another day. 
Here is a diamond, large enough to cover my portrait— but stop 
sulking, say that you love me, prove it to me so that I may sleep, 
for at five o’clock I must be up, sitting at my desk ready to make 
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important decisions. It was an unequal battle. Orlov’s demands 
grew more and more exorbitant. 

He wanted to be Catherine’s lawful husband— perhaps even to 
be emperor. And why not? If he accepted payment at all, why not 
demand the highest price? The great are above criticism; an em- 
peror is above criticism, a lawful husband is not a male courtesan. 
But this very wish led Orlov into the fatal mistake of adopting the 
tone of the typical courtesan, whose one desire is for marriage. 
Catherine dared not refuse him outright; her heart’s happiness 
was at his mercy; moreover marriage was a bribe for which much 
balm could be bought. In spite of her passion for him, she -was not 
blind to Orlov’s faults; she exaggerated his qualities, glorified him, 
idolized him, yet she knew exactly what he was worth. She might 
write a hundred times to Frau Bielke in Hamburg or to Madame 
Geoffrin in Paris that the beauty of his face was surpassed only 
by the fineness of his character; she knew all the same that he was 
unfitted for the serious business of government, that she might 
give him her heart, her body, all the treasures of the earth, but on 
no account must she give him power. For she loved power, the 
unlimited power of an autocrat, even more than she loved Orlov. 

She did not say “No.” She continued to hold out the idea of 
marriage as a bribe. She decided to find out how Elizabeth had 
acted towards Razumovsky in a similar situation. One night she 
sent Chancellor Vorontzov to call on the old White Russian. He 
found Razumovsky sitting at the open hearth reading the Bible. 
The old man listened in silence to what his late visitor had to say, 
then rose, opened a costly ivory cabinet, took from it a parchment 
roll tied with a faded pink ribbon, all with slow and impressive 
dignity. He replaced the pink ribbon in the little cabinet, pressed 
the parchment scroll passionately to his lips several times, made 
the sign of the cross before the icon with tears in his eyes— then 
threw the scroll into the open flames. 

“Tell Her Majesty that I was never anything more than the 
humble slave of the late Empress Elizabeth Petrovna,” he said. 

When Vorontzov returned to Catherine with the news, she gave 
him a steadfast and penetrating look. “We understand one an- 
other,” die said; “there was no secret marriage between Elizabeth 
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and Razumovsky. I never believed that story.” This incident dis- 
posed of the question of precedent. We shall never know whether 
Razumovsky acted spontaneously or in obedience to a command 
of Catherine’s. She treated him, however, with the greatest kind- 
ness to the day of his death. 

But Orlov was not so easily discouraged. Razumovsky after all 
had never been more than a handsome man, but he, Gregory Or- 
lov, and his brothers had raised Catherine to the throne. Again 
he tortured her with his moods and again she appeared to give in. 
Then suddenly Bestuzhev, worn out as a politician but still capa- 
ble of intrigue, began collecting signatures for a petition from the 
high nobility, members of the Senate, and the clergy, requesting 
the empress to remarry. The reason given was the necessity for an 
heir to the throne, a necessity which appeared to be insufficiently 
satisfied by the tsarevich, who was extremely delicate and subject 
to fits. The terms of the request were explicit. Catherine was 
asked not to marry a foreign prince, but to choose a universally 
popular Russian nobleman as her husband— a pretty clear refer- 
ence to Gregory Orlov. A few ingenuous people went so far as to 
put their signatures to the petition, and eventually it reached 
Panin, who immediately requested an audience of Catherine and, 
when they were alone, asked her if she had authorized Bestuzhev 
to take this step. Catherine denied it. She read in Panin’s eyes 
what the verdict of tire Court circle would be on such a marriage: 
it was disastrous. 

But even more disastrous was the discovery of the Khitrovo con- 
spiracy. Orlov had always believed that his popularity with the 
army was assured; now he had to face the fact that his popularity 
was lost, that not even his former comrades would tolerate any 
further increase in the imperial favour shown to him. At his trial 
Khitrovo stated frankly and boldly that he would regard a mar- 
riage between Catherine and Orlov as a national calamity, that he 
would rather kill all five of the Orlov brothers and suffer the con- 
sequences than countenance such a disaster. The further proceed- 
ings of the trial proved beyond a doubt Khitrovo was not a foolish 
eccentric, but that he was voicing the opinion of the soldiers, the 
“national opinion”; the Orlovs had become too overbearing, they 
had received more favours than envy could tolerate. 
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But Khitrovo said more than this: he also said that before her 
accession to the throne Catherine had signed a declaration where- 
by she was to reign only until the tsarevich had attained his ma- 
jority, and that this declaration had been destroyed by the Orlovs 
after her accession. And he said: “If the empress marries again, 
she must marry a prince of the royal blood— preferably a brother 
of the imprisoned Tsar Ivan— so that justice may be done.” 

These proceedings took place before a secret tribunal; judg- 
ment was not passed by a regular court. Khitrovo and his accom- 
plices were deprived of their military rank— the empress was 
always lenient towards gossips— and banished to remote parts of 
the empire. None the less the matter caused more of a stir than 
Catherine liked, and she adopted a measure which had been cus- 
tomary from time to time since the days of Peter the Great, and 
which, despite its astonishing ingenuousness, usually proved suc- 
cessful. Drums were beaten in the public squares of all the im- 
portant towns, and a herald read aloud a proclamation to the 
assembled crowds stating that “everyone should go about his office 
or occupation and refrain from all useless and unseemly gossip 
and criticism of the actions of the government.” 

The people actually did go about their businesses and occupa- 
tions, and the grass grew over the Khitrovo affair as quickly as it 
had grown over the Gurshev scandal. The marriage project was 
dropped, and even the overbearing Orlov was forced to bow to the 
will of the people. This was the one advantage which Catherine 
reaped from the whole business. 

But during the trial Catherine's right to the throne had been 
questioned, and the name of the prisoner Ivan had cropped up. 
It was to be mentioned again and again, with increasing persist- 
ency. First Panin received an anonymous letter which ran: “The 
empress will be sent back to her country, Orlov will be drawn and 
quartered, and the good, innocent Emperor Ivan Ivanovich placed 
upon the throne.” Next Bestuzhev received a letter: “They have 
wronged the innocent Emperor Ivan.” Then anonymous epistles 
of a similar nature began to pour in on the French and English 
ambassadors. In the summer of 1764 Catherine prepared for a 
journey to the Baltic provinces. The letters increased in number; 
there was constant mention of an impending catastrophe. In spite 
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of this the empress did not abandon her plans for the journey. It 
seemed as if she was determined to challenge fate. On the twen- 
tieth of June an anonymous document was found in the street con- 
taining abuse of the empress and an impassioned demand that 
Ivan should be appointed regent. “All this is contemptible/’ Cath- 
erine said as she handed the letter over to Panin. On the twenty- 
first of June she set out on her journey. 

Ten days later Ivan Ivanovich was dead. 




Ivan 


I THINK Catherine has provided the playwrights with a sub- 
ject for a great tragedy,” Voltaire wrote when the first news 
of Ivan’s murder reached Europe. This comment on an 
event calculated to inspire nothing but fear and pity was sublime 
in its detachment and completely free from moral censure, yet it 
implied a criticism of Catherine which the writer was later reluc- 
tant to admit. If Catherine had any part in the Schlusselburg 
tragedy, then that part was a terrible one. 

For her victim was pure and free from any earthly stain. It was 
Ivan’s fate both in life and in death always to atone for the ac- 
tions of others. When he was barely six months old, his downy 
head was royally anointed, and no power on earth was able to wash 
that sacred symbol away. When he was two years old, Elizabeth 
dethroned him and sent him with his family to Ranenburg. When 
he was four, the first conspiracy In his name was set afoot; for his 
sake the lovely Lapukhin had her tongue tom out and was sen- 
tenced to one hundred strokes of the lash, the Austrian ambassa- 
dor was dismissed, and Maria Theresa left to fight her Silesian 
campaign alone. And because others who were total strangers to 
him had wanted to give him something which was beyond his de- 
sire or comprehension, he was separated from his parents and sent 
alone to Kholmogory; the prattling child was treated as if he were 
a dangerous criminal, immured in solitary confinement and left 
to the care of rough soldiers. His cries did not reach Elizabeth’s 
ears, but his existence never ceased to alarm the mightv empress. 

s 75 
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He was a nightmare to her. The fact that he remained alive, that 
no “malignant fever” put a final end to her torment and his own, 
is a Russian miracle; but Elizabeth was a truly religious woman. 
She might commit seven or more sins a day, but she never dared 
even to formulate the wish for this innocent child’s death. What 
she did was a thousand times more cruel than murder, but it of- 
fended against none of the canons of the Church. Ivan grew up 
without ever seeing the blue sky, or breathing the fresh air, with- 
out playmates, always alone but never unguarded. A compassion- 
ate priest taught him to read, but he read only holy books. In this 
way ten years passed. 

Russia is an immense country, but eventually rumours pene- 
trated even to the furthest steppes; they travelled the longest 
roads, spread from farm to farm, and by 1756 far too many people 
knew where the one-time emperor was imprisoned. One night 
Elizabeth had him blindfolded and removed from Kholmogory 
to the fortress of Schlusselburg, but the governor of Kholmogory 
was told to continue sending his monthly reports to the Court, so 
that even the officials of the Imperial Chancellery might still be- 
lieve that Ivan was imprisoned there. A nameless youth was taken 
to the Schlusselburg, and even the governor was given no more 
definite information than that he was to be strictly guarded, and 
that no one was to ask his age on peril of death, or betray his 
whereabouts to the prisoner. “Prisoner No. 1 ” was housed in an 
inner casemate, separated from the main fortress by a wide canal, 
in a small room with a single window which was blocked up; he 
was dressed in rags so that no one might guess his high origin, and 
slept on a wretched pallet. 

Two officers. Ensign Vlasev and Sergeant Chekin, were ap- 
pointed to attend and guard him. Apart from these two, only the 
governor of the fortress had access to the prisoner. When his cell 
was cleaned, “Prisoner No. 1” was hidden behind the screen. 
Vlasev and Chekin were never allowed to leave the inner case- 
mate; they were not permitted to receive visitors or to write 
letters; they were locked up for an indefinite period with their 
nameless prisoner and cut off from all contact with the outside 
world. They were no doubt normal and kindly men by nature, 
but it is a well-known fact that prolonged incarceration without 
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hope of escape can demoralize even the most noble and high- 
minded characters. As time went on Vlasev and Chekin grew to 
hate their prisoner; they began to mock him and torment him. 
He was a helpless victim and easily roused to anger. One day he 
shouted: “How dare you speak to me, you pig!” This outburst 
impressed the governor of the fortress and he reported it to Alex- 
ander Shuvalov. A few weeks later he sent the following report: 

“On the instructions of Your Excellency, I asked the prisoner 
who he was. He stated he was a prince. I told him he was to put 
this nonsense out of his head and to refrain from telling such lies 
in future. He is now obviously out of his mind and I cannot help 
being afraid of him. When I address him he says: ‘How dare you 
shout at me? I am the Imperial Prince of Russia— I am your em- 
peror!’ ” 

Fresh instructions were immediately sent from St. Petersburg: 
“If the prisoner is insubordinate or makes improper statements , 
you shall put him in irons until he obeys, and if he still resists, he 
must be thrashed with a stick or a whip, as you think fit.” 

On the eighteenth of September the governor reported: “The 
prisoner is somewhat quieter than formerly. He no longer tells 
lies about his identity. I have frequently warned the officers not 
to torment him.” 

What a world of unspeakable misery is contained in these few 
dry reports! 

A few weeks after her accession, and a few days after Peter’s 
grim death, Catherine paid a secret visit to the Schlusselburg, to 
see the “lawful emperor,” the only dangerous rival to her power, 
face to face. 

Ivan was now twenty-four years old; he had never breathed 
fresh air, or taken any exercise other than pacing his cell like a 
caged animal. He was tall and slender, with a fair skin, blond 
curly hair, and a beard worn straight and short, after the manner 
of the simple Russian peasant or the representations of Christ. 

Nothing is known of the interview which took place between 
Catherine and Ivan; it must have formed the climax of that trag- 
edy which Voltaire described as a subject worthy of the drama- 
tists’ attention. Never in the whole of history can two figures so 
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equal in greatness and perfection have faced each other in like 
circumstances: the woman representing all the beauty, the wis- 
dom, the responsibility, the corruption of worldly power; the man 
pure and innocent, as free from sin as on the day of his birth, 
ignorant of everything save the scriptures, ennobled by unmerited 
and unspeakable suffering. What did he feel, this man who had 
never seen a woman, at the sight of the proud, voluptuous em- 
press? What effect had the spectacle of his misery on the usurper 
to his throne? It is said that after the interview Catherine broke 
down and wept. Why? 

Later she said that she had found the prisoner, “in addition to 
having a stammer which made his speech almost unintelligible, 
weak-minded and lacking in natural understanding.” But this 
statement was made at a time and in circumstances which rob it 
of any semblance of truth; it was at the time of the trial which in- 
vestigated Ivan’s murder, when, in the eyes of Europe, Catherine 
stood accused. If she had really found a stuttering idiot in the 
Schlusselburg, she would doubtless have displayed her natural 
kind-heartedness, have freed the unhappy man, and given as many 
people as possible the opportunity of seeing for themselves how 
unsuited he was to be an emperor. She had obviously paid her 
secret visit to the Schlusselburg in order that she might be able to 
inform the world of Ivan’s condition and thus put an end to his 
aspirations to the throne. But her return had been as secret as her 
going— so Ivan was not mad after all. His mental faculties were of 
course not on a level with her own. How could they be? He had 
received no education, he was without worldly experience of any 
kind. He was obviously unfitted to rule a country, but his wonder- 
ful purity would have the power to amaze and disturb a country. 
It had even disturbed Catherine: it was she, not he, who broke 
down after their interview. 

But that had been a momentary weakness. The empress could 
not allow herself to be swayed by such emotions. Ivan in the 
Schlusselburg was a martyr, a saint; no amount of self-discipline 
could wipe out the memory of his shining purity— but though 
Catherine’s heart might break at the thought of so much un- 
deserved misery, Ivan on the throne of Russia would imperil all 
the good and useful things she had begun to do; he would be a 
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menace to Russia’s prosperity and greatness, a menace to progress, 
to enlightenment and philosophy. 

Very soon after Catherine’s visit to the Schlusselburg an ukase 
was issued to Vlasev and Chekin to the effect that: “If someone 
should come unexpectedly with a detachment of soldiers, or alone, 
to remove the prisoner, without a warrant in the handwriting of 
Her Majesty the Empress, this must be regarded as a trick and an 
attack of the enemy, and the prisoner must on no account be 
handed over. But should the enemy prove so strong that no other 
way of escape is possible, then the prisoner must be killed and on 
no account handed over alive.” 

The order was signed by Panin. Panin was an honourable man, 
a man of high principles. He had opposed and displeased Peter III 
often enough in defence of his principles. He often opposed Cath- 
erine, too, but without displeasing her. Catherine’s judgment of 
the character of any man with whom she was not in love was 
sound. She knew exactly how far she could depend on people, and 
she was not suspicious as Elizabeth had been. At the time of the 
Khitrovo conspiracy, when a list of accomplices was produced in 
which, as well as the names of Shuvalov and Trubetskoy, those of 
Princess Dashkov and Panin had appeared, she threw the list 
without comment into the fire. She knew, without having to re- 
sort to a painful investigation, that Princess Dashkov and Panin 
both hated Orlov. But she knew too that, despite this hatred, her 
son’s tutor was an implacable enemy of Ivan. In the autumn of 
1763 she confided the “secret arrangements” to Panin. 

Vlasev and Chekin addressed an urgent petition to Panin: they 
had not been allowed to leave the Schlusselburg for six years, and 
they asked that they might at last be released from their insup- 
portable duties. “Have pity. Little Father,” they wrote, and Panin 
replied: “I know that you have grounds for complaint in your 
position, but I also know that you may look forward to an early 
end to your mission. Have patience a little longer, and rest as- 
sured that you will not be left unrewarded.” 

Why was the very reasonable request of the two officers not 
granted? Probably because it was thought that, once they escaped 
from the Schlusselburg, they might talk, and their gossip would 
be dangerous. But what then was the meaning of the reference to 
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“an early end to their mission”? Surely Ivan might be expected to 
live for years? Perhaps that was a mere figure of speech to pacify 
the two officers and keep them at their posts. . . . 

But they refused to be pacified or to remain quietly. In Novem- 
ber they wrote to Panin a second time, even more urgently: “Lit- 
tle Father, for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ release us, for 
we have come to the end of our strength!” It was a scream of 
mortal anguish from the casemate of the Schlusselburg to the 
man who was making the “secret arrangements.” Panin sent them 
each a thousand rubles in gold and a promise that “compliance 
with your request will in no case be postponed later than the early 
months of the summer.” 

This time a date had been mentioned, not, it is true, a definite 
one, but nevertheless a date. And on the fifth of July, Ivan was 
dead. But that, of course, was merely an unfortunate coincidence. 
The circumstances of Ivan’s murder were so involved that Panin 
could not possibly have foreseen them, and if this manner of 
“compliance with their request” had occurred to him, it is hardly 
likely that he would have hinted it to the two officers. Probably 
they were only chance words that Panin wrote without thinking; 
probably, when he wrote them, there was a plan afoot to bring 
the mission of the wretched Vlasev and Chekin to a speedy end 
by moving Ivan to another fortress with new guards, but when 
the time came, it was decided after all to leave the prisoner where 
he was. 

Early in the summer Catherine prepared for her journey to the 
Baltic provinces, in spite of threats, in spite of anonymous letters, 
and in spite of Frederick II’s warning to Peter, which she could 
hardly have had time to forget: “Your Majesty should bear in 
mind that in your absence some miserable creature may set on 
foot a plot to place Ivan on the throne. . . .” At that time no one 
in the country had mentioned Ivan, no one had thought of dis- 
puting Peter’s claim to the throne. But now Ivan’s name buzzed 
in Catherine’s ears day in, day out, like a swarm of bees. And yet 
she dared to make the journey. She trusted in her lucky star, and 
she trusted Vlasev and Chekin. This couple, brutalized by years 
of isolation, panting for freedom and raging with hatred against 
the innocent cause of their wretchedness, would certainly not hesi- 
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tate to carry out the instructions sent to them in the autumn of 
1762. If anyone should come “with a detachment of soldiers, or 
alone, to remove the prisoner/ 5 they would have no scruples about 
ridding themselves once and for all of their encumbrance and 
murdering the purest man on earth. A hundred times a day they 
wished him dead, and they would certainly realize that wish if 
they found an opportunity of doing so and escaping the conse- 
quences. 

But even that was more than Catherine cared to admit later. At 
the public investigation into Ivan's murder the instructions which 
had been sent to the two officers failed to put in an appearance. 
No shred of evidence has ever been found to prove that 
Catherine was aware that at the very moment of her departure 
there was a wretched individual inside the Schlusselburg itself 
who was “setting on foot a plot to liberate Ivan and place him on 
the throne." 

The name of this wretched creature was Mirovich. 

All our knowledge of Mirovich derives from the official pro- 
ceedings which were brought against him. The following facts 
have come down to history from the account of him given during 
the elaborately prepared preliminary examination: 

On the day of Catherine's accession to the throne he was twenty- 
two years old and a second lieutenant in the Smolensky regiment. 
He was of aristocratic Ukrainian parentage, though his family’s 
estates had been confiscated in 1709 as a punishment for their 
complicity in the Mazeppa revolt. Young Mirovich had no money 
and, what was worse, was even poorer than his brother officers. He 
played cards and was unlucky. His creditors were pressing him 
and he could not pay them. His three sisters were starving in Mos- 
cow and he could do nothing for them. He started a lawsuit with 
a view to recovering his family's confiscated estates, but the Senate 
refused his application. Mirovich, was, however, not so easily dis- 
posed of; he addressed his grievances to God and to the world at 
large. On the back of a letter from his mother in which she re- 
fused his request for forty rubles, he wrote: “May Saint Nicholas 
hear my vow that from the year 1763 to my death I will not smoke, 
take snuff, or play cards.” On another scrap of paper he vowed 
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that from his twenty-fifth birthday onward he would drink only a 
very little brandy. But Saint Nicholas did not hear his vow, and 
his petition addressed to the empress was rejected. He then pro- 
ceeded to try his luck with other influential personages. He visited 
Panin, Prince Dashkov, and finally his Ukrainian countryman. 
Hetman Razumovsky. The old hetman gave him a friendly hear- 
ing and then said to him: “The dead do not return from the 
grave. Carve out your own career, young man. Seize fortune by 
the forelock as others have done.” 

It was the hetman’s habit on all occasions to express hims plf 
with solemn and impressive dignity. His friends were accustomed 
to this idiosyncrasy, but his words made a tremendous Impression 
on young Mirovich, whose prospects were hopeless and whose 
mind was in a turmoil. They echoed in his ears like some magic 
formula that had only to be applied in the right circumstances and 
at the right moment to make all his dreams come true. He con- 
tinued to ponder the secret meaning of the magic words as he 
went about his humble duties— he was at this time an officer on 
duty in the Schlusselburg, though only in the outer fortress where 
no one knew or was allowed to know what went on in the inn er 
casemate. But one day Mirovich heard the truth about the myste- 
rious prisoner from a dismissed drummer, and in a flash he be- 
lieved he had discovered the meaning of the magic formula. Carve 
out his own career? Seize fortune by the forelock? Was there not 
another man who, from being a poor, debt-ridden officer like 
Mirovich himself, had become one of the richest and most power- 
ful men in the country, a man whose name was Gregory Orlov? 
What had Orlov done? He had helped Catherine to overthrow her 
predecessor, and for this he had been rewarded with sacks of gold 
and countless honours. Why should not he, Mirovich, be capable 
of doing what others had done before him? If he helped Ivan 
overthrow Catherine, then Ivan would reward him with the high- 
est honours and fabulous wealth. . . . 

Mirovich was frivolous by nature, a drinker, a gambler, a spend- 
thrift, but he was also a pious and a very superstitious man , He 
was, like Orlov, a complicated barbarian. The idea of liberating 
Ivan and placing him on the throne, which had sprung from the 
desire of a poor man for luxury and affluence, soon assumed the 
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proportions of a mission. He persuaded himself that it ivas no 
accident that had brought him to the Schlusselburg, that the het- 
man’s words and the blabbing of the drummer had not been acci- 
dental: he, Mirovich, was chosen and ordained by God to liberate 
the poor emperor and restore to Russia her lawful tsar. His pov- 
erty, his debts, his inferior rank, his lost lawsuit— all these were an 
endless chain of tribulations sent to prepare him for his mission. 

In this disturbed and pathetic state of mind he encountered a 
comrade called Uzhakov. Of all the riddles of the Schlusselburg 
affair the identity of this Uzhakov is the most puzzling. After one 
short conversation with Uzhakov, Mirovich knew that Providence 
had sent this man to be his only possible ally. Under Uzhakov’s 
influence his vague schemes began to take tangible shape; together 
they inspected the ground plan of the fortress and discussed the 
strategic possibilities of overpowering the garrison. Uzhakov drew 
up an order in Catherine’s name, commanding the soldiers to 
hand over the nameless prisoner and, if necessary, arrest the gov- 
ernor; he also drew up the manifesto which the liberated emperor 
was to sign and read out to the soldiers. After these practical ar- 
rangements had been made, the undertaking had to be blessed. 
Uzhakov took Mirovich to the church at Kazan, where they swore 
to each other and before God that they would carry out the sacred 
task of liberating Ivan not later than a week after Catherine’s de- 
parture to the Baltic provinces and that they would take no third 
person into their confidence. After this they had two Masses read 
for their souls “as though they were already dead.” 

When he had given Mirovich all possible instructions and com- 
pletely involved him in the crazy undertaking, Uzhakov disap- 
peared. He had suddenly been ordered to Smolensk by the War 
Ministry to take funds to the commander-in-chief. Mirovich waited 
in vain for his return. Uzhakov’s hat and dagger were discovered 
on the banks of a river in the neighbourhood of Smolensk, and 
the peasants reported that the corpse of an officer had been washed 
ashore and that they had taken it away and buried it. Uzhakov 
either had been drowned or had disappeared in some other myste- 
rious fashion. 

Mirovich still felt that he was bound by his oath, and believed 
that, single-handed, he would be able to carry out his plan. A few 
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days after Catherine’s departure, the first time he was left on 
guard at the fortress, he called his soldiers one by one into the 
sentry room, explained what he intended to do, and asked them if 
they were prepared to help him. They each replied: “If the others 
agree, then I will not stay behind.” These interviews lasted until 
the evening. Mirovich decided to wait another two or three days 
in order to make sure of the soldiers, but at one o’clock that night 
he heard that three men had rowed away from the fortress; he 
thought he had been betrayed and saw only one way out: to act 
without delay, that very night. At half-past one he rose, called the 
soldiers together, ordered them to load their guns, and stationed 
the sentries at their posts. Governor Berednikov, roused by the 
noise of shouted commands, came rushing up, was dealt a blow 
with the butt end of a rifle, and fell unconscious to the ground. 
Then Mirovich and his soldiers crossed the canal to the inner 
fortress. Here, too, the commotion roused the sleepers, and a few 
minutes later the first shot was fired. About one hundred and 
twenty-four shots were exchanged altogether, but not a single man 
was wounded on either side! Finally Mirovich ordered an old can- 
non to be fetched from the bastion and trained on the garrison; he 
himself ran to the cellar, fetched powder, and loaded the cannon, 
but before he had a chance to fire it the white flag of truce was 
raised by the other side. Mirovich rushed over the bridge into the 
casemate, carrying in his pocket the manifesto announcing Ivan’s 
accession to the throne. All that was needed was Ivan’s signature. 
The casemate was in pitch darkness. Mirovich called for a light; 
somebody ran to fetch one; minutes passed; finally the light came, 
and Mirovich was able for the first time to see the “lawful em- 
peror” for whom he had risked his life. 

On the dirty floor of the casemate, in a spreading pool of blood, 
lay the corpse of Ivan. Vlasev and Chekin stood grinning beside it. 
They had done their duty and followed their instructions. “But 
should the enemy prove so strong that no other way of escape is 
possible . . .” When Mirovich had trained the cannon on the case- 
mate walls, they had promptly fallen upon the sleeping youth and 
stabbed him with eight sword-thrusts. Now they were free. 

From the day of his unhappy birth Ivan had had to suffer for 
what other people wanted to do for him. His destiny was fulfilled 
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at last; he had been butchered in cold blood because a man whom 
he had never seen, of whose intentions he was ignorant, whose 
very name was unknown to him, had wished to free him and set 
him on the throne. After a life spent in misery more hideous than 
that of the most wretched beggar, simply because he had been 
born an emperor, now that he lay dead, he received for the first 
time the recognition due to an emperor. 

Ambition and greed had long since deserted Mirovich; he had 
become entirely absorbed in his new role of a fanatical legitimist. 
It never occurred to him to try to save his own life, which was 
now in danger. With tears pouring down his face he fell on his 
knees beside the body of Ivan, kissed his hands and feet, had him 
placed on a mattress and, followed by the whole garrison, carried 
across the canal to the outer fortress. There he ordered reveille to 
be sounded, and said: “See, my brothers, this is our Emperor Ivan 
Antonovich. But now we are very unhappy, and I am the unhap- 
piest of all. You are innocent, because you were ignorant of my 
intentions. I will take all the punishment upon myself.” 

Then he went from soldier to soldier, embracing each one. He 
had passed in this way through four ranks before it occurred to 
one of them to deprive him of his dagger. 

Catherine’s journey through the Baltic provinces was a com- 
plete success. Everywhere— in Kronstadt, in Livonia, in Estonia— 
she was given a triumphal reception; flowers were strewn in the 
streets through which her carriage passed; the Baltic aristocracy 
competed for the honour of entertaining the empress and her 
retinue, and for half a day she drove in a six-seater coach, to which 
voluntary runners had harnessed themselves in place of horses. 
The Baltic population had every reason to appreciate their new 
empress, who, in spite of her autocratic ideas, had a delicate un- 
derstanding of the particular privileges claimed by these prov- 
inces, by far the most civilized of her empire. In Mitau, Biron, 
“her” Duke of Courland, received her on bended knees. This 
journey was a pleasant experience for Catherine, who in the past 
few months had suffered so greatly from manifestations of her un- 
popularity. It was also instructive, since it provided her with a 
great many new and fruitful ideas. The empress visited the head- 
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quarters of Count Rumiantzov, inspected the fleet, and learned 
from the English ambassador how utterly inadequate it would 
prove in a naval war; she discussed with General Braun the prog- 
ress of the dockyards which were being constructed at the mouth 
of the Duna, and made plans for the completion of trade routes 
to the west. She was entirely in her element, never idle for a mo- 
ment, absorbed in the present, planning a thousand projects for 
the future, buoyed up by her popularity, overflowing with friend- 
liness towards every one, and infecting them with her own en- 
thusiasm. 

Then came the news of Mirovich’s revolt and the murder of 
Ivan. Her secretary Yelagin was present when she read Panin’s 
letter. “Providence has given me a visible proof of its favour,” she 
cried, “in providing such an end to this shameful undertaking.” 
She did not consider it necessary to cut short her journey; she 
remained in Riga for another week. She received several further 
dispatches from Panin which were not all reassuring. It appeared 
that the world at large was not so ready to believe in Catherine’s 
lucky star as she herself, and that Providence’s proofs of goodwill 
towards her favourite had been somewhat lacking in subtlety. 

“I am hastening to St. Petersburg,” Catherine replied at last, “to 
terminate this affair immediately and to put an end to all foolish 
rumours.” 

She did not succeed in doing this, but it was no mean achieve- 
ment to have kept her throne in the face of all these foolish ru- 
mours. It was no mean achievement either to have brought the 
Polish question to a victorious issue at this very unsettled period, 
for the rumours were even more persistent beyond the Russian 
frontiers, where they roused open indignation, horror, and cen- 
sure. The arrival of Mirovich with his old cannon had been rather 
too opportune to appear altogether spontaneous. Fate had man- 
aged things rather too well in the Schlusselburg. Not only Vol- 
taire, but the whole of Europe, saw these events in the light of a 
blood-stained historical drama, though not everybody was able to 
view them with the shrewd detachment of a literary mind. A flood 
of brochures, abusive pamphlets, and lampoons was let loose 
against this hypocritical conniver at murder. 
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Nor did the trial serve to improve matters. Catherine handed 
Mirovich over to the regular court of the Senate with the follow- 
ing resolution: “As regards the insult to my person, I pardon the 
accused; but as for the attack on the general peace and welfare of 
the country, let the loyal assembly pass judgment/* As a Christian, 
Catherine forgave her enemy, but as die Empress of Russia she 
demanded the traitor’s head. The Senate had been willing to give 
her the heads of Gurshev and Khitrovo, whose only crime had 
been to talk, but at this trial Catherine was asked by a deputation 
to allow the fate of the accused to be decided by a majority vote. 
A more than disquieting symptom this; “the loyal assembly” 
feared that they might not reach a unanimous decision concerning 
the fate of a man who, with open force of arms, had plotted against 
the throne and life of the empress! 

The trial was conducted by Lieutenant-General Hans von 
Weymam with every outward sign of impartiality and justice. De- 
tailed records were kept, accurately numbered, and have been 
preserved intact to this day. In these records there is nothing what- 
ever to suggest that there was any kind of an understanding be- 
tween Catherine and Mirovich. Catherine interfered only once in 
the conduct of the trial, and that was when Cherkasov demanded 
that Mirovich should be tortured to induce him to confess the 
names of his accomplices; she ordered that the cross-examination 
be concluded without the application of torture. She had given 
the same order in the case of Gurshev and Khitrovo, and she was 
to repeat it over and over again in the future. She was opposed to 
torture, and on the margin of a memorandum which stated that 
in special cases torture was unavoidable she scribbled: “This is 
not to be tolerated. When humanity suffers, there are no special 
cases!” But in this particular case, in the case of Mirovich, her 
humane principles brought her under suspicion: for was not this 
man one who might be the head of a widespread conspiracy? The 
fact that she displayed so little anxiety to discover whether Miro- 
vich had had accomplices led people to suspect that she feared his 
disclosures, or that she already knew who his accomplices were— 
perhaps better than he knew himself! 

To suspicious minds all things are suspicious. Mirovich main- 
tained an attitude of great composure at his trial. He confessed 
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frankly that he had plotted a “senseless and criminal attack”— he 
was a born gambler and he realized that the game was up. His 
calmness militated against Catherine in the eyes of the suspicious, 
and she knew it. She knew that abroad people were saying that 
only the certainty that he would escape punishment could give a 
guilty man such composure. She knew that the wiseacres who pro- 
fessed to see through this travesty of justice were convinced that 
an elaborate farce was being performed for the benefit of a credu- 
lous nation, and that even the ambassadors at her own Court were 
counting on a pardon for Mirovich. It was this which cost him his 
life. For the first time since her accession Catherine signed a death 
warrant and allowed it to be executed before the eyes of thou- 
sands of curious onlookers. 

But even this did not convince those who doubted her inno- 
cence. Anyone who had considered her capable of staging the 
Schlusselburg insurrection in order to rid herself of Ivan would 
also consider her capable of sending her accomplice to the scaffold 
when his work was done, so that she need not fear betrayal. Even 
the Russian nation was not satisfied with the result of the trial. 
It accepted the death of the traitor Mirovich coolly, but the sim- 
ple and pious people could not understand why the murder of the 
innocent Ivan should remain unavenged, and why Vlasev and 
Chekin should be rewarded with a bar of gold for “loyally per- 
forming their duty.” Thousands who had long forgotten all about 
“Ivanushka,” the crowned child, who had even forgotten whether 
he was alive, abroad, or dead, began to pray in secret for his poor 
soul. There was more discontent than of old, but there was no 
longer an object on which the discontented could focus their de- 
sire for a change, no legitimate pretender, no one who threatened 
actual danger to Catherine. She had lost in moral respect, but she 
had gained a thousandfold in power and security. The dead do 
not return— no matter what the manner of their death. Ivan was 
dead and Catherine could say that he had been mad; Mirovich 
was dead and had taken his secret with him to the grave; Uzhakov, 
who represented a questionable link between Catherine’s wishes 
and Mirovich’s action, had disappeared without a trace. They were 
all locked in the impenetrable silence of the grave, and nothing 
remained of them save a neat bundle of documents, in which not 
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the tiniest scrap of acceptable evidence could be found. The biog- 
rapher must rely on historical evidence; there is no proof of Cath- 
erine’s complicity in Ivan’s death; therefore it would be a slander 
to voice such a suspicion. But the psychologist may express him- 
self more freely. For him the question is one not of historical evi- 
dence, but of inner credibility. He would be doing no injustice to 
the woman who had burdened her conscience with the murder of 
her husband^ were he to assume that— acting always in the fanati- 
cal belief that her motives were the highest— she might also have 
been capable of conniving at the death of Ivan: that she was, in 
fact, perfectly fitted to play the part which, according to Voltaire, 
she had enacted in the Schlusselburg tragedy. 




Jhe !Masks oj Peter III 


C ATHERINE was an emancipated woman; she did not be- 
lieve in ghosts. It was impossible that, like Macbeth, she 
should see the bloody spectre of her murdered husband 
at a banquet. And yet, figuratively speaking, this is what happened 
to her. 

It was during the banquet given in honour of the Grand Duke 
Paul’s wedding, in 1773. Ten years had gone by since Catherine’s 
accession, and she could look back on a record of dazzling achieve- 
ments. The peace treaty with Turkey was about to be signed, and 
it was certain that under pressure of the victorious Russian army 
Catherine’s terms would be accepted without reserve. She had not 
wanted this war; Turkey had instigated it with the help of France 
in order to anticipate Russia’s plan for annexing Poland, but once 
the war was under way no one had welcomed it more than Cath- 
erine. “I feel that a peace treaty would throw off a burden which 
defies the imagination,” she wrote; and again: “Now the sleeping 
cat has been roused, and it will not rest until it has eaten up the 
mouse.” Catherine herself was busily engaged in swallowing the 
mouse. Her army occupied the Crimea; her fleet had annihilated 
the Turkish fleet at Chesme; her flags were fluttering in Sparta 
and Athens. Voltaire compared her campaign to Hannibal’s march 
on Rome. She already pictured the Black Sea open to her trading 
ships, visualized trade routes to Persia, caravan roads to China, 
and at a slightly more distant future a peaceful Greece under Rus- 
sian rule. Her authority in Europe was already enormous and was 
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causing lively anxiety to her western neighbours, Prussia and 
Austria, but she had pacified them by allowing them to participate 
in the first division of Poland; she had silenced Frederick II and 
Maria Theresa by stuffing their mouths with slabs of the “Polish 
cake” while she herself swallowed six thousand square miles of 
territory with nearly two million inhabitants. She was still un- 
popular in Austria on account of the oriental question. Maria 
Theresa, that virtuous bigot who invariably referred to the adul- 
terous Catherine as “cette femme/’ was still alive, but before long 
the Austrian minister Kaunitz was writing behind her back: “The 
Russian empress’s political programme is a masterpiece of states- 
manship, admirable in conception and well considered in every 
detail; it cannot be sufficiently praised.” 

With such a record of triumph to her credit, Catherine need 
hardly have feared her son’s majority. Who would wish to inter- 
rupt so dazzling a rise of prosperity, or cut short a reign in -which 
so many men were finding opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, which offered so many openings for brilliant careers? Effi- 
cient soldiers could advance to the highest positions in the army; 
clever business men could make fortunes; architects, painters, 
sculptors, were overwhelmed with commissions; generous grants 
were made to writers and musicians. Ability of any kind was 
strongly encouraged, acclaimed, and extravagantly rewarded. Cath- 
erine’s patronage of the arts put all other European princes to 
shame; her bounty exceeded even that of the most cultivated 
Court, the French. Two years previously Diderot had been faced 
with the painful necessity of disposing of his valuable library. 
Catherine heard of this and came to the embarrassed philosopher’s 
aid in a most delicately tactful manner: she made an offer for the 
books on condition that they remained in Diderot’s care and 
keeping until his death, and in return for looking after them he 
received a yearly stipend sufficient to relieve him of all financial 
worry. Grimm and Voltaire, too, received yearly pensions from 
her. She seemed to possess a magic formula for manufacturing 
ready money to scatter as largesse, despite the long war and the 
heavy expense of maintaining the army and the fleet. She was sur- 
rounded by happy and contented faces; all the letters she re- 
ceived were couched in flattering and exuberant phrases. Voltaire 
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called her Minerva, the Semiramis of the North, the Mother of 
God. The Russian poet Dyershavin composed wistful verses in 
which he likened the state of the country under her rule to a 
heaven upon earth. She believed that she was contentedly govern- 
ing a contented nation. 

The arrival in St. Petersburg of Paul’s bride, the little German 
princess who as a convert to the Greek Church received the name 
Natalie Alexeievna, coincided with that of two other illustrious 
visitors, Diderot and Grimm. Those were glorious days for Cath- 
erine. Her brilliant mind, which received little enough stimula- 
tion from the unlettered people who surrounded her, revelled in 
hours of philosophical debate; she was paid compliments as subtle 
and extravagant as her natural vanity demanded, and had the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the cosy talks in her private study with 
these two charming gentlemen would be relayed all over Europe 
and preserved for posterity. And how she could talk— with the 
grace of a Parisian hostess, the animation of a Southerner, and the 
logic of an intelligent and educated man! She once started a dis- 
cussion with Grimm that lasted for seven hours without a break, 
and while it was in progress nothing and no one was allowed to 
interrupt them. Diderot sometimes so completely forgot that his 
vis-a-vis was the Empress of Russia that he frequently slapped her 
on the back in the heat of the argument. 

As she sat at her son’s marriage feast, Catherine remembered 
with justifiable pride the day— almost thirty years before— when 
she herself had arrived from Germany, as poor as the little Prin- 
cess Natalie, to become the bride of the Russian grand duke. She 
was now a woman of forty-four, still overflowing with vigorous 
health, with plump, rosy cheeks, sparkling eyes, buoyed up by her 
good fortune, more exacting than ever in her desires and de- 
mands. She still had dreams in plenty that remained unfulfilled. 
Heaven be praised, for otherwise she would have felt really old. 
There was the presumptuous young King of Sweden who was to 
have had his hands tied like Poniatowski by the nobles of his own 
country, but who had outwitted the nobles with the help of 
French gold. There was Voltaire’s suggestion of “supping in Con- 
stantinople” with Maria Theresa. Her eyes fell compassionately 
on the little Princess Natalie; Catherine was determined to be a 
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better mother-in-law than Elizabeth had been. But then Natalie 
was hardly likely to become a future Catherine. There was no 
need for that. All that was required of her was to bear children, 
sons. Catherine would bequeath a kingdom to each of her grand- 
sons, however many there might be. Who indeed could presume 
to check her triumphal progress? 

In the midst of the celebrations, when her happiness was at its 
height, Catherine received news that a man who called himself 
Peter III had appeared in the south-eastern provinces on the banks 
of the Ural River, that he had many enthusiastic followers, that 
the local authorities were powerless against him, and that the 
ranks of his supporters were swelling daily in the most alarming 
manner. 

The man was an impostor of course. Catherine was an enlight- 
ened woman; she knew that Peter was dead, and that the dead do 
not return. But the dwellers on the Ural and in the middle Volga 
provinces were not enlightened; they were a superstitious, credu- 
lous people composed of illiterates, Cossacks, army deserters, es- 
caped convicts, and peasants. They believed that Peter III had 
escaped his murderers, remained in hiding, and had now re- 
turned. They were willing to believe any fairy story because— and 
this was the terrible part— they were discontented. Their lives were 
so wretched, their desire for betterment so great, that they blindly 
followed anyone who promised them an improvement of their 
conditions. 

The man who called himself Peter III was an impostor, but his 
following was a very genuine one. It was made up of the Don 
Cossacks, who had been deprived of their old freedom and forced 
into detested military service, of the clergy who since the confisca- 
tion of church property had become mendicant beggars overnight, 
of the sectarians who were tolerated by the crown but unmerci- 
fully exploited by avaricious state officials, of the peasants whose 
horses, sheep, and cows were seized to provision the troops, of un- 
professional soldiers who had been recruited by conscription, of 
thieves and innocent men who had been condemned to katorga 
without a trial, and— outnumbering them all— of the vast army of 
disillusioned, weary, and half-starved serfs. The old nomadic urge 
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woke in migrant Asiatic tribes that had never been quite absorbed 
by semi-civilized Russia; Bashkin, Kirghiz, Kalmucks, shook off 
the hated yoke of enforced labour on foreign soil and marched 
against this strange and hostile government. It was the people 
themselves who were in rebellion and who, in the space of a few 
months, had won nearly half the country to their cause; the peo- 
ple, whose name was for ever on Catherine’s lips but whose exist- 
ence she had entirely forgotten in her triumphant conquests. The 
people had gained nothing by the glorious expansion of the coun- 
try though they had paid for the wars with their life’s blood. Why 
should the illiterate peasant, who had not even mastered the Rus- 
sian alphabet, be impressed by the fact that Russian flags were 
waving over the Acropolis? What did he care for the magnificent 
palaces of St. Petersburg and Moscow, the exquisite paintings by 
Dutch and Italian masters with which the empress had adorned 
the Hermitage, when he was not allowed to leave his tiny strip of 
native soil? What benefit could he derive from the writings of the 
French philosophers which the empress paid annual sums of thou- 
sands of rubles to have translated? What did he gain from the 
activities of foreign scholars who scoured the country making 
maps and measuring altitudes and temperatures? The people’s 
condition had never been worse, for it was they who paid for the 
empress’s elaborate and ambitious undertakings though they did 
not know how it was done; for the magic formula by which Cath- 
erine was able to obtain unlimited supplies of money was the 
bank-note press. She printed as many ruble notes as she required; 
and the value of the ruble diminished in proportion, the price of 
bread rose, taxes rose, the ruthlessness of the tax officials increased. 

Catherine had always boasted that the “will of the people” had 
overthrown Peter III and put her on the throne, and she believed, 
too, that she could justify Peter’s murder in the name of the peo- 
ple. She had concerned herself more with the people’s welfare 
than all Russia’s previous rulers put together. She had spent three 
years composing her famous “Instructions,” a work which was to 
act as a guide to the legislative assembly of 1768, and which was 
imbued throughout with the highest political and social ideals. 
Tears of emotion sprang to the eyes of the assembled deputies 
when they heard these “Instructions” read aloud, but they made 
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no attempt to put them into practice. The question o£ serfdom 
was left severely alone; a handful of boyars had threatened to cut 
off the head of the first speaker who broached the subject. Even 
the traffic in individual peasants could not be abolished because 
Catherine, with Orlov and a few other philanthropists, "were in a 
minority. The peasants not only remained tied to the soil, forced 
to work for a master who had absolute legal power over them, but 
it was still permissible to tear them singly from their families, 
husband, wife, or child, and sell them like cattle. The commis- 
sion talked a great deal but made few resolutions, and of those 
which it made only a few were passed— and in many of the re- 
moter provinces they were never even heard of. An unbridgeable 
gulf yawned between Catherine’s good intentions and the people 
themselves. There were innumerable obstacles: the interests of 
the landowners, the corruptibility and avarice of the state offi- 
cials, the slowness of the bureaucratic machine, the ignorance of 
the judges, the greed of the clergy— all abuses which Catherine had 
to fight, against which she was powerless, and for which she her- 
self was nevertheless responsible. And now the people, whose will 
and happiness had always been her moral justification, were flock- 
ing to a man who had assumed the mask of Peter III. This mask 
was as terrible an omen to her as the spectre of Banquo to Mac- 
beth, for through it there peered the hatred, hostility, and open 
rebellion of her people; it was the bald and unflattering reflection 
of the people’s will. 

The man who called himself Peter III was Emelyan Pugachev, 
a former Cossack several times convicted of desertion. In the 
course of his many flights from the military authorities he had 
sought shelter with enemies of the government, fellow-Cossacks, 
peasants, and sectarians; he had an intimate knowledge of the 
Ural country and the lower Volga; he knew the people and their 
state of mind. He was one of them, a fugitive, oppressed as they 
were; in him there burned the brooding resentment of the dis- 
inherited, the hatred of the outlaw for the law, the ferocity of a 
cornered beast snarling at its tormentors. All this pent-up emo- 
tion was negative, destructive, and as unorganized as the masses 
who were inflamed by it. They had no constructive idea, no defi- 
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nite plan for the future; the eighteenth-century proletariat was 
still not conscious of itself as a force. This lack of confidence was 
illustrated by the fact that the leader of these vast masses dared 
not own he was one of them but, in order to bind the various re- 
bellious elements more closely to him and gain authority in their 
eyes, assumed the name of Tsar Peter III. 

Pugachev bore no resemblance whatever to the weakly ash- 
blond Peter. He was tall and muscular; his black hair grew low 
on his obstinate forehead, and a thick black beard framed his hard 
and determined chin. When he first embarked on his revolution- 
ary career, he affected modest, monk-like garments, lived the life 
of an ascetic, ate moderately, never drank, and declared that he 
was seeking power not for himself but for his beloved son the 
Tsarevich Paul, whose picture he was often seen to press to his 
lips with tears in his eyes. That was all humbug, but his hatred 
of official abuses, his love for the oppressed, was genuine enough. 
Behind his innumerable wanton and heinous crimes shone the 
pure flame of an outraged sense of justice. “If God permits me to 
reach St. Petersburg,” he used to say, “I shall put my wicked wife 
Catherine into a convent; I will free all the peasants and exter- 
minate the nobles down to the last man.” 

Pugachev was a revolutionary, and his followers were revolu- 
tionaries, but since they swept on without organization or disci- 
pline, without any constructive political programme, simply in a 
frenzy of hatred against the existing order, they resembled a vast 
robber band. They were an army numbering many thousands, 
obliged to take by force whatever they needed— arms, food, and 
money. They plundered villages, dragged horses and carts from 
the stables and piled them with such provisions as they could lay 
hands on; they pillaged whole cities and set fire to them at the 
least show of resistance, sometimes, too, from sheer lust of destruc- 
tion. Since they were inadequately supplied with weapons— most 
of them were armed only with sticks and flails— they resorted to 
methods of terrorization. They invaded farm after farm, inciting 
the peasants to slay their masters and take possession of their 
houses and lands. “Peter III, who has returned, tells you that the 
wealth of these people was won at the expense of the peasants. 
Now he has come to your aid. Whoever hears these tidings shall 
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pass them on in the same hour of receiving them and spread the 
news of this great mercy among the whole of mankind.” Pugachev 
could neither read nor write. His manifestos were passed from 
mouth to mouth, and they spread like wildfire. Peasants slew 
those of their masters who had no time to flee to the woods for 
safety; city after city opened its gates to the rebels; clerical bonds- 
men and even civic officials hurried to meet them with bread and 
salt. The copper miners in the Ural district left their work to join 
the rebels, brought them back to the mines to seize all the avail- 
able metal for making cannons and ammunition, and thus won a 
tactical advantage over the poorly equipped government troops. 
The danger of this uprising was at first underestimated in St. 
Petersburg, and later the outbreak of the Turkish War prevented 
active measures from being taken. Fortress after fortress fell to 
Pugachev’s army; the government troops were decimated by the 
fanatical assaults of the rebels and even more so by the number of 
deserters who went over to them. 

Once the instincts of violence and robbery were unleashed, vio- 
lence inevitably became an end in itself. Robber bands that had 
no connexion with Pugachev sprang up all over the country, pil- 
laging and burning in his name, tying landowners up to trees, 
abducting women, and completing the general disorder. These 
hordes swept over the countryside like countless swarms of locusts, 
leaving ashes, ruin, and desolation in their train. How little these 
mushroom revolutionaries cared for the future, how little the 
thought of ruling the country they were so successfully terrorizing 
entered into their calculation, was proved by the fact that it never 
occurred to them to reconstruct where they had destroyed: in the 
year of terror 1774 nearly a third of Russia presented a picture of 
ruin and devastation. 

Pugachev was as incapable of coherent action as his followers. 
His newly won power went to his head, like the wine from the 
stolen casks which he now habitually drank with his immense 
meals. He had exchanged his simple monkish garments for a flam- 
boyant scarlet uniform; his “palace” in the principal quarter of 
Berda was only a farmhouse, but inside the walls were covered 
from floor to ceiling with gold paper. This deserter whose hatred 
of military discipline had made a revolutionary of him decorated 
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his followers with medals tom from the tunics of dead officers; 
this man who had sworn to exterminate the nobility bestowed 
titles upon his friends. Though he was Catherine’s sworn enemy, 
he called his best friend “Count Orlov,” another “Vorontzov,” 
and a third, an ex-robber who had lost his nose in a fight and 
therefore habitually wore a net over his face, “Count Panin.” And 
since no Court is complete without its ladies, he collected a few 
dozen raw village girls and beat them till they learned to drop 
curtsies and address their “emperor” with fitting respect. 

There was something uncanny and ghostly about this childish 
game of make-believe played among blackened gallows and smok- 
ing ruins. It is almost inconceivable that Pugachev should dis- 
grace his noble Cossack features by hiding them behind the mask 
of the miserable Peter III, that the leader of such a gigantic rev- 
olutionary movement should spend his days in aping the absurd- 
ities of a fashionable Court. The awe-inspiring Pugachev, about 
whom the story was told that he had cut off the heads of thirty 
thousand men single-handed, was also an ingenuous child, taking 
his pleasures with companions of equally violent and simple men- 
tality in a fairyland made of gold paper. 

Among the officers whom Pugachev captured were some who 
could write and even speak foreign languages. He could now issue 
real manifestos, signed “Peter III,” and since a terrifying execu- 
tive force lay behind these manifestos, they were taken as seriously 
as those which were issued by Catherine. If she attempted to en- 
lighten people’s minds as to the real identity of this “robber chief 
Pugachev,” he pressed the claims of his legitimate rights as against 
those of his assassin-wife. If she ordered punishment to be meted 
out to those who recognized the false Peter, he decreed the gallows 
or the wheel for those who recognized the usurper Catherine. 
Since the fortunes of war changed rapidly in many districts, it 
frequently happened that executions took place at dawn in the 
name of the emperor and at sundown of the same day in the name 
of the empress. The harassed townsfolk, who often could not tell 
whether they were being interrogated by rebels or government 
troops, had a stock answer in reply to the question of whom they 
considered the lawful heir to the throne, which was: “The party 
you represent.” 
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In the summer of 1774 the rebel army was larger than any 
enemy force that had ever threatened the peace of Russia. And 
this army was stationed in the very heart of the country itself. It 
mattered little whether the government troops gained a victory 
here or there, retook a fortress, captured a few thousand rebels, or 
seized a few dozen cannon; the fire, extinguished at one point, 
broke out with renewed violence elsewhere. Pugachev’s victory was 
won not by arms— he prevailed after the manner of an epidemic, 
by contagion. He was still several thousand miles from Moscow, 
but already the hearts of hundreds of thousands of serfs were beat- 
ing faster in anticipation of the arrival of their longed-for libera- 
tor. Often at night a cry of “Long live Peter III” would ring 
through a deserted, pitch-dark street. 

In the autumn of 1773 Catherine had offered a reward of two 
hundred and fifty rubles for Pugachev’s head. Now she was offer- 
ing a hundred thousand rubles. It was an ominous proof of the 
growing strength of the rebellion. 

Catherine had never really understood the people; it was a feat 
entirely beyond her powers. Like her teachers, the Encyclopaedists, 
she saw “the people” as the mass of the non-aristocratic and non- 
privileged classes; she was entirely unaware that social distinc- 
tions existed within that mass, and when she encountered the face 
of the newly evolving fourth estate peering through that of the 
third, it appeared to her as a grotesque caricature. In her letters 
she refers to Pugachev’s following, which was drawn from wide- 
spread districts of her empire and composed of a variety of types 
and nationalities, as a “rabble.” At this point, where her capacity 
for organization and construction broke down, her gift of human 
understanding also failed her, and she confused cause with effect 
She felt instinctively that this lower class, for which the term 
“proletariat” had not yet been invented, represented a force in- 
imical to the peaceful bourgeois revolution from above which she 
wished to accomplish during her reign. But because she refused 
to abandon her idea of benefiting the people, all those who were 
not to be included in her particular scheme of benefaction were 
labelled not “the people,” but “rabble,” work-shy and malignant 
criminals who were beyond help or salvation. 
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It was perfectly true that this “rabble” was delaying the people’s 
deliverance by forcing the empress to join forces with the nobles 
and property owners. Since Pugachev’s strength lay not only in 
armed force, but in the support of an entire section of the popula- 
tion, it was necessary to pit another equally solid and determined 
class against him. Peter Panin, Count Panin’s brother, was sent 
to the rebellious provinces with full authority to enlist the nobles 
in a united resistance against the rebels. Since the support of the 
aristocracy was urgently needed, all their privileges, particularly 
those of absolute power over their serfs, were endorsed by the 
crown. 

This pooling of interests on the part of the government and the 
property-owning classes was a natural and obvious step. Peter 
Panin’s mission met with swift success; the nobles subscribed all 
that they could muster in the way of soldiers, money, and other 
necessities, and the food shortage— for the land, left waste by the 
rebels, provided them with neither bread nor cattle— was in their 
favour. Secret sympathizers were intimidated by Panin’s energetic 
measures, which were hardly less severe than those of Pugachev. 
He too took recourse to the gallows and the wheel. In vain did 
Catherine repeatedly beg him to show mercy and indulgence 
wherever possible; Panin had been given unlimited authority and 
he made full use of it. Within a few weeks hunger, fear, and sev- 
eral decisive military victories had broken the power of the rebels. 

Pugachev stood out to the last. Hopelessly beaten, he swam 
across the Volga with a handful of friends, but even among these 
there were some to whom a hundred thousand rubles meant more 
than honour. They fell upon their leader while he was sleeping 
and delivered him bound and chained to the military authorities. 
Pugachev was taken to St Petersburg in an iron cage like a wild 
beast. Catherine would not allow him to be tortured, but ordered 
that sentence should be passed at the first word of confession he 
uttered. When he was condemned to be drawn and quartered 
alive, she changed this sentence to one of simple execution. 

There was no turning back for Catherine after the alarming 
experiences of that year. She could never forget that ten years 
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after her accession to the throne the people had risen against her 
and admitted before the whole of Europe and to posterity that 
they preferred Peter III to the Empress Catherine. She would 
never forget that “the rabble” had nearly cost her her throne, and 
that it had been restored to her by the nobility and the property 
owners. Her whole future attitude was determined by this. There 
was to be no more talk of the people’s “rights” in the Montes- 
quieu sense. The empress did her best to improve their condi- 
tions in the interests of the country’s welfare and in so far as such 
an improvement could be reconciled with the privileges of their 
betters. The question of serfdom had become taboo, but land- 
owners were encouraged to treat the peasants with greater con- 
sideration than before, and efforts were made to educate the 
magistrates and clergy, for the empress was now convinced that 
mass freedom could flourish only in soil that had been prepared 
by mass education. She was not, however, deluded into the belief 
that a single age— even one that was dominated by an invincible 
empress— could bestow the priceless gift of “enlightenment” upon 
a race of illiterates. 

Peter III had reigned only a few months; his marriage with 
Catherine had not been a true marriage; yet his memory con- 
tinued to haunt Russia for decades, and to prey upon Catherine’s 
mind. He was constantly cropping up in the guise of various pre- 
tenders; as Pugachev he had endangered her position on the 
throne for a second time, and for the second time she had de- 
stroyed him. After this disastrous debacle it was hardly likely that 
another enterprising lunatic would feel inclined to impersonate the 
ill-starred Peter, who seemed destined for misfortune even in his 
reincarnations. And yet he confronted Catherine for a third time 
—in the person of her son, the Tsarevich Paul. 

All contemporary records, Catherine’s own confessions, and his 
own admissions point to the fact that Peter was not the father of 
Paul, but in a mysterious fashion the boy grew up to resemble 
him more and more in every way. Catherine’s lover Saltykov had 
been a strikingly handsome man, but the tsarevich was ugly in 
just the way that Peter had been ugly. As a child he had been ex- 
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ceptionally pretty, but an illness contracted in his tenth year had 
twisted his features, and the affliction persisted until it completely 
distorted his face. That was easy enough to explain, but how 
explain his curious resemblance in character to the dead Peter? 
Why was he mistrustful, irritable, boastful, and cowardly, as Peter 
had been; why did he exasperate his mother in precisely the same 
way that Peter had exasperated Elizabeth; why should he take a 
delight in exercising a handful of soldiers at his summer palace 
instead of attending to affairs of state, and why, being born in 
Russia and taught to love his country, did he despise and belittle 
all things Russian? How could the horrified Catherine, who was 
concerned not only as a mother for her son’s future, but as an 
empress for the future of her kingdom, explain the symptoms of 
dawning insanity in the tsarevich’s behaviour when she knew that 
Saltykov had been a sane and healthy man to the day of his death? 
Had she been superstitious, she must have supposed that the 
vengeful ghost of Peter III, defying all the laws of heredity, had 
taken possession of the boy’s body so that he might challenge her 
to a last duel. 

There was an uncanniness about this resemblance, though there 
was a very obvious psychological explanation for it. Paul had 
grown up under the same disadvantages as his nominal father; 
his youth, like Peter’s, had been overshadowed by the tyranny of 
a despotic woman. There had never been any pretence of a genu- 
ine and tender love between Catherine and her son; her maternal 
instincts had received their death blow when the boy was tom 
from her as a tiny baby. Now, as empress, she regarded him merely 
as her successor, in the same way that Elizabeth had regarded 
Peter. But even her feelings towards her successor were mixed; as 
her heir she wanted him to be great, yet unimportant so long as 
she herself was still alive. For this reason she was perpetually find- 
ing fault with him; at times he was too childish for her liking, at 
others too independent; she accused him of paying insufficient 
attention to serious matters, then of interfering in things that did 
not concern him. In this instance Catherine, usually the most just 
and even-tempered of women, displayed the same instability and 
capriciousness as her predecessor Elizabeth, and Paul’s early youth 
was repressed in the same way that Peter’s had been. He might, of 
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course have fought against these restricting influences, but there 
was a second important factor at work. 

Once when Paul was on a visit to Vienna, a famous actor re- 
fused to play Hamlet in his presence, “because in that case there 
would be two Hamlets in the theatre.” (Joseph II presented him 
with fifty ducats for this pointed quip.) Paul of course discovered 
at an early age how Peter III had met his death. The sight of the 
Orlovs at the Russian Court, the knowledge of his mother’s pas- 
sionate relationship with Gregory Orlov, had shattered his sensi- 
tive youthful soul. Later, other men stepped into Orlov’s shoes; 
Paul saw Potemkin grow all-powerful; he was forced to treat no- 
bodies like Mamonov, Korsakov, and Lanskoy with deference 
simply because they happened to be leaving his mother’s bedroom. 
Sons are always the sternest judges of their mothers’ morals, and 
Catherine’s morals disgusted Paul. The older he grew, the clearer 
his vision became, the greater was his disgust. And at the same 
time his lonely young heart, his adolescent need for someone to 
adore, and his strongly developed sense of justice found an idol 
in his murdered father. Of the many scandalous stories which he 
heard at Court concerning the unhappy marriage of his parents, 
he believed only those which were told or invented to Catherine’s 
shame and Peter’s credit. With his mind thus biased, Peter’s be- 
haviour appeared to him to have been consistently finp and ad- 
mirable. Half wishing to resemble his idol, half w ishing to annoy 
Catherine, half deliberately, half unconsciously, he began to model 
himself on Peter, and in time became almost his double. 

Rumours of his illegitimate birth had naturally come to his ears 
as well. Prince Golovin tells a story of how Catherine, having in- 
tercepted an indiscreet correspondence between her son and a 
friend, sent for Paul and told him point-blank that his prospects 
of inheriting the throne depended entirely on her own discretion; 
she said: “If I must choose between an ungrateful son and my 
faithful subjects, I shall not hesitate for a moment to disclose the 
whole truth.” This anecdote is of doubtful veracity, but in any 
case Paul would hardly have trusted his mother’s word; his pride 
of heredity forced him to believe her virtuous in this instance. In 
order to feel himself a true Romanov and the legitimate heir to 
the throne, he had, in spite of all rumours, to accept and honour 
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Peter as his father. This gossip was simply another reason to make 
him parade filial devotion more openly, and go out of his way to 
accentuate his resemblance to Peter. 

The little Princess Natalie was not destined to become a second 
Catherine, but that was not for lack of a love of political intrigue 
or from any excess of marital chastity. A few months after her 
wedding she was having an affair with the young Count Andrei 
Razumovsky and discussing with him the possibility of overthrow- 
ing Catherine. Paul regarded the young count as his best friend, 
exactly as Peter had done in similar circumstances. A story is told 
that when Razumovsky could find no other way of being alone 
with the grand duchess, he put large quantities of opium in Paul’s 
food, thereby laying the foundations of the latter’s future insanity. 

News speedily reached Catherine’s ears of her daughter-in-law’s 
adultery, which in itself would have been a matter of complete 
indifference to her; but she also heard of the childish conspiracy 
against herself, and this made her decide to open her son’s eyes as 
to the true character of his friend. Paul was passionately in love 
with his wife, and since he did not love his mother, he refused to 
believe her. Then Natalie died in giving birth to her first child. 
Evil tongues laid her death also at Catherine’s door; she is alleged 
to have said to the doctor: “If anything happens to her, you will 
pay for it with your head,” a threat which caused that gentleman 
to keep well out of the way at the moment when his presence was 
needed. It is a malicious legend. Catherine was genuinely dis- 
tressed at the grand duchess’s death because for the moment she 
saw no prospect of acquiring a grandson. When she realized how 
deeply Paul was stricken at the loss of his beloved wife, she decided 
to cure him by allowing the clandestine correspondence that had 
passed between Natalie and Razumovsky to fall into his hands. As 
it happened, this proved to be the best possible cure; Paul flew 
into a mad rage, and a week later declared himself ready to take 
a Wiirttemberg princess as his second wife even before the year of 
official mourning had elapsed. 

It was necessary in the circumstances that Paul should approach 
the lady himself to ask for her hand and, being an obedient son, 
be travelled to Berlin to bring back the wife whom Catherine had 
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chosen for him. He brought home, however, not only the Princess 
Marie, but a fanatical admiration for Frederick II. This was just 
at the time when Russia was anxious to strengthen her relations 
with Austria in order to further her schemes for annexation in the 
east, and to loosen her ties with Prussia. This meant nothing to 
Paul. His infatuation for the Prussian king became so strong that 
the empress, reminded of Peter Ill’s abject enslavement, cried out 
in horror: “I can see that after my death Russia will become a 
Prussian province!” 

When he was grand duke, Peter had carried on a secret corre- 
spondence with Frederick II, and Paul now began to do the same. 
It was not a treasonable correspondence, for Russia and Prussia 
were not at war, but it annoyed Catherine extremely because she 
knew that Frederick’s dearest wish was to see his admirer Paul in 
her place on the throne, as formerly he had longed to see Peter 
reigning in Elizabeth’s stead. Her attitude to her son, which had 
so far been merely one of coldness, now became actively hostile. 
She excluded the Prussianized grand duke from all her activities, 
concealed her plans from him, regarded him with suspicion, and 
had him perpetually watched by spies. She ordered him to travel 
to Paris, Vienna, and Italy with his wife. In Vienna the tsarevich 
heard the news of the Russian-Austrian alliance from Joseph II’s 
lips— his mother had not considered it necessary to inform him of 
the projected treaty. Later she bought him an estate at Gachina, 
where, like Peter III at Oranienbaum, he was forced to lead a life 
of mental and spiritual stagnation: he passed his time in torment- 
ing a handful of soldiers with endless Prussian drill, spent hours 
designing new uniforms, and raged helplessly against his mother. 

Certain past events were now to repeat themselves with un- 
canny congruity. When Paul’s first son was bom, Catherine, to 
whom all the tender joys of motherhood had been denied, formed 
a passionate attachment for the child, which was christened Alex- 
ander. She did not take complete possession of him as the impul- 
sive Elizabeth had done of her child, but she had him brought to 
her for several hours each day; and in the same way that she exer- 
cised the magic of her personality on countless men and women, 
she succeeded in winning the boy, diverting the whole of his child- 
ish love to herself, and totally estranging him from his parents. 
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She was a devoted and doting grandmother, and there can be no 
doubt that little Alexander knew the best side of the great Cath- 
erine. When he was brought to her, she would break off whatever 
conversation or work she was engaged upon, and lie on the floor 
with him for hours, inventing the most enchanting games which 
they played together; she taught him to read, and designed a com- 
fortable garment for him that would not hamper the movements 
of his little limbs. Her letters to Grimm are full of ecstatic com- 
ments on the little fellow’s prowess: “If you only knew what won- 
ders Alexander achieves as a cook, a shopkeeper, an architect; 
how he paints, hangs paper, mixes colours, chops wood, cleans 
furniture; how he plays at being the groom and the coachman; 
how he is teaching himself to read, draw, calculate, and write!” 
She composed scholarly essays for the guidance of Alexander’s 
teachers, wrote fables and fairy tales for the child’s delight, and 
invented a special alphabet that began with the maxim: “All 
human beings, whether they be grand dukes or beggar children, 
come into the world as little naked Apes.” She planted the old 
ideals of liberty and equality, long since withered in her own 
breast, in the receptive mind of the child. When she encouraged 
little Alexander to believe in the essential goodness of man, she 
forgot that she herself had entirely lost that belief. Her second 
grandson, Constantine, at the time he was bom was less dear to 
her than Alexander; he was a delicate child, and she feared that 
he might not live. But eventually she lost her heart to Constantine 
as well, and he too was drawn entirely under her spell. 

The love between Catherine and her grandsons would have 
been idyllic if it had not entailed a conspiracy against the inter- 
mediate generation. Catherine was more than ever anxious to ex- 
clude her son from the succession and to know that Alexander, 
her grandson and spiritual heir, would take her place on the 
throne of Russia, and Paul in turn felt his son growing daily into 
a more formidable rival. If Catherine saw Paul as a mysterious re- 
incarnation of her hated husband, he saw in his growing son the 
counterpart of his hated mother. He had every reason to hate her. 
She stood between him and the throne; she had deprived him of 
his sons, whom she was teaching to become his enemies. In Vienna 
he had seen how another mother, and one who had a rightful 
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claim to her throne— Maria Theresa— afforded her sons unlimited 
opportunities for making themselves useful; yet he was forced to 
realize that any handsome officer of the Guard who happened to 
take his mother’s fancy had more authority in matters of state 
than the rightful tsar. It was only natural that this grievance, bom 
of an outraged sense of justice, and growing more bitter each 
year, should have made him unfair to Catherine. He could not 
judge her dispassionately. All her decrees seemed to him to be bad 
ones, all her actions destructive; he mistrusted her, mistrusted her 
friends, her ministers, her flatterers; he even mistrusted his own 
friends because he suspected them of being in Catherine’s pay. 
Wherever he looked, he saw enemies, spies, hired assassins; he 
mistrusted his own sons and suspected them of desiring and plot- 
ting his death. He frequently dismissed his guards and even guests 
whom he had invited because he feared that they might murder 
him. He remained entirely aloof from the Court, neglecting even 
such celebrations as his own name-day and the anniversary of 
Catherine’s coronation. It was a complete and open rupture. 

This obsession of hatred had so many reasonable causes that it 
is difficult to decide when the first signs of insanity appeared to 
stamp it with tragedy. “He is mad,” Catherine said when Paul in 
her presence told one of her trusted friends that he would cut 
off the man’s head as soon as he came to the throne, “but unfor- 
tunately he is not mad enough to enable one to protect Russia 
against him.” 

She was not able to protect Russia. The day after her death 
Paul’s madness displayed itself openly for the first time: before he 
ascended the throne, which his unworthy mother had “dese- 
crated,” he ordered the body of Peter III to be exhumed, and had 
his mouldering bones, which could be identified by nothing save 
one boot, carried in solemn state through the streets; he forced the 
aged and feeble Alexis Orlov to walk at the head of this gloomy 
procession behind the corpse of his victim, and finally caused the 
skeleton to be set upon the throne, as a symbol of the legitimacy 
of his own succession. The crown of Russia resting on a grinning 
skull— here, in a single second, Shakespeare’s eternal vision of the 
human drama had appeared to confound the smiling children of 
the Age of Reason. 
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I N THE winter of 1773, at a time when the rebels were march- 
ing in full force on Moscow, when the war with Turkey had 
flared up afresh, Catherine could joke in her letters to Vol- 
taire about die sultan, the grand vizier, and the “Marquis de 
Pougatchev”; but there was one man of whom she stood in real 
terror during that uneasy year, and that was Gregory Orlov. She 
had dropped him, and she feared his revenge. 

He had exhausted her patience at last. She had loved him for 
ten years, with a love that was an endless and unbearably humili- 
ating record of forgiveness. She rewarded him with kindness for 
every hurt he did her; it was common knowledge that his mis- 
tresses had nothing to fear from her— on the contrary, through 
Orlov they could obtain all manner of favours from the empress. 
A senator who wished to divorce his wife because she was having 
an affair with Orlov was summoned to a private audience by Cath- 
erine and presented with a magnificent estate in Livonia as an 
inducement to follow the empress’s own example and forgive his 
erring partner in silence. In 1767 she wrote to Madame Geoffrin: 
“When your last letter arrived, Count Orlov happened to be in 
my room. You say that you admire me because I pass laws with 
one hand and do needlework with the other. He, the laziest of 
men, though he has an excellent brain and natural gifts which he 
does not use, cried out: *Yes, that is true!’ This was the first word 
of praise I ever heard from his lips. And I owe this, Madame, to 
you!” Orlov not only betrayed his royal mistress, but was so nig- 
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gardly in the expression of his love that she was touched and 
moved by the smallest word of praise. 

Yet his power and that of his brothers had steadily increased. 
The Orlovs had no voice in state matters— all attempts in this direc- 
tion had been nipped in the bud by the indispensable Panin— but 
Catherine was perpetually giving them opportunities to distin- 
guish themselves. And on the whole she had no need to regret it. 
The Orlovs were not highly intelligent; they were simple and im- 
petuous children of nature, and as such they could prove them- 
selves extremely useful on occasion; they had shown the empress 
again and again that they were ready to dare anything, whether 
for good or evil. 

Alexis Orlov had been appointed grand admiral of the fleet 
during the Turkish War though he had never in his life set eyes 
on a battleship. His training proved expensive, but it paid for 
itself in the end. Even if the victory of Chesme was due chiefly to 
the experience and ability of two Englishmen— Greig and Elphin- 
stone— who had entered the service of Russia, the grand admiral 
deserved credit for having put the right men into the right posi- 
tions, and Alexis accordingly received the highest military decora- 
tion— the Order of St. George— not without merit, from the hands 
of the empress. The coins which were struck in commemoration 
of his victory did not however satisfy his vanity. On his return to 
the Mediterranean he commissioned an Italian artist to execute 
four large oil paintings representing the destruction of the Turk- 
ish fleet, and when the painter complained of the difficulty of the 
task, saying that he had never seen a ship exploding, Alexis im- 
mediately provided him with an object lesson by ordering a ship 
to be burnt in the harbour of Livorno. At this time he also found 
another opportunity for displaying his ruthlessness. A certain 
young adventuress had appeared in Italy and proclaimed herself 
the daughter of the late Empress Elizabeth and her lover Razu- 
movsky, and as such the legitimate heir to the throne of Russia. 
She was not a dangerous enemy, but nevertheless a grave nuisance 
to Catherine, for even in diplomatic circles there were credulous 
people ready to listen to abominable stories about the Russian 
usurper. Catherine wanted to have the woman taken prisoner, 
and Orlov carried out her wish. He made the acquaintance of the 
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unfortunate adventuress, pretended to fall violently in love with 
her, and promised that, if she would honour him with her hand 
in marriage, he would overthrow Catherine and put her on the 
throne of Russia. He wooed her with such convincing ardour that 
she actually promised to marry him on the day after her corona- 
tion. As his official affianced bride she frequented Italian society 
with him, and one day unsuspectingly accepted his invitation to 
visit the Russian squadron lying at anchor in the harbour. She 
was rowed out in a gaily decorated boat, music floated from the 
deck of the first ship they approached, and a luxurious arm-chair 
was lowered to hoist the lady on board. As soon as she set foot on 
the deck, however, she was clapped into irons, thrown into the 
ship’s hold, and conveyed to St. Petersburg, where two years later 
she died miserably in prison. All this was done with Catherine’s 
sanction and for her sake, but she still had good reason to tremble 
at the thought that the Orlovs’ violence might one day be turned 
against herself. 

She had preferred not to send her lover Gregory to the Turk- 
ish War because she could not bear to be parted from him for 
any length of time, but she had found another way of turning 
his courage and resourcefulness to account. In 1771 the plague 
was brought to Moscow by soldiers returned from the front. To 
avoid a general panic the military authorities stupidly forbade the 
dread disease to be mentioned by its true name, so that it was 
merely referred to as an epidemic of “aggravated fever.” This ruse 
had the effect of preventing any steps that might have been taken 
to check the pestilence; it spread with alarming rapidity; the peo- 
ple, half mad with terror, struck down the doctors in the streets 
and, with the deadly germ already in their veins, fled to the image 
of the Holy Virgin that hung on the gates of the Kremlin, believ- 
ing that it had the power to cure them of their sickness. The Arch- 
bishop of Moscow, realizing the danger of these massed gather- 
ings, had the image removed, and was literally tom limb from 
limb by the infuriated mob. At this point in the crisis Orlov ap- 
peared in the infested and uproarious city. He feared neither the 
people nor the plague. He forbade all public gatherings and saw 
to it that his orders were carried out to the letter. Confirmed fatal- 
ist that he was, he went about visiting the sick and supervised the 
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burning of everything that had been contaminated, household 
goods and clothing. A staff of competent doctors and the arrival of 
winter combined to aid him in his work. When he returned to 
St. Petersburg, he rode through a triumphal arch bearing the in- 
scription: “To him who saved Moscow from the plague.” 

A year later Catherine sent him to Focshani to assist at the 
peace negotiations with Turkey. On the day of his departure she 
wrote to her friend Frau Bielke in Hamburg: “He must appear 
to the Turks as an angel of peace in all his great beauty.” The 
following day she heard of a fresh and particularly humiliating 
infidelity of Gregory’s: he had seduced his little thirteen-year-old 
cousin Zinoviev. Catherine flew into a passion of mingled unhap- 
piness and jealousy, as she always did when she heard of these 
lapses, and this time Orlov was not there to obtain her forgiveness 
and heal the wound with a word or a kiss. There were, however, 
others, in whose interests it lay to widen the breach and make it 
final— Panin and all those who desired the downfall of the proud 
Orlov. They directed Catherine’s attention to a handsome young 
officer, Vasilchikov by name. “It was a random choice made out 
of desperation,” Catherine wrote later. “I was more heartbroken 
at this time than I can say.” But she had made her choice, and she 
was determined at all costs never to return to the wretched bond- 
age of her passion for Orlov. Vasilchikov became “adjutant gen- 
eral” overnight; he was installed in the apartments that were con- 
nected by a secret passage with the empress’s bedroom and 
received a present of a hundred thousand rubles and a monthly 
salary of twelve thousand rubles. His duties consisted in accom- 
panying the empress on her drives by day and remaining near her 
at the card tables throughout the evening so that he might be 
ready to offer her his arm the moment she had finished playing. 
His routine was stricter than that of any other high official. He 
was not allowed to leave the palace without special permission, 
nor was he allowed to make or receive visits. Catherine was deter- 
mined to suffer no repetition of what she had endured in the past. 
She was terrified of giving way to the softness, the tenderness, the 
“womanliness,” that must lead inevitably to dependence and en- 
slavement. The pendulum swung back in a mighty half-circle dis- 
playing the full sweep of her dual nature: she, too, could “love 
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like a man,” could be more mas culine than any man, could force 
her partner to play the woman’s part, humiliate and possess him 
in the very act of surrender. 

When news reached Orlov at Focshani that Catherine had ap- 
pointed an official successor in his place, he forsook the congress, 
jumped into a sledge, and sped post-haste to Tsarskoye Selo. The 
official delegate of a world power broke off the peace negotiations 
of his country without a second thought in order to regulate his 
love affair with the ruler of the country. But he failed. Catherine, 
who knew Orlov as well as she knew the palm of her own hand 
and was expecting his impetuous return, sent a messenger who in- 
tercepted him just outside St. Petersburg with instructions that he 
was to proceed to his castle at Gachina. Elaborate negotiations 
were then begun, in which Orlov at first refused to participate. He 
insisted on seeing Catherine, however short the interview, even if 
it was only for an hour, but this was the one thing Catherine was 
determined to avoid. His letters to her became more urgent, be- 
seeching, and finally threatening. Catherine was frightened and 
ordered the guards outside the palace and her own apartments to 
be doubled. During a masked ball the whisper went round that 
Orlov had just driven up, whereupon the empress caught up her 
skirts and ran from the ballroom with undignified haste to seek 
refuge in Panin’s private study. It was not Orlov’s murderous pas- 
sion she feared, but his amorous passion, which she knew so well 
and for which she still yearned. She was fleeing in terror not from 
Orlov, but from her own desires, and she was prepared to buy her 
release at any price. She offered Orlov the title of prince, a gift of 
a hundred thousand rubles with which to build himself a house in 
Moscow, and the loan of any of her summer palaces until the 
house should be ready for his occupation, as well as a yearly in- 
come of fifteen thousand rubles, six thousand serfs from any 
crown demesne he might name, and innumerable costly presents— 
silver plate and the furniture from the apartments he had occu- 
pied at Moscow. All this she offered in exchange for his promise 
as a gentleman that he would not appear at Court for one year. 
Her essential nobility of character is expressed in the manner of 
their parting: as an autocratic empress and a wronged woman she 
had both the power and the provocation to punish, banish, or de- 
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stroy this man who had betrayed her most tender trust so often 
and so cruelly. Instead she loaded him with presents and begged 
him almost pitifully for a single boon: her peace of mind. 

That was difficult enough to regain in any case. Vasilchikov 
could do little for her, except spare her the humiliation of ap- 
pearing as a deserted woman by dancing constant attendance on 
her. She had always had a horror of being pitied; she preferred 
that the whole of Europe should regard her as a capricious woman 
who had tired of her lover and appointed a younger man in his 
place. She would gladly have deceived herself as well as the world, 
but that she could not do. “His (Vasilchikov’s) tenderness made 
me weep,” she confessed later. She was unable to feel even a fleet- 
ing passion for the handsome youth. “I was nothing more to her 
than a kind of male cocotte,” Vasilchikov wrote, “and I was 
treated as such. If I made a request for myself or anyone else, she 
did not reply, but the next day I found a bank-note for several 
thousand rubles in my pocket. She never condescended to discuss 
with me any matters that lay close to my heart.” Catherine treated 
none of her later lovers with such cold disdain. Poor Vasilchikov 
had to pay for Orlov’s sins, but it was reserved for another man to 
take Orlov’s place. 

When Orlov returned to Court two years later that other man 
had already arrived, but Catherine received her former lover with 
open arms; she was an affectionate, maternal friend who had for- 
gotten all wrongs and remembered only the services that Gregory 
and the other Orlovs had rendered her. Gregory expressed a wish 
to marry his cousin, little Zinoviev, a union which was forbidden 
by the laws of the Greek Church, but Catherine as head of the 
Church made the .marriage possible and gave the couple glowing 
letters of introduction to use on their honeymoon journey abroad. 
When Orlov died in 1783 with his mind completely deranged, she 
wrote to Grimm: “Although I have long been prepared for this 
sad event, it has nevertheless shaken me to the depths of my be- 
ing. People may console me, I may even repeat to myself all those 
things which it is customary to say on such occasions— my only an- 
swer is strangled tears. I suffer intolerably.” 

A rich nature may experience a number of strong emotions si- 
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multaneously. While Catherine was “suffering intolerably” over 
Orlov’s death, another man was claiming her passion, and before 
that, while she was being tortured by Orlov’s unfaithfulness, she 
had taken a lively interest in the career of the young officer who 
had offered her his sword-knot on the memorable evening of her 
accession to the throne, who had ridden with her through the pale 
and glorious night towards victory, and who afterwards had ac- 
companied the defeated tsar on his journey to Ropsha. Soon after 
she came to the throne, she had made Potemkin a lieutenant, then 
lord of the bedchamber, and she frequently invited him to the 
smaller and more intimate gatherings at the Hermitage, for he 
had a gift which she esteemed above all others— he could make 
her laugh. He had a special talent for mimicry; he could send 
Catherine into convulsions by his impersonations of the grave and 
pompous dignitaries of the Court and, which amused her even 
more, of herself. She had no inkling then that this man possessed 
other qualities besides the power of making her laugh. 

In any case she was soon deprived of his society, because he had 
a quarrel with Alexis Orlov, presumably over a game of billiards, 
in the course of which the hot-blooded Alexis knocked out his eye. 
Potemkin was inconsolable at his disfigurement, and believed that 
he would never be able to return to Court. He departed for the 
Turkish War and, armed with a personal introduction and recom- 
mendation to Field-Marshal Rumiantzov from the empress her- 
self, soon became lieutenant general, a promotion which he did 
very little to deserve. In this new capacity he had one day to take 
an important message to Catherine, who received him with that 
graciousness which she could show indiscriminately to everyone 
and which had the effect of persuading them all that they had 
been singled out for special favour. Potemkin was by no means the 
type of man she admired. He would not have been counted hand- 
some, even had a second intelligent and passionate eye glowed in 
his left socket. His face was pear-shaped, the wide cheek-bones 
protruded beyond the broad forehead, the long hooked nose was 
anything but Grecian in shape and contrasted oddly with the soft, 
sensual mouth; he was tall and massive in build, as Catherine liked 
her men to be, but he was badly proportioned, he lacked grace of 
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movement, and his hands were definitely ugly— large, clumsy paws 
with the nails bitten almost to the quick. 

What were Potemkin’s feelings as he tendered his report to the 
empress? Fierce hatred of the Orlovs was smouldering in his 
breast. The injury which Alexis had done him had remained un- 
revenged for Gregory’s sake, but he knew the Orlovs’ most vulner- 
able spot, and here within reach of his hand was an opportunity of 
striking home. With his single remaining eye Potemkin had al- 
ready seen that the empress was tired of Vasilchikov. He saw a pos- 
sibility, and that possibility set his imagination aflame. He hurried 
off at once to Catherine’s friend Countess Bruce, and confessed to 
her that he was madly in love with the empress; he swore— and he 
really believed what he said— that he would retire to a monastery 
when the Turkish campaign was ended, since he saw no way of 
escaping this overwhelming passion except by renouncing the 
world of the flesh. 

Potemkin was no Orlov to achieve success fortuitously. He was 
without doubt a genius, though it is difficult to pin his genius 
down to any one particular quality. His greatest asset was a vivid 
personality, which in a crisis served to cover his many faults and 
could bowl over far more experienced and capable men by the 
sheer force of its impetuosity. As a boy he had always said that 
he would become either an archbishop or a cabinet minister. He 
had studied theology at the newly opened Moscow University and 
had been presented to the Empress Elizabeth as the pride and or- 
nament of his school. Two years later he was expelled for "syste- 
matic failure to attend lectures.” His enthusiasm for work alter- 
nated with periods of intense laziness. His ambition was boundless 
but variable; at times it would sweep over him with compelling 
force, filling him with energy, enthusiasm, courage, and a host of 
brilliant ideas, only to disappear at the first hint of failure and be 
replaced by black despair and a genuine desire to renounce the 
world for a life of cloistered asceticism. He was first and foremost 
a visionary. His dreams were so vivid that he was able to persuade 
not only himself but others of their reality. 

It would be futile to attempt to analyse the nature of his pas- 
sion for Catherine. It existed, and in such an overwhelming meas- 
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ure that it instantly declared itself to Catherine, through the 
agency of Countess Bruce. Catherine entered into a correspond- 
ence with the young officer, who had by this time returned to the 
front, and allowed him to woo her in his letters. He sent her po- 
ems which were a mixture of oriental extravagance and peasant 
simplicity. At the same time he succeeded in distinguishing him- 
self at the battle of Silistria, so that he was able to draw a roman- 
tic parallel between his love and his prowess as a soldier: he 
vowed that life held only two alternatives as far as he was con- 
cerned— to die, or to win the favour of his exalted mistress. 

“When you read this letter,” Catherine wrote in reply, "you 
may ask yourself for what purpose it was written. I can only say: 
in order to prove to you how much I think of you and always wish 
you all that is good.” 

When an empress neglects her many pressing duties to write a 
letter about which the recipient must ask himself why it was writ- 
ten, the explanation is not far to seek. No sooner had Potemkin 
received this precious note than he left post-haste for St. Peters- 
burg. He gave Catherine no opportunity this time to act like a 
man who is about to take a new mistress. Before he saw her, he 
begged her in a passionate letter— as he might have begged an- 
other, more ordinary woman for her hand— for the position of 
adjutant general. The same day Vasilchikov was sent on a journey, 
and Potemkin was permitted to offer the empress his arm and 
lead her to her bedroom. 

“Why do you reproach me,” she wrote to Grimm, who was a 
trifle alarmed at this sudden change, “because I dismiss a well- 
meaning but extremely boring bourgeois in favour of one of the 
greatest, the most comical and amusing, characters of this iron 
century?” Potemkin was still “comical and amusing” before all 
else in Catherine’s eyes. One might almost have supposed she was 
writing of a new Court jester instead of her new lover, if one had 
not known that she esteemed humour above all other qualities, 
that this woman who had known and committed so much horror, 
who accomplished more real work in a single day than ten men 
put together, yearned for nothing so wholeheartedly as for gaiety 
and laughter. 

But Potemkin was able to do more for Catherine than merely 
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amuse her. He worshipped her as none of her lovers had ever wor- 
shipped her before. Orlov had never praised her; Potemkin spent 
hours on his knees before her admiring her fine skin and pink 
cheeks. His poetry restored the vanished bloom of youth to her 
face and charmed away the growing fulness of her contours. He 
was as voluble as Voltaire, and expressed himself with the fiery ar- 
dour of an Asiatic. Orlov had been taciturn, harsh, and domineer- 
ing; Potemkin overwhelmed her with tenderness, showered her 
with so many thoughtful attentions, that for the first and only 
time in her life she forgot to be the giver and became a real 
woman allowing herself to be spoilt by a real man. It was true that 
Orlov had occasionally felt the need to give something in return, 
and one day he had bought a diamond worth four hundred thou- 
sand rubles from an Indian maharajah as a present for Catherine. 
The diamond was too large even for an empress to wear, so it was 
put away in the royal treasure chamber, where it remained, an ex- 
pensive and extremely unimaginative present. Potemkin proved 
himself to be a past-master at the art of choosing presents that were 
valued not for their cost, but rather for their superb frivolity. He 
sent Catherine roses from Italy in the midst of winter, and a bas- 
ket of ripe cherries on New Year’s Day. An officer by the name of 
Bauer was sent all over the world looking for rare oddities with 
which this fanciful lover might delight and surprise his mistress— 
a fine sterlet from the Amur Valley, a dancer from Paris, a violin- 
ist from Rome, a vine of rare and delicious grapes from the 
Crimea. This officer, who spent most of the year travelling, in- 
structed his friends, in the event of any accident befalling him, to 
place the following epitaph on his tombstone: “Here lies poor 
Bauer, faithful servant of his master. Onward, coachman, whip 
your horses fasterl” Of course the money which paid for these ex- 
travagances came from the empress, but Potemkin’s poetic fancy 
created a world of romance in which such prosaic details dwindled 
to insignificance. His masculine pride had no need to protest 
against the social superiority of his mistress; he simply waved a 
magic wand and it ceased to exist, just as the tiny ■wrinkles at the 
comers of Catherine’s eyes ceased to exist when he refused to see 
them. He was a man, and insisted on playing a man’s part; he 
might compose songs to his mistress’s beauty, but he made no at- 
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tempt to appear pleasing in her eyes. He would often appear be- 
fore her barefoot, with uncombed hair, in a none too clean dress- 
ing gown, and he never left off biting his nails. She once presented 
him with a costly service of S&vres with a note inscribed: “To the 
world’s most inveterate nail-biter.” 

But even this great love was by no means idyllic. From the very 
beginning they quarrelled almost daily. Potemkin’s temperament 
was not calm and cheerful like Catherine’s. The least word, the 
slightest contradiction, would make him gloomily determined to 
abandon both Catherine and Court life for ever. He was also 
madly jealous. He was not content to be Catherine’s lover; he 
wanted to possess her wholly and utterly. He waged an embittered 
and not entirely praiseworthy campaign against her friends and 
advisers; a mere fleeting glance at some other man was enough to 
send him into a white-hot passion, and at such moments he would 
completely lose control of himself, his face would grow scarlet, he 
would smash whatever came to his hand, fling the grossest insults 
at Catherine, and stamp out of the room in the middle of a con- 
versation, slamming the door loudly behind him. At first Cather- 
ine was reduced to despair by these moods; she bombarded her 
angry lover with notes, swearing to love him and only him to the 
end of her life. Some of them were nothing but a string of en- 
dearments: “My Grishifichenska, my little dove, my golden pheas- 
ant, heart of my heart . . or of equally loving reproaches: “Cos- 
sack, barbarian, giaour, Tatar . . .” He was not always easy to win 
round; sometimes he would sulk obstinately for days on end. He 
would avoid Catherine, locking the door of his room against her, 
or if she announced her visit, he would send for some Court buf- 
foon and detain him until Catherine, exhausted and thoroughly 
out of temper, finally swept off to her own apartments at mid- 
night. Once he sent her a sheet of blank paper in reply to a con- 
ciliatory letter. “It is not the first of April, that you should send 
me a blank page,” she wrote back, determined to end the quarrel 
at all costs. “Perhaps you had a bad dream, or perhaps you wish 
to make sure that you do not spoil me too utterly. But since I do 
not understand your moods, I do not understand the meaning of 
your silence. Yet I am full of tenderness for you, you Muscovite, 
Cossack, Pugachev, tom-cat, peacock, raging lion!” She was never 
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seriously offended; the very violence o£ his anger, the unreason- 
ableness of his jealousy, proved his love. “If we loved one another 
less, we should be far wiser and far happier too.” Nevertheless 
these perpetual quarrels caused her a great deal of unhappiness, 
for she could never endure being “angry” with her lover for a 
whole night; her need was for cheerfulness and tranquillity. “Be 
gay,” she wrote to him over and over again. In the early days of 
their love she had gone out of her way to discover the reasons for 
his anger and to clear away any misunderstandings, but in time 
she realized that the reasons were never important since it was Po- 
temkin’s character which caused all the trouble. “You simply like 
quarrelling,” she wrote to him. “You preach to me that we should 
live in perfect harmony and have no secrets from one another, and 
in the same breath you find some new bone of contention, for 
tranquillity is a condition unacceptable to your nature.” Some- 
times— but very rarely— Potemkin admitted his fault and made the 
first step towards a reconciliation. 

“Allow me, dearest, to tell you how I imagine that our quarrel 
will end. Do not be surprised that I am anxious about our love. 
In addition to the many benefits you have showered upon me, you 
have bound me to your heart. I wish to occupy that place alone, 
and to rank above all who have gone before me, for no man has 
ever loved you as I do.” Catherine wrote on the margin of this let- 
ter: “Grant that his thoughts may grow calm and his feelings re- 
gain their freedom. They are tender and will find the best way for 
themselves. End of the quarrel. Amen.” 

Potemkin’s relationship with Catherine was unlike Orlov’s, for 
it was Potemkin who loved uneasily— Catherine herself was pos- 
sibly more attracted by his passionate love than by the lover. But 
it soon became apparent that something more than physical pas- 
sion was giving distinction to this affair, which not only surpassed 
all Catherine’s other love affairs, but constitutes a unique docu- 
ment of devotion in the history of all time. “They must love one 
another greatly,” Senator Yelagin remarked to a distinguished 
traveller, “for they have even grown to resemble one another.” 
This was an extraordinary flash of insight, for outwardly there was 
little enough resemblance between the two: between the empress, 
emancipated, liberal-minded, the personification of order and 
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punctuality, who was so moderate in all things that her guests rose 
hungry from her table, who never drank a drop of alcohol and 
whose daily routine was regulated with the precision of clockwork 
—and Potemkin, a half-Asiatic by blood, who spent his days loung- 
ing on a divan, his nights in drinking, whose gluttony is still a by- 
word in Russia, and who rounded off the wildest debauches with 
a sincere prayer of repentance. One has only to compare their 
hands— Catherine’s white, small-boned, well cared for and Potem- 
kin’s raw-boned, with bitten fingernails— to recognize the differ- 
ence between them. Yet an experienced palmist might have found 
in the hands of both the same secret sign that is borne only by 
world conquerors. 

In 1774, quite soon after the beginning of their affair, Cather- 
ine sent her lover to Kuchuk-Kainarji to sign a final peace treaty 
with the Turks. "Ah, what a good head the man has!” she wrote 
to Grimm on this occasion. "He has had a greater share in this 
peace than any other man, and this intelligent creature is as amus- 
ing as the devil!” It was the last time Potemkin’s gifts as a humor- 
ist were to be emphasized, for at length Catherine was beginning 
to appreciate his real qualities. 

Potemkin’s ambition was as uncompromising as his love; it 
would brook no half measures. The customary rewards— orders, 
favours, gifts of money, and sinecures— which automatically went 
with the position of adjutant general did not satisfy him; he 
wanted real power and an unrestricted field of action. He had 
himself elected to Catherine’s Council, became assistant minister 
for war and, almost overnight, war minister. It was no enamoured 
weakness on the part of Catherine that secured him all these posts 
—she was genuinely convinced that in Potemkin she had discov- 
ered a unique genius whom she was placing at the service of the 
country. In a sense she was right; she had succumbed to the lure 
of a man who in spite of being completely inexperienced never 
failed to make his mark. Potemkin made many mistakes, which 
were promptly and energetically pointed out by his enemies; other 
men might have made fewer in his place but only because they 
would have attempted less. Of Potemkin’s numerous schemes 
many miscarried, some involved grave losses, others were aban- 
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doned half-way, but the man himself was an elemental force that 
galvanized the slow and indolent Russians into unwonted activity. 

It is difficult to imagine Catherine without Potemkin during 
the latter half of her reign. The Pugachev rebellion and the final 
collapse of her illusions concerning liberty and emancipation had 
robbed her of her first fine political enthusiasm. She saw nothing 
ahead but the task of organizing a police state with the help of the 
nobility, and forcibly suppressing all revolutionary movements 
among the people. This need not of course prevent her from car- 
rying out a few incidental social reforms; she could build hospitals 
and orphanages, increase the number of factories, encourage in- 
dustry— a useful but by no means inspiring programme. 

It lies in the nature of love to find its fulfilment in a trinity. 
Middle-class love finds fulfilment in the child; the love of these 
two, whose common bond was ambition, realized itself in a dream 
of ruling the world. They might quarrel over trifles, but when 
they spoke of Constantinople they were of one mind; when they 
called the Crimea by its ancient name of Tauris, they spoke with 
one voice. When they visualized Russia dominating Europe and 
Asia, nothing could spoil their dream— not even jealousy. Their 
lust for power grew fiercer with each passing day, and their inter- 
est in mere amatory passages waned in proportion. 

If he had remained merely Catherine’s lover, Potemkin would 
never have performed great deeds; they were both too exacting in 
their demands as lovers. While he occupied the apartments and ful- 
filled the functions of the adjutant general, Potemkin led a life of 
extreme indolence, which in spite of its glamour and advantages 
could never have satisfied his restless, haughty spirit for any length 
of time. No one at Court observed any cooling off in their passion, 
and yet, overnight, their relationship took on a new and strangely 
bizarre form: without having fallen from grace Potemkin sud- 
denly left St. Petersburg and travelled to the south on business. 
He had renounced Catherine’s body so that he might keep her 
soul, that insatiable, power-loving soul, for ever. “That great man 
whose name is Catherine,” Voltaire had once called her. It was 
with this “great man Catherine” that Potemkin sealed a deathless 
pact against the whole world. But he also knew the weak and 
womanly Catherine, and because he was loath to leave her to the 
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mercy of chance and the machinations of Panin, he himself ap- 
pointed Peter Zavadovsky, the youngest of Catherine’s secretaries, 
to succeed him in that intimate position which he had voluntarily 
relinquished but which he did not cease to control. He corre- 
sponded regularly with the empress, and the tone of his letters was 
as tender as if there had been no such person in the world as Zava- 
dovsky. When he returned to Court a year later, he advised Cath- 
erine to dismiss her adjutant general and appoint a certain Zorich 
in his place, simply to prove to himself that Zavadovsky counted 
for nothing while he, Potemkin, was still of supreme importance. 
Catherine agreed to the exchange without a murmur. The experi- 
ment succeeded, the break was made; Potemkin had proved that 
he was master, and he was prepared to lay at his mistress’s feet 
whatever she desired and he approved— fortresses or flowers, prov- 
inces or paramours. Others might sleep with her, but he remained 
the keeper of her dreams. 

It was not until she said good-bye to sentiment in the person of 
Potemkin that Catherine’s amours took on that abnormal and ex- 
aggerated character which scandalized the whole of Europe and 
gave her the reputation of a Messalina. Her earlier relationships 
had all been affairs of the heart, such as any healthy, spirited, and 
uninhibited woman might indulge in, and as a great many well- 
born ladies of the eighteenth century did. She had genuinely loved 
Saltykov, Poniatowski, Orlov, and Potemkin; she had had inter- 
ests in common with each of them, and not one had seen her pass 
out of his life without pain and sorrow. Even her episode with 
Vasilchikov, whom she had “taken out of desperation,” can hardly 
be accounted in her own words as “frivolous debauchery,” for 
which she confessed she had “no tendency.” She was perfectly 
right in this. The very fact that she was fundamentally far too se- 
rious for debauchery made this rapid succession of six lovers ap- 
pointed partly with Potemkin’s consent, partly at his command, a 
degrading chapter in her life. The whole business was a painfully 
organized and methodically regulated routine of vice, lacking in 
any compensating grace. In her philosophical writings and her cor- 
respondence, in her dealings with politicians, generals, and 
crowned heads, Catherine retained an astonishing degree of fem- 
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inine charm to the end of her life, but in her love life the already 
dominant streak of masculinity grew more and more marked. 

She was no longer young when she entered upon this period of 
excesses; she was just forty-six, and twenty years later she was to 
die on a morning following a night of love. She had put on weight 
until finally her body became coarse and shapeless; her fleshy hips 
bore heavily on her slim ankles so that they grew swollen, and her 
light, elastic tread became ponderous. Her features still retained 
traces of beauty; when she spoke, her eyes sparkled with their old 
fire, and when she smiled, her unconquerable charm triumphed 
over the years. But in repose her face was stem and betrayed the 
true character of the empress; it was dominated by the strong 
chin, and by two deep perpendicular lines between the brows that 
spoke of years of arduous and concentrated work. Her mouth, of 
which Poniatowski had written that “it seemed to languish for 
kisses,” had grown thin-lipped. The face of a commander-in-chief 
on a matron’s body— that was how this insatiable voluptuary might 
best be described. 

The men of her choice were invariably handsome, well built, 
and— first essential— young. Zavadovsky was twenty, Platon Zubov, 
her last lover, was more than forty years her junior. Catherine was 
vain, but she was not stupid. She had been able to believe Potem- 
kin when he said that he would retire to a monastery for love of 
her, but she could not possibly believe in the sincere passion of all 
the young officers who clustered round her card table every night 
hoping to attract her attention. She knew precisely the value of 
what she had to give, and the worth of what would be offered in 
exchange. This was proved beyond a doubt by the manner in 
which a new favourite was selected. The young man in question 
was summoned to the palace without warning and subjected to a 
thorough medical examination by the Scottish physician Roger- 
son. He then spent several days being prepared for his new office 
by Catherine’s friends, Countess Bruce and Mademoiselle Prota- 
sov, a function which earned those two ladies the nickname of " les 
eprouveuses.” The medical examination may have been a neces- 
sary precaution, but this method of subjecting the prospective can- 
didate to a test of his powers indicated not only profound con- 
tempt, but the desire to express that contempt openly, to degrade 
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the chosen man to the status of a robot, to make him ridiculous. 
The same attitude was expressed in the manner of his dismissal: 
he was told to go without warning and obliged to pack up and 
leave the very same day without again setting eyes on the empress. 
He was allowed to choose his own destination, and at the first post 
station along the route he would find a large sum of money and a 
number of other costly presents awaiting him. 

In spite of these drawbacks the post of adjutant general was 
eagerly sought after and remained so to the end of Catherine’s life. 
Dozens of handsome young fellows obtained commissions in the 
regiment of Bodyguards whose duty it was to keep guard inside 
the palace, so that, when Catherine went from her study to the 
royal reception rooms or, at night, from the reception rooms to 
her bedroom, she passed through a double row of picked speci- 
mens of manhood. The members of the Bodyguard were aristo- 
crats, though not all of highly distinguished family. The dismissal 
of a favourite was always the signal for a flurry of intrigue, and 
sometimes hand-to-hand fights for the privilege of conveying a 
message or petition to the empress and thereby coming under her 
notice. Ministers, diplomats, charges d’affaires, courtiers, the whole 
personnel of the Court, had no other thought than to offer their 
advice and “influence” to the favoured man; for days or even 
weeks the vast machinery of government would lie idle, all deci- 
sions would be postponed, while every eye anxiously followed the 
eyes of the empress. Whom would she choose? At such times the 
empress would be tired, lethargic, disinclined for any effort. It 
seemed as if some vital impulse were lacking in her, as if the main- 
spring of her indefatigable energy had collapsed; she complained 
of all manner of pains; her letters were despondent; she felt old, 
worn out, burnt up— until suddenly at the sight of a young, smooth 
face the hidden spark caught fire, and the whole complicated ma- 
chinery was once more set in motion. 

This state of affairs was the result of fifty years of petticoat gov- 
ernment. Since the death of Peter the Great in 1726, Russia had 
been ruled except for a few months exclusively by women. The 
social order and patriarchal tradition on which the state was 
founded had remained unaffected, but the Court itself, that inner 
circle which revolved about these feminine monarchs, bore the 
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unmistakable imprint of their influence. Catherine’s predecessors 
had been no more virtuous than she; they had all kept their of- 
ficial favourites besides a number of less permanent lovers for 
whom the Russian language has coined a word —vremienchik, “the 
man of the moment.” Things were no worse in Russia than any- 
where else, but with this difference, that the roles of the sexes 
were reversed. The Russian empresses had their vremienchiks just 
as the French kings had their mistresses; both symbolized the au- 
tocracy and loose morals of the eighteenth century. But the futility 
of generalizing on the subject of sexual psychology may be judged 
from the example offered by these two Courts. While Catherine 
grew more masculine in her attitude towards her lovers as her 
power and independence increased, took the men who pleased 
her with a shameless disregard for their youth, paid them and, 
when she wearied of them, dismissed them, a generation of young 
men sprang up whose highest ambition was to catch the empress’s 
fancy by virtue of some physical endowment and to secure fa- 
vours, which could not be elicited by any other merit, by counter- 
feiting passionate love. These men had nothing in common with 
Potemkin, whose imagination had flung him headlong into real 
love; they were a generation of male courtesans, with the blandish- 
ments, the shamelessness, the calculating coldness and petty vanity 
peculiar to that profession. It was no mere chance that contempo- 
rary travellers in Russia were all struck by the fact that the women 
of the upper classes had far more education and culture than the 
men, while the men devoted far more attention to their personal 
appearance, and wore clothes of gorgeous, colourful materials, de- 
signed to accentuate the details of their figures, particularly the 
turn of a well-shaped leg. It was an emasculate, effeminate gener- 
ation that set no value on courage or intellect, that had only one 
thought: to make a quick and easy career by a rich marriage, or— 
highest hope of all— by filling the post of adjutant general to the 
empress. These men had none of the masculine scruples that had 
once plagued Orlov; Catherine’s new favourites were proud to 
take money and jewels, houses and estates, in return for no greater 
service than the questionable gift of being able to send a corpu- 
lent old lady to sleep. If they took part in public affairs, their at- 
titude was precisely that of the French royal lights-of-love: they 
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had no real interest in politics, they had no ambition, they simply 
acted at the bidding of friends and relatives anxious for lucrative 
positions who, when the royal whim had changed, would in their 
turn be expected to provide permanent upkeep for them. Cather- 
ine was generous to her lovers. She might quarrel with her cook 
over an expensive flour bill, but she gladly squandered millions to 
satisfy the extravagant demands of these arrogant youths. 

For between the humiliating appointment of a new favourite 
and his humiliating dismissal her strong imagination and vitality 
would invariably get the better of her determination to remain 
detached; she always fell in love with her favourites in the end, 
took an interest in them, was jealous of them, and allowed her- 
self to be persuaded that each one of them was genuinely devoted 
to her. A current of warm, motherly affection mingled with the 
stream of her passion, and something, too, of the spirit of the 
great classical lovers; she pampered, indulged, and idolized her fa- 
vourites, but at the same time she tried to educate them. Of 
Rimsky-Korsakov, who had ordered an enormous library to be 
built for him and, in reply to the question as to how he wished it 
to be stocked, replied: “Oh, you know, the big books on the bot- 
tom shelves and smaller ones on top!” Catherine wrote to Grimm: 
“You ask me whether I am in love with him? What a word to use 
when speaking of ‘Pyrrhus, the King of Epirus’! Wonder and ex- 
altation are called forth by this masterpiece of creation. He is the 
despair of painters, the unrealized dream of sculptors. He makes 
no gesture, no movement, that is not graceful and noble. He sends 
out warmth like the sun; he is radiant; he delights in all sounds of 
harmony;' he is the personification of every precious gift with 
which nature in an orgy of prodigality has endowed a single hu- 
man being. . . .” But Korsakov was dismissed by Potemkin as 
Zavadovsky and Zorich had been, and Lanskoy took his place. He 
retained it for four years, and these were the best years of Cather- 
ine’s life. Of all her love affairs, that with Lanskoy was the warm- 
est and most maternal, or perhaps paternal is the word, for as 
usual she was the man of the two. Lanskoy was feminine in the 
best sense of the word; he was gentle, affectionate, faithful, mod- 
est, and not unduly ambitious. These four years of companionship 
coincided with the four most peaceful years of her rule, so that 
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the contented Catherine could allow free play to her natural in- 
clinations, her love of gaiety and her genuine devotion to intellec- 
tual pursuits. She wrote half a dozen comedies which, though they 
do not rank as masterpieces, are nevertheless competent, well- 
constructed plays, full of easy humour and original ideas. These 
comedies were performed at the Hermitage, and sometimes Cath- 
erine herself acted in them. The Deceiver and The Dupe , two 
satirical farces levelled against Cagliostro, were also presented 
at the principal theatre of Moscow under a pseudonym, and 
brought their author— if Catherine’s reports to Grimm may be 
trusted— a considerable sum in royalties. It was during this peace- 
ful period that Catherine contributed articles to the Organ of the 
Friends of the Russian Tongue, a journal published by Princess 
Dashkov. It had taken little Princess Dashkov a long time to re- 
cover from her disappointment in Catherine both as a friend and 
an empress, but eventually she brought herself to accept the posi- 
tion of a directress of the Academy of Science. After years of es- 
trangement the two women picked up the threads of their broken 
friendship. Catherine made use of the paper to publish a number 
of satirical articles under various pseudonyms, ridiculing persons 
who had displeased her or replying to attacks against the govern- 
ment. This pleasant and absorbing occupation was cut short by 
the sudden death of Lanskoy at the age of twenty-six, some said 
from the effects of an overstrong aphrodisiac. Catherine was be- 
side herself with grief. She, who in the midst of the most appalling 
catastrophes had always found the courage to write humorous let- 
ters to her friends abroad, wrote to Grimm: “A deep affliction has 
overwhelmed me, and my whole happiness has fled. I thought that 
I should die after the irreparable loss of my best friend. I educated 
this young man; he was gentle, tractable, grateful, and I hoped he 
would be the support of my old age. ... I have become a desper- 
ate, monosyllabic creature. . . . Everything saddens me. . . .” She 
remained faithful to the memory of the departed Lanskoy for 
nearly a year. But this lachrymose widowhood was not to Potem- 
kin’s liking; he needed a Catherine who was happy and optimistic, 
receptive to new plans and ideas. He finally succeeded in cheering 
her by producing the handsome Yermolov. A year later the new 
favourite offended him; he swore to drive out this “white nigger” 
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and did so. His place was taken by Mamonov, and within a few 
weeks Catherine was so infatuated with her new darling that she 
nearly exploded with anger and jealousy because her daughter-in- 
law had the temerity to invite him to dinner. On another occasion 
the French ambassador arranged a banquet in Mamonov’s hon- 
our, and though Catherine could not forbid her love-prisoner to 
accept the invitation, she spent the entire evening driving up and 
down outside the French embassy in her carriage. In spite of her 
vigilance it was a long time before she discovered that Mamonov 
had fallen in love with one of her Court ladies. Immediately she 
fought down her jealous anger and proved that her magnanimity 
was still as great as her need “not to be without love, even for an 
hour.” She gave her sanction to the marriage, superintended the 
dressing of the bride in her own apartments before the ceremony, 
and sent her off loaded with rich gifts. “I have received a bitter 
lesson,” she wrote at sixty-five. “But may God bless them and send 
them happiness.” 

Catherine had never dismissed a single one of her vremienchiks 
out of boredom or a desire for change. Most of them had been 
driven off by Potemkin, one had died, and one had deserted her. 
She was not frivolous by nature, but she could not endure soli- 
tude, and throughout her whole life, to the day of her death, she 
never lost the rare capacity of being able to fall in love afresh with 
each new lover. 

But all these affairs, which ministered to her passionate nature 
and her constant need of enthusiasm, were in reality nothing but 
variations on the theme of her great and indestructible attachment 
to Potemkin. She might praise her lovers to the skies, rifle the 
state coffers for their pleasure, be consumed with jealousy or ma- 
ternal solicitude on their account— in the face of Potemkin’s 
wishes they were no more than chaff before the wind. She and 
Potemkin never quarrelled over the dismissal of a favourite; his 
presence, his will, a few contemptuous words casually dropped, 
were enough to destroy the illusion of love he himself had created. 
All these youths who filled Potemkin’s place while he moved rest- 
lessly from one adventure to another were simply part of the 
many distractions he offered his empress; like the rest they were 
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short-lived, but splendid and expensive. The six favourites with 
whom he supplied Catherine in the course of fifteen years cost the 
country, according to one contemporary estimate, approximately 
fourteen million rubles, of which a large part found its way into 
Potemkin’s pockets, for he graciously permitted each of the young 
men to reward his patronage to the tune of two hundred thousand 
rubles. This was a mere fraction of what he received from Cather- 
ine’s own hands and directly from the treasury, a sum that must 
have run to nearly fifty million rubles. 

That is a great deal of money, and it may confidently be said 
that Potemkin was grossly overpaid for his services to the state. It 
was, moreover, scandalous that a man should be able to enrich 
himself to such a degree in less than twenty years. But just as it is 
impossible to think of the mature Catherine without Potemkin, it 
is impossible to imagine Potemkin operating on any but the grand 
scale which his personality demanded. He lived the life of an in- 
dependent prince; he had his own Court, his personal bodyguard, 
his courtiers, secretaries, and sycophants. His palaces were more 
gorgeous than those of the empress and decorated with a far more 
extravagant and barbarous taste. His entertainments surpassed 
hers, for he was not bound by stiff French etiquette but dared to 
give his exuberant, oriental imagination full rein. He was a man 
of pleasure, an enormous eater, who denied his senses nothing. 
His palaces were built of costly marble; his feet sank into the 
thickest carpets; the best musicians were engaged to perform for 
him. The finest chef in the world pandered to his palate; Potem- 
kin was as famous for his sterlet soup as for his deeds. He read a 
great deal, preferably Plutarch, but in his library there were vol- 
umes bound in pigskin whose pages consisted of thousand-ruble 
notes. He spent most of his time in a loose dressing gown, with his 
bare feet thrust into slippers, but when he gave a banquet, he 
would appear in the most fantastic garments, and he owned dif- 
ferent sets of jewels to match the colour of each costume. He was 
adored by women and had countless mistresses. The conservative 
nobles might laugh at the barbaric Asiatic, but women responded 
instinctively to the primitive force of this one-eyed giant. He 
would leave no stone unturned in his efforts to please a woman, 
and he very often took advantage of his position to win them. It 
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happened quite frequently that respected men would offer him 
their wives if they needed his assistance or had some guilty secret, 
and whether or not Potemkin accepted their offers depended en- 
tirely upon the attractions of the lady in question. 

But, like everything else, women were only incidental in Potem- 
kin’s life. He would fall violently in love with a lady of high rank, 
bombard her with passionate letters and expensive presents; he 
had to have what he wanted, he had what he wanted, and when 
he had it, it bored him; a few days later he could be found con- 
sorting with disreputable women in some squalid quarter of the 
town or, having flung himself into his kibitka, driving madly 
southwards to seek the company of Cossacks and Tatars, to eat 
raw turnips and onions and sleep with them in bams. He quickly 
wearied of the magnificent palaces which were built to his own 
plans and decorated under his personal supervision; no sooner 
were they completed than he sold them for far less than they had 
cost him, and started building afresh. Days of lavish feasting would 
be followed by nights of black despair; the voluptuary of yester- 
day would lie tousled and half naked on his untidy bed, sunk in 
dreams of renouncing the world and retiring as a nameless monk 
to some monastery. When this mood was upon him, he refused to 
speak to anyone; letters, petitions, memorials, urgent dispatches 
accumulated on his desk, and all visitors, even ministers and for- 
eign diplomats, were refused admittance. In spite of his brilliant 
achievements he was an unhappy man, moody and restless; he 
could not bear to give up anything, yet nothing really satisfied 
him, he grasped at everything but could hold nothing. He was a 
primitive creature, creative and at the same time destructive. All 
his actions bear this characteristic stamp: he planned a thousand 
projects only to abandon them half way, those which were effec- 
tive survived, the others lapsed into forgotten obscurity. 

This strange man remained faithful all his life to two women. 
One was his niece. Countess Branicka, a humble, submissive little 
creature who was his companion on all his journeys, devoted and 
silent as a dog. She did not bother him with jealousy when he was 
feeling strong and well, nor with unwanted sympathy when he 
was depressed— she was simply there, offering him warm, human 
companionship, and nothing more. The second woman was Cath- 
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erine. Nothing was more typical of Potemkin’s passion for ex- 
tremes than his permanent attachment to these two women, the 
strongest and the weakest, the proudest and the most humble of 
their sex, the empress and the slave. 

The empress’s shadow brooded over all that he did; this man, 
whose ambition, avarice, and thirst for power knew no bounds, 
never ceased to be her servant. Whatever he attempted was at- 
tempted for her sake. He could not endure that anyone should 
come between them, but he always acknowledged her as his supe- 
rior, bowed to her will, and never forgot the respect which he 
owed her as a subject. His highest ambition remained always to 
earn her praise. Catherine knew this, and because of it she had no 
fear that Potemkin, whose power was practically unlimited, might 
one day eclipse her, as Menshikov had eclipsed the first Catherine, 
and as Biron had Anna Ivanovna. She gave him an entirely free 
hand, particularly in the south, but it was always her own invis- 
ible hand that guided his. It was an inspired and creative hand, 
and whatever wonders it worked— whether they were permanent 
or merely illusory— were worked for Catherine. 

The moment he extricated himself from Catherine’s enfeebling 
embrace, Potemkin’s life began to be ruled by the “tremendous 
plan worthy of an Alexander or a Caesar” which he had read in his 
mistress’s eyes— that of crushing Turkey, taking Constantinople, 
driving the Mussulman out of Europe, ruling the Black Sea and 
from the Black Sea the whole of south-eastern Europe, and creat- 
ing a new Greece under Russian rule. This plan had most likely 
taken shape in Catherine’s mind even before she secured the Rus- 
sian throne, but only Potemkin had had the vision to grasp it. 
When he travelled to the south for the first time in 1774 as Gov- 
ernor of White Russia, the plan was firmly rooted in his mind. It 
was he who asked for a stronger garrison near the Turkish fron- 
tier, suggested Kherson as a suitable headquarters, decided that 
the Turkish border fortress Ochakov must be captured, and ear- 
marked Sevastopol, hitherto a peaceful harbour town, as the fu- 
ture base for the Russian warships. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg, 
Panin, who was still prime minister, opposed these plans and by 
his opposition brought suspicion on himself; Catherine not only 
suspected that Frederick II was jealous, but that Panin was in 
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league with him and the Grand Duke Paul. Backed by Potemkin’s 
support she overrode the wishes of her own ministers. In the sum- 
mer of 1776 she sent a fleet of ships, which were really camouflaged 
warships, to attempt a passage through the Dardanelles. It was an 
open challenge to Turkey and met with the success it had hoped 
for. After a sharp exchange of notes the Porte, powerless to do 
otherwise, signed a new agreement whereby Russia was guaran- 
teed a free passage for all her ships through the Dardanelles. It 
was a bloodless but an insufficient victory. What Catherine really 
wanted was war. A few weeks after the signing of the pact her sec- 
ond grandson was bom; she gave him the name of Constantine, 
and so that the political significance of this christening should be 
perfectly clear, medals were struck showing the Sophia Church of 
Constantinople on one side and the Black Sea with a star rising 
over it on the other. The child Constantine was handed over to 
the care of a Greek nurse; at a banquet given by Potemkin in hon- 
our of his birth Greek verses were recited; Greek youths were ap- 
pointed to be the infant’s playmates; in short nothing was omitted 
which might leave the Porte and Europe in any doubt as to Cath- 
erine’s plans for expansion. 

One of Potemkin’s best friends at the Russian Court was the 
Austrian ambassador Count Cobenzl. Maria Theresa’s health was 
failing, and her son Joseph II was no less ambitious than Cather- 
ine. It was he who had forced his mother to swallow the choice 
morsel of “Polish cake,” and he now showed himself quite ready 
to share in the partitioning of Turkey, an age-old enemy of the 
Habsburgs. He was perfectly willing to concede the Crimea, the 
Archipelago, even Constantinople, to Catherine if he in turn were 
allowed to pocket Serbia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. An under- 
standing was reached by which Joseph, as Holy Roman Emperor, 
was appointed supreme head of the Western Church and Cather- 
ine supreme head of the Eastern, and in this capacity the two 
leaders of Christendom met at Mogilev. Catherine went out of her 
way to fascinate the son of the sanctimonious Maria Theresa, and 
Joseph let it seem that her efforts were not wasted. He fell in with 
her light conversational tone. Catherine was never more charming 
and witty than when she meant to discuss matters of grave politi- 
cal importance. She liked to adopt a graceful, almost musical- 
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comedy manner, to joke about a thousand inconsequential trifles 
and then toss the real question like a bubble lightly into the mid- 
dle of the conversation. At Mogilev she asked casually whether the 
pope would consent to hand over the keys of Rome to Joseph. The 
emperor replied in the same bantering tone that he believed Cath- 
erine would achieve her Rome (meaning Constantinople) first. 
The result of this interview was a treaty— quite informal, because 
they were unable to agree as to the priority of the signatures— but 
nevertheless explicit; all that remained to be decided was the divi- 
sion of the spoils. This proved to be an insurmountable obstacle. 
Throughout 1782 and 1783, while all Europe was waiting for a 
declaration of war between the two allies and Turkey, Catherine 
and Joseph were exchanging acrimonious letters which threatened 
finally to lead to an open break. Only the tactful intervention of 
Count Kaunitz prevented the two hunters from tearing each other 
to pieces over die skin of the lion that was not yet slain. Even 
Catherine, who had been so near to the realization of her “tre- 
mendous plan,” resigned herself to abandoning it temporarily; 
while she had been making Joseph her ally against “the shameful 
encroachments of the Porte,” she had quietly annexed the Crimea. 

It was Catherine’s idea, but Potemkin had carried it out. By the 
treaty of Kiichuk-Kainarji, Crimea had been declared independ- 
ent and Shangagarei nominated as khan. It was the old story of 
Courland and Poland over again. The “independent” khan was in 
actual fact a figurehead entirely dependent on Russia for protec- 
tion against the insurrections stirred up in his country by Russian 
money. To save his own skin he finally agreed to hand over the 
Crimea to Catherine in return for an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand rubles. Potemkin occupied the peninsula with his 
troops, crushed all opposition, and was given the title “Prince of 
Tauris.” Deploring Joseph II’s timidity Catherine wrote to Po- 
temkin: “I am firmly decided to count on no one but to trust en- 
tirely to my own resources. Once the cake is baked, all their 
mouths will begin to water.” 

It was Potemkin’s task to “bake the cake.” He had unlimited au- 
thority, unlimited means at his disposal. He was not only gover- 
nor of the newly annexed province, but field marshal and inspec- 
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tor general of the entire Russian military forces. His business now 
was to turn the desert waste of Tauris into a civilized country and 
make it a base for renewed aggression against Turkey. 

It was a task that appealed to his heart and his imagination. He 
loved the country which had been entrusted to him; he felt thor- 
oughly at home there. As governor of White Russia he had al- 
ways enjoyed talking to the chiefs of the Asiatic tribes; he had 
taken Kirghiz, Bashkirs, and Kalmucks into his service, had al- 
lowed them to wear their colourful national costumes— for the 
sheer delight he took in their picturesque appearance— and had 
even put them, costumes and all, into the Guards, an unheard-of 
breach of tradition. He did far more to pacify the rebellious south 
by these methods than by the secret reinstatement of the political 
police. He invariably treated these alien tribes, who were forbid- 
den under pain of heavy penalties to address petitions or complaints 
to the government, on a footing of equality and friendliness. It 
was true that he accomplished his entry into the Crimea and the 
restoring of order with more brutality than any other general in 
his place would have used, for he was as careless of human life as 
he was of money, but once he had established himself and made 
contacts with the Tatar chiefs, they were able to sense a congenial- 
ity in him that was conspicuously lacking in other envoys from the 
Russian Court. He was an Asiatic, possibly by ancestry, most em- 
phatically in his tastes and habits, and he entered this ancient and 
ruined kingdom of the khans as its spiritual heir. 

Only one thing more was needed to enable him to turn it into 
the fairyland of his dreams— the mere trifle of a century. But his 
imagination made up for what was lacking in time to accomplish 
all that had to be done. In a few months everything was planned 
in his head, and he really believed that his task was finished. He 
embarked on a hundred projects simultaneously— the fortification 
of Kherson, the building of the naval harbour at Sevastopol; he 
ordered a vast fleet of merchant vessels and warships to be built 
which were to occupy and dominate the Black Sea; he imported 
melon seeds and vegetables, silkworms from China, mulberries 
from Italy, caused forests and vineyards to be planted, opened a 
dozen large new factories, built roads, increased the size and num- 
ber of the infantry regiments, ordered fresh consignments of can- 
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non for the artillery, and finally made plans for a new metropolis 
on the banks of the Dnieper which was to rival St. Petersburg in 
the north, and which he named Ekaterinoslav— "Catherine’s 
glory.” Before a single workman was engaged, or a single stone 
was laid, he founded the University of Ekaterinoslav; celebrated 
professors from all over the world were engaged to give lectures, 
and invitations were issued to prospective students both in Rus- 
sia and abroad. Potemkin himself made frequent journeys to St. 
Petersburg to inform Catherine of the wonders of this new city 
which was to spring up overnight like the one in the Arabian 
Nights. A vision of its broad, sunny streets, its shady parks, its mu- 
sic academy, military school, hospital, and most magnificent of 
all, the residence of Governor Potemkin swam before Catherine’s 
eyes. She believed, too, in all the other miracles Potemkin re- 
ported to her, in the fields of waving corn, the lush meadows, the 
villages full of contented, prosperous peasants— she really believed 
that in three years Potemkin had been able to create the happiest 
and most fruitful province of her empire out of a stretch of bar- 
ren steppeland. 

She decided to visit the new provinces; she wanted to see Po- 
temkin’s miracles for herself, and show them to those evil-tongued 
gossips who had dared to question the genius of her matchless 
friend. She had discovered this man, had sent him from her arms 
to serve his country— now she was to have her reward in seeing all 
that he had accomplished for her glory. She combined several 
other plans with the journey: she meant to take her youngest 
grandson Constantine to the frontiers of his future kingdom; she 
meant to alarm and provoke the Turks by her close proximity. 
She asked Joseph II to meet her at Kherson, hoping that the sight 
of the “baked cake” would stimulate his flagging enthusiasm for 
their joint war on Islam. The prospect of the journey acted on 
her senses like new wine; no political scruples could hold her 
from it. She was fifty-eight, but her enterprise, her vitality, her 
enthusiasm, had never been more abundant. And apart from that, 
Potemkin was impatiently awaiting her arrival. 

He had not in four years made a garden out of the desert, 
forests where there had been only steppeland, wealth where there 
had been squalor, but in the space of a few weeks he was able to 
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create the illusion of all this for Catherine’s delight. The streets, 
villages, and market towns were only marked on maps; the fac- 
tories, regiments, and cannon had their existence only on paper. 
The steppes were still as barren and desolate, the villages as tum- 
bledown and dirty, as they had always been, but that made no 
difference to Potemkin. He was no wizard, but he was a magnifi- 
cent stage manager, and the stage management of Catherine’s 
Crimean journey was the greatest triumph of production that has 
ever been known. It was a unique achievement worthy of being 
numbered, with the hanging gardens of Babylon, among the 
seven wonders of the world. 

Catherine set out on her famous journey in February. An army 
of forty thousand men was entrusted with the safety of the royal 
retinue. Catherine’s sledge was the size of a small house, it had 
three little windows in each wall and was drawn by eight horses. 
At every post station along the route five hundred fresh horses 
were waiting in readiness, and at short distances along the road 
huge bonfires were lit at night. In this way the journey to Kiev 
was accomplished within the short space of a fortnight. 

Potemkin had gone ahead to make the necessary "arrange- 
ments.” The inhabitants of all the towns had been ordered to put 
a fresh coat of paint on their houses— most of them, it is true, 
painted only the walls that faced the street— in the villages groups 
of artificial trees had been arranged to screen unsightly spots, 
broken-down roofs had been repaired not with tiles but with card- 
board painted in imitation of tiles; the population was instructed 
to wear its best clothes; the girls were told to comb their hair, wear 
flowers, and strew petals in the roadway; all the ancient, infirm, 
and unkempt members of the community had orders to remain 
within doors; begging or the presenting of petitions was strictly 
forbidden, and all were commanded to "express their happiness 
by smiles and merry gestures.” 

More than forty years before, Catherine had travelled the same 
road, and on that occasion ragged, half-naked figures had clustered 
round her carriage, emaciated, hostile faces in which she read mis- 
ery, hunger— and the truth. Her heart had been wrung and her 
mind spurred on to noble resolutions. Nothing had come of those 
fine resolutions; the peasants still suffered and starved as they had 
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starved and suffered under Elizabeth— only this time Catherine 
was spared the spectacle of their misery. Potemkin’s masterly, ar- 
tistic hand had drawn a veil before her eyes, and given the ageing 
Catherine the grateful illusion of having realized a false dream. 
She had not been able to give the peasants their independence; 
she had not made free men out of slaves, but when she saw these 
clean and decent streets, these well-dressed villagers, this gay pag- 
eant of merrymaking, she believed that in spite of her failure she 
had given her subjects happiness and prosperity. “Is not my little 
household prettily furnished?’’ she asked the French ambassador 
S^gur. “Do you not find it well and agreeably run?” 

She was in the highest of spirits when the party arrived at Kiev, 
where they remained for several weeks, for the journey was to be 
continued by boat and it was necessary to wait until the Dnieper 
thawed before they could proceed. The old town had made elab- 
orate preparations for the reception of the royal travellers. All the 
palaces were thrown open; the shops were stocked with vast sup- 
plies of goods; trade boomed, and the common people had a fresh 
spectacle to gape at every day in the week. Deputations from the 
southern provinces, members of the Polish nobility, French gen- 
erals, and, as avant-courier of Joseph II, the witty Prince de Ligne, 
all came to pay their respects to the Empress of Russia. They were 
Catherine’s guests for the duration of their stay, and each visitor 
was provided with a furnished house and a retinue of cooks, serv- 
ants, and carriages. Fresh table linen was used for every meal, and 
the soiled linen given away to the poor. Catherine was a perfect 
hostess, eager to please each one of her guests, anxious to charm 
and amuse them all. She swept aside Court etiquette, forbade 
politics to be mentioned, and in an access of uncontrollable good 
fellowship decided that they should all call each other by the 
famil ia r “thou”: “You shall all say ‘thou’! I wish that the whole 
of Europe might address me thus!” It was a somewhat difficult 
condition to fulfil; indeed Prince de Ligne was the only courtier 
who could bring himself to utter a “Ta Majeste” in addressing 
Catherine. The rule that politics was not to be discussed was even 
less strictly observed. In the mornings they all met at the house of 
the Austrian ambassador Count Cobenzl, which became known as 
a kind of “European cafe,” and it is doubtful whether any other 
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European cafe of the day was the scene of more furious political 
argument. Even Catherine broke her own rule when it came to 
the point of expressing her hatred for the Turks. “What would 
your king say,” she asked S£gur, “if he had a neighbour who 
killed twenty thousand of his subjects each year, sent pestilence 
and rebellion across the borders— what would he say if I supported 
such a neighbour in the way that he supports Turkey?” 

But these were departures from the rule. Catherine’s mind was 
versatile, and her conversation ranged over every subject under 
the sun. She discussed literature and writers, philosophy and phi- 
losophers, and while her corpulent, clumsy body moved with diffi- 
culty from room to room of the palace, her brain darted with its 
old swiftness from one topic to another— agriculture, child educa- 
tion, town planning, architecture. Verse-making and story-telling 
were favourite amusements, and in the evenings there were ban- 
quets and balls, but Catherine herself usually preferred the card 
tables. She would retire to her bedroom at about ten o’clock; be- 
side her bed was a wall of looking glass which slid back at the 
touch of a secret button and revealed a second bed, that of her 
favourite Mamonov. It was one of Potemkin’s many little atten- 
tions, and wherever Catherine stayed throughout her Crimean 
journey she found the same contrivance installed in her bedroom. 

Potemkin himself, the real hero and instigator of the Crimean 
trip, lived in an ancient monastery. He enjoyed the society of 
monks and would talk to them for hours while the hectic festivities 
he had arranged were in progress. He took a special delight in 
showing his contempt for those gentlemen who intrigued behind 
his back and grovelled before his face. When he condescended to 
receive them, they would find him with a bearskin flung over his 
naked body, his bare feet in slippers, so engrossed in a game of 
dress that he seemed not to notice their entrance. Only the tactful 
S6gur found the right way of dealing with this wilful tyrant— he 
would seize him by the ears and kiss him on both cheeks. 

At last May came and the Dnieper thawed, and as soon as the 
dangerous floating ice had been removed, the company was able to 
embark on the waiting boats. Here the real journey through 
Potemkin’s fairyland began. It was like a dream— the waking dream 
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of some magician who had discovered the secret of materializing 
his visions. Seven floating palaces followed by eighty attendant 
vessels carried a total of three thousand people. The empress’s 
galley and those of her guests were lined with costly brocade; the 
walls gleamed with gold; there was gold on the servants’ uniforms; 
the meals were served on plate of solid gold. An army of little 
boats darted among the vessels, transporting visitors from one to 
another, conveying wine, food, and bands of musicians who played 
at the numerous dinners, balls, and concerts which were arranged 
to amuse this floating city of high-spirited travellers. By day the 
empress would lie on the deck of her galley, protected from the 
sun by a silken awning. On the river banks that glided past she 
saw villages and towns decorated with huge triumphal arches and 
garlands; she saw cattle grazing in the pastures, troops manoeuvr- 
ing in the fields, and when dusk fell, peasant men and girls in their 
gay, fluttering costumes dancing with carefree abandon. Nature 
herself seemed to be in league with this master illusionist, provid- 
ing the most exquisite light effects for his daring spectacle, gilding 
his blatant backcloths and properties with purest May sunshine. 
Even Potemkin’s severest critics grew silent before these never- 
ending wonders, and Catherine’s rapture knew no bounds. She 
and her companions had left the world of reality behind; they 
were floating blissfully through a dream of restored antiquity; 
they called the Dnieper by its ancient name of Borysthenes; the 
land through which they passed was Tauris; their talk was of 
Iphigenia and the ancient gods, and Catherine felt that she was 
both Alexander and Cleopatra. 

She did not know that this pleasant fairyland vanished the mo- 
ment her boat had passed, that the houses behind the great tri- 
umphal arches were without roofs, doors, or windows, that behind 
the houses there were no streets, that the villages were deserted 
and the herds of cattle had been brought from long distances to 
graze before her eyes, that the dancing men and girls were 
wretched serfs hastily collected at Potemkin’s orders, bundled into 
their costumes, and taught, not without considerable pains and a 
few sound beatings, to perform their carefree capers. As soon as 
the sun set, they were packed into carts as if they were some travel- 
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ling theatrical company and hurried over uneven streets and burn- 
ing steppes to the next stand, where they would once again provide 
the empress with a spectacle of holiday merrymaking. 

The boats cast anchor three times, at Kanev, Kermanshug, and 
Kadak. In each town there was a magnificent newly erected palace 
with artificial waterfalls and a large shady park ready for the em- 
press’s reception. Potemkin could work miracles: he turned a 
primeval jungle into a formal English garden; elsewhere he trans- 
planted trees that flourished for a few days in the sandy soil and 
then slowly withered. Wooden houses for the occupation of Cath- 
erine’s guests had been hastily erected in the vicinity of the royal 
palaces; they were jerry-built structures, but their rooms were 
furnished with every conceivable luxury. And wherever the eye 
roamed, there were soldiers, fine, upstanding specimens of man- 
hood, magnificently equipped, in magnificent new uniforms. 

At Ekaterinoslav the empress met Joseph II on a charming hill- 
side, and together they laid the foundation stone of the new cathe- 
dral. The plans for the cathedral had already been completed and 
were on a tremendous scale; they made St. Peter’s in Rome appear 
like a little village chapel. Joseph, being newly arrived in tire 
Crimea, was still immune to Potemkin’s hypnotic spell. He wrote 
to Field-Marshal Lascy: “I performed a great deed today. The em- 
press laid the first stone of a new church, and I laid— the last.” He 
was right. The Cathedral of Ekaterinoslav was never built. But be- 
fore long even the shrewd Joseph’s doubts were laid aside. The 
party proceeded by carriage to Kherson. They drove through vil- 
lages buzzing with industry, with bricklaying, roof-making, road- 
building, past markets stocked with merchandise; wherever they 
went they saw activity, pulsing life, busy crowds, and could not 
guess that these same villages were dead and derelict, that Potem- 
kin had snatched no less than twenty communities bodily from 
their homes in order temporarily to populate his provinces. 

In Kherson there was less need for artifice. The visit of the two 
monarchs had drawn a large number of sightseers to the town; a 
horde of merchants, Armenians, Jews, and Tatars had flocked to 
the city to offer their wares and capture profitable trade. During 
those days Kherson really was a crowded city and offered the visi- 
tors a variety of impressive sights: the arsenals packed with can- 
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non, and a fleet o£ brand new ships lying at anchor in the harbour, 
three of which were formally launched in Catherine’s presence. 
Catherine and her imperial guest were taken on a little excursion 
into the interior and suddenly found themselves confronted with a 
signpost bearing the simple inscription: “This is the road to Byzan- 
tium.” 

On the opposite bank of the Dnieper, the Nogai steppes 
stretched bleakly towards the horizon, but even here a skilful hand 
had managed to produce some pleasing effects. Miniature towns 
of huge, gaily coloured tents hung and carpeted with costly rugs 
had been pitched for the reception of die royal visitors. Endless 
caravans of heavily laden camels wound past, giving the impres- 
sion of a brisk if somewhat primitive flow of trade between the 
Russian motherland and the newly conquered provinces, and three 
thousand Don Cossacks galloped busily to and fro on their small 
swift steeds. The further they penetrated into the interior, the 
remoter Europe and its day became, while the magic of this 
bizarre, oriental, and ageless world grew more potent with every 
step. At the frontiers of Tauris, the empress was greeted by a dele- 
gation of mirzas; Caucasian princes, beautiful as the dreams of 
Greek sculptors, rode to meet her armed with bows and arrows; 
Circassian troops in silver robes riding bareback on milk-white 
horses bore down upon her like a white dazzling cloud. At last the 
slim minarets of Bashtasarai rose on the horizon, and a few hours 
later they were in the ancient Arabian capital, surrounded by men 
in long, gold-embroidered robes and women closely veiled. They 
were led to the caliph’s palace, where cool fountains played in 
marble recesses, and there Catherine mounted the throne of the 
great khan. The pampered travellers were provided with all their 
customary comforts, but Potemkin had been careful not to spoil 
the atmosphere of their surroundings; he had scrupulously re- 
frained from violating the Asiatic character of the palace with 
fashionable French innovations. All through the night an artificial 
volcano spurted flames into the air, illuminating the still beauty 
of the Moorish gardens. 

Potemkin was in his element here. He had left the rough Mus- 
covite side of his character together with his bearskin and slippers 
at Kiev; he was now a mixture of extravagant, hospitable sheikh 
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and devoted vassal of his empress. The ambitious planner of world 
projects reverted to that old habit of jesting which had first at- 
tracted Catherine. “We often thought we should die of laughing, 
the count was so merry,” Prince de Ligne wrote, only in the next 
breath to be lost in admiration of Potemkin’s profound philosophi- 
cal mind. This Russian fascinated him almost more than Cather- 
ine by reason of his violently mingled character. Who, indeed, 
could reconcile his amazing activity with his notorious indolence, 
his boundless ambition with his general attitude of laissez-faire , 
his humour with the deep melancholy that was so characteristic of 
him? “He is colossal, like Russia,” Prince de Ligne wrote; “he has 
both desert wastes and gold mines. He looks idle yet he works un- 
ceasingly; he is always lying on his couch yet never sleeps; he 
craves amusement and is sad in the midst of his pleasures; he is 
a sublime politician, yet unreliable and capricious as a child. ...” 
Like Ligne, the infinitely more sceptical S£gur recognized Potem- 
kin as one of “the strangest and most spectacular figures of the 
century.” 

Potemkin finally got his party of three thousand sightseers as far 
as Sevastopol, providing every kind of entertainment and amuse- 
ment to shorten the journey, and being mindful to parade a con- 
stant stream of well-equipped soldiers before their eyes. They 
arrived towards evening, and at the reception dinner, which was 
served to eighty guests and at which a band of a hundred and 
eighty musicians played, Catherine for the first time openly 
broached the subject of her Turkish plans to Joseph. She was like 
a woman in a high fever; she brushed aside his objections, and de- 
clared that she could settle the Turks even without his help. “A 
hundred thousand men,” Potemkin said, “are waiting for me to 
say ‘go!’ ” As he spoke, all the windows of the room flew open, 
and Catherine’s feverish gaze travelled over the massed backs of 
Tatar regiments to the wide sweep of the bay, where the new Black 
Sea fleet, built in two years, lay at anchor. A roar of cannons broke 
simultaneously from the decks, together with a shout of “Long 
live the Empress of Pontus Euxinus!” That same night they rode 
out to inspect the largest of the ships and the newly built town 
with its barracks, arsenals, hospitals, and government buildings 
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and before he went to bed, Joseph wrote to General Lascy: “If I 
were as close to Berlin, and if the Prussians were as stupid as the 
Turks— I hardly think I should be able to resist the temptation of 
destroying them.” 

It was an effective piece of stagecraft, and a few days later it was 
followed by another which formed the triumphant climax o£ the 
journey; at Poltava two armies met in a mock combat staged to 
represent the famous victory which Peter the Great had won on 
that same ground. The spectators were caught by the heroic 
glamour of the spectacle; a thirst for glory, war, and conquest filled 
their veins; a drunken conviction of victory swept them all into a 
fever of high excitement. Joseph signed the secret treaty over 
which he had hesitated so long; already he saw Belgrade restored 
to his possession and the Danube flowing through Austrian terri- 
tory as far as Wallachia. But he was still a little uneasy, a little 
frightened of his new ally. Like the still more cautious Sdgur, he 
recognized in Catherine the mightiest, the richest, the most inde- 
pendent of world powers— the most truly sovereign monarch of 
Europe. 

More than a man, more than all men, more than all the kings of 
the earth! It was the second zenith of her life. A quarter of a cen- 
tury had gone by since she had ascended the throne of Russia 
hailed by the joyful acclamation of the people. Everything had 
turned out differently from her hopes, but she accepted the exist- 
ing order and found it good. She had accomplished little of what 
she had set out to do, but she had achieved other, and greater, 
triumphs instead. She had not been able to give the serf the strip 
of soil he cultivated with such bitter toil, but she had expanded 
the frontiers and enhanced the glory of her great and glorious 
Russia. Fate had frowned on her schemes for social reform, but 
her lucky star had watched with fanatical persistency over her 
more ambitious projects. All the beliefs that she had made for her- 
self or had learned, as an intelligent woman, from others had been 
forgotten or deliberately rejected with the passing years, but her 
essential and primitive instincts— the stuff of which those half- 
conscious dreams of her repressed childhood had been woven— 
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survived, took substance and shape, and stamped her reign with 
the living imprint of her personality, the imprint of an insatiable 
conqueror. 

Her happiness for the moment was complete, and she owed it to 
Potemkin. It might have been better for the future if she had dis- 
covered the flaws in his administration and the hidden weakness 
of his methods— if she had known that the fortress of Kherson was 
built of sand and, far from being able to withstand a single can- 
non shot, was to be severely damaged by the first thunderstorm 
that broke over it; if she had known that the warships were all con- 
structed of the poorest materials and had been prematurely 
launched, that the cannons in the arsenals were without ammuni- 
tion or transport carriages, that the maintenance of the hundred 
thousand soldiers existed only in Potemkin’s imagination and on 
the bills for their equipment and supplies, and that the Tatars 
who paid her such respectful homage were secretly in league with 
the Turks. Such knowledge might not only have cooled her war 
fever and modified her attitude towards the Turks, but also 
damped her enthusiasm for Potemkin and all his works. Rumi- 
antzov, Repnin, and Sievers, the generals, diplomats, and state 
officials~in short all those who were Potemkin’s enemies and ex- 
perienced men of the world— were justified in regarding this 
Crimean journey in a sober and pessimistic light. It had cost seven 
million rubles and an enormous expenditure of human energy 
without achieving anything of lasting value; its only purpose and 
result was to blind the empress to the fact that the far vaster sums 
which Potemkin had spent on colonizing the south and reorganiz- 
ing the army had been uselessly squandered. In a word, nothing 
had been achieved save the further aggrandizement of Potemkin 
in Catherine’s eyes. 

That, at any rate, had been successful. The Crimean journey 
was not only a landmark in her life, it also marked the climax of 
her relationship with Potemkin. Though she went to bed with the 
handsome Mamonov every night, and though Potemkin had fallen 
in love with a succession of women in the intervals of devoting 
himself to his gentle niece Branicka, their two souls remained 
united in a never-ending ecstasy. If Potemkin had been merely am- 
bitious, he would long since have attempted to establish himself 
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as the independent ruler of the south, a very feasible plan which 
had been suggested to him more than once, and which was sus- 
pected by many of his enemies to be his secret design. He never 
tried to do this; he did not even want it; his ambition was in- 
separable from his love, and their sole object remained always to 
be Catherine’s “right-hand man.” Seen in this light, anti-social as 
it may be, the Crimean journey and the elaborate invention of a 
happy, prosperous, and secure country were no more than a highly 
original and expensive tribute paid by one of the greatest lovers 
of history to his mistress. 

Potemkin’s and Catherine’s dream was realized prematurely: 
the French, better informed than the Empress of Russia, urged 
the Porte into immediate and defensive action, and war broke out 
before Potemkin was ready for it. All the glaring deficiencies in 
his preparation now became apparent— there were not enough 
soldiers, not enough food for the soldiers, no roads for the trans- 
portation of food, no wood for building bridges, no powder for 
the cannon, no cloth for uniforms, and above all no money. 

“If the Turks are victorious,” a contemporary journalist wrote, 
“they will never dream of invading Moscow or St. Petersburg. But 
the Russians have only to gain a couple of victories to march on 
Constantinople.” A couple of victories— this meant that the fortress 
of Ochakov must be captured and the Turkish capital invaded by 
sea; then the Russian and Austrian armies would be able to con- 
verge. 

The Prince de Ligne, though employed in the service of Aus- 
tria, had begged to be allowed to fight on the side of the Russians, 
and he hurried to the front fearing he might arrive too late to take 
part in the storming of Ochakov. He was sadly disillusioned when 
he reached the Russian headquarters at Jassy. Ochakov was still 
unharmed, and nobody seemed to have the slightest intention of 
attacking it. Where was the giant, the wizard, the firebrand of the 
Crimea? Surrounded by seven hundred servants, half a dozen mis- 
tresses, watched over by the devoted Branicka, a downcast and dis- 
couraged man, Potemkin was idling away the time with empty 
pleasures that only bored him. Even the Prince de Ligne bored 
him. What could he do when they had no timber and there were 
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no trees in this benighted province to provide timber? He had 
ordered wood to be sent from his forests in Poland, and gun- 
powder from Holland— that was all. They could do nothing but 
wait as patiently as possible, and let the enemy wait too. When the 
Prince de Ligne became more than usually tiresome, Potemkin 
would arrange for a breathless messenger to arrive with news of a 
fictitious victory somewhere in the Urals. For the rest he occupied 
himself with women, cards, and drink. 

Eventually the wood from Poland and the gunpowder from Hol- 
land arrived. But still Potemkin hung back. He was not greatly 
concerned with Ochakov— Ochakov was merely a step in the great 
campaign of victory he had promised Catherine. Meanwhile the 
weeks went by and the Prince de Ligne received urgent dispatches 
from Joseph, who was delaying the attack on Belgrade until such 
time as the Turks should be diverted by the Russian offensive. 
“What of Ochakov?” Joseph asked the prince, and the prince in 
turn demanded of Potemkin. In the summer it had been reckoned 
that a week at the most would be needed to capture the old Moor- 
ish fortress. “What of Ochakov?” Catherine asked in every letter. 
Potemkin avoided the Prince de Ligne and left Catherine’s letters 
unanswered. 

“Being so long without news of you, I die a thousand deaths,” 
she wrote to him. “I receive news each week from every province of 
the kingdom save only the one which occupies all my thoughts and 
hopes. For God’s sake and for mine, take care of yourself! Nothing 
makes me more wretched than the fear that you may be ill. . . 

Catherine’s anxiety was well grounded. Potemkin’s health was 
steadily failing. The strain of his irregular life and his repeated 
gastronomic orgies had undermined his vigorous constitution. Yet 
it was not that which paralysed him— but fear. He feared defeat; 
he had climbed too quickly to be able to endure the thought of it. 
He was like a mountaineer who, seized with dizziness before the 
scaling of the final peak, clings to the nearest rock and is unable 
to move either forward or back. Also he feared death. He had 
none of Orlov’s cold-blooded courage; like all imaginative men. 
his attitude towards death was a very complex one. He was deeply 
religious. He always wore a medal of the Virgin round his neck 
under his tunic, and his bedroom was filled with holy pictures be- 
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fore which he prayed night and morning. He had lived sinfully, 
and continued to do so, but he had never ceased to hope that a few 
years would remain to him when, in the seclusion of some monas- 
tery, he would be able to find grace and the road to salvation. He 
did not want to die in battle. 

The first real setback, finding him in this mood of depression, 
was bound to crush him completely. The new Black Sea fleet, 
the dearest child of his creation, was severely damaged by a storm 
while sailing out of the harbour of Narva. Potemkin not only 
promptly abandoned his dream of conquering Byzantium; he 
wrote to Catherine that they would be forced to evacuate the 
Crimea, which being in a state of perpetual rebellion demanded 
the continual presence of troops. 

“Your letter no doubt was written in a moment of agitation,” 
she replied, “when you believed the whole fleet to have been de- 
stroyed. The storm surely injured others besides ourselves. Where 
shall we dispose the remainder of the fleet if we evacuate Sevasto- 
pol? And how shall we voluntarily relinquish the great advantages 
we have won in war and peace? For heaven’s sake, think no more 
of this. A man who sits a horse does not climb down in order to 
cling to the animal’s tail! Abandon this harmful policy of defence 
and proceed against Ochakov. . . .” 

Ochakov, always Ochakovl Potemkin was less capable than ever 
of resolute action. He longed more and more for peace and quiet, 
for a chance to throw off his responsibilities. He begged Catherine 
to relieve him of his command and allow him to retire to a monas- 
tery. He saw inevitable defeat looming ahead, and flight to a mon- 
astery as the only way of escape left to him. 

Catherine, however, was made of different and sterner stuff. She 
had allowed herself the luxury of optimism in the good days; like 
Potemkin she had indulged in rosy and intoxicating dreams, but 
when she was threatened with defeat she did not flinch. Her faith 
in her star and in Potemkin were unshakable. “Do not rob me and 
the country of our most indispensable, capable, and faithful sub- 
ject,” she begged him, “and remember that a courageous mind 
can overcome temporary misfortune. You are my friend, my dear- 
est pupil, you often give me better counsel than I can myself pro- 
vide. But you are as impatient as a five-year-old child, while the 
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business entrusted to you demands patience, infinite and unshak- 
able patience. . . “Do you think,” she wrote again, “that any 
power in the world can lessen my confidence in you,” and ended 
with the words: “There are no tender endearments I do not say 
to you.” 

She might have written with greater elegance, wisdom, and 
even truth, but her love was capable of infinite transmutation. A 
year ago Potemkin had been a supreme god to whom she gazed up 
in awe, but now that this god had collapsed, she showed no trace 
of disappointment; she simply became a tender mother comfort- 
ing and encouraging her troubled and despondent child. God 
alone knew what courage she herself needed at this time. Prince 
de Ligne had rightly named her “the Imperturbable.” Catastrophe 
was following so rapidly upon catastrophe that a final disaster 
seemed inevitable. 

Soon after the outbreak of the Turkish War the old enmity with 
Sweden threatened to blaze up afresh. Gustavus III sent a fleet to 
cross the Baltic. “If you were here,” Catherine wrote to Potemkin, 
“it would not take me five minutes to decide whether to endure 
such a demonstration.” She decided finally to endure it because 
the Black Sea fleet was out of action and she was planning to move 
the Baltic fleet south. This called forth a united protest from 
France and England. Catherine negotiated with both powers, 
promised France concessions in Egypt and England concessions in 
the Archipelago, but while she was biting back her anger at these 
hypocritical Christians who refused to support her in her war on 
Islam, she suddenly found that her efforts had been wasted. Gus- 
tavus invaded her frontiers without waiting to make a declaration 
of war; the Baltic fleet could not be moved, and all Catherine’s 
resources were needed to defend her capital against the advancing 
Swedes. Even the pampered regiment of Guards was called into 
action. The nobles sent battalions of hastily equipped, hastily 
trained peasants, and aged generals were dragged from retirement 
and put in command of the troops. “Amid the roar of cannon 
which shakes her windows your Imperturbable writes to you,” 
Catherine began her letter to the Prince de Ligne. 

The situation was bad, and it grew worse as the months went 
by. Joseph’s army suffered a crushing defeat; he himself narrowly 
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escaped with his life, and the Turks poured into the newly colo- 
nized and prosperous provinces. “The disgrace can only be felt, not 
described,” said Joseph. Prussia was preparing to swoop down on 
the Austrians; it seemed as if the whole of Europe was bent on 
forming a coalition against “the most sovereign empress.” 

“Take Ochakov,” Catherine wrote to Potemkin in November 
1788, “and make peace with the Turks. Then you will see how 
they will all melt away like snow in a thaw.” 

Catherine’s exhortations were an enormous psychological relief 
to Potemkin. The task of having to become a second Alexander 
and conquer the whole East was miraculously lifted from him. 
Now there was really no more than Ochakov at stake. Potemkin’s 
inertia fell from him like a cloak, and after more than a year of 
lazy siege he captured Ochakov in a few days. When a man who 
knows the fear of death has been able to shake off that fear, he be- 
comes a thousand times more energetic than one to whom courage 
is a matter of course. Potemkin spared neither friend nor foe in 
the attack; he himself moved in the thick of the fighting; he 
stormed the enemy ramparts with an inadequate artillery. Twenty 
thousand Russians lost their lives in the charge, and the survivors, 
half crazed with victory and the terrible strain of the battle, 
avenged themselves with merciless ferocity on the vanquished city. 
But it was a victory, a victory at last. 

“I take you by both ears and kiss you in my thoughts, Grishenka, 
dear friend of my bosom!” Catherine wrote. 

The taking of Ochakov was not only a tactical victory but a 
great moral victory as well. Potemkin’s despair vanished as if by 
magic. Instead of resigning his generalship to Rumiantzov, he took 
over the troops which had been under that general’s command and 
captured the strongly fortified town of Bender. From that moment 
the tide began to turn on all the fighting fronts. The Swedish no- 
bility, deprived of their rights by Gustavus and bribed by Cath- 
erine, revolted against their king; old Admiral Greig defeated the 
Swedish fleet; the Austrian General Laudon took the stronghold 
of Belgrade, and together with General Suvarov— the greatest Rus- 
sian military genius of that age— won the decisive victory of Foc- 
shani. But as far as Catherine was concerned, Potemkin remained 
the hero of the day. All her letters abroad were filled with his 
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praises. Incidentally her prophecy had been fulfilled: her victory 
had silenced the European powers. She could once more mock at 
King Frederick William of Prussia to her heart’s content when she 
referred to him in her letters to Potemkin as “fat Brother Gu.” 
After the peace with Sweden had been signed in August 1790 and 
the status quo restored, she wrote: “We have been fortunate 
enough to draw one foot out of the mud. If we succeed in dragging 
out the other, we may cry Hallelujah.” 

But though the tone of these letters was still as tender as ever, 
they had begun to annoy Potemkin. Instead of the customary foot- 
note, “Sashenka sends his love,” Catherine now wrote: “The little 
black boy sends his love.” A new favourite had been installed in 
St. Petersburg, a trifling and unremarkable enough occurrence in 
itself, only Sashenka happened to have been Mamonov, Potem- 
kin’s prot£g£ and devoted slave, whereas “the little black boy” was 
a twenty-two-year-old officer of the Guards, Platon Zubov, who 
hardly knew Potemkin though he was well known to Potemkin as 
a prot£g£ of his old enemy Peter Saltykov. Young Zubov had been 
lucky, but he was also determined to carve out a career for him- 
self; like everybody else at Court, with the exception of Cath- 
erine herself, he had known of Mamonov’s unfaithfulness for a 
year past and had waited for the day when the empress would dis- 
cover that she had been deceived. He had repeatedly told Cath- 
erine’s lady-in-waiting, the famous Pierkushina, of his passion for 
her mistress, and his influential protectors saw to it that he moved 
freely at Court, so that when Catherine found herself forced to 
dismiss Mamonov, Zubov was waiting on the spot. She never 
dreamed that Potemkin would be annoyed by her choice of a new 
lover. “I returned to life like a fly that has been frozen by the 
cold,” she confessed to her absent friend, and described the fas- 
cinating personality and charms of her new favourite with that 
shameless sentimental intimacy which was customary between 
them. When she realized from the tone of his replies that Potem- 
kin did not share her own enthusiasm, she tried by every means 
in her power to reconcile him to her new favourite. “The child 
thinks that you are infinitely more intelligent, amusing, and 
charming than all your friends put together.” But Potemkin was 
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not at all impressed by this tribute from a young, unknown up- 
start. In the winter of 1791 he abandoned the field of battle, his 
generals, and his mistresses without warning, and hurried to St. 
Petersburg. 

His arrival was a surprise to Catherine, but obviously a joyful 
one. She welcomed him as a victor and a hero, and seemed to have 
forgotten that it was he who had provoked this war which so far 
had brought Russia no greater glory that that of having managed 
not to be disgracefully beaten. Catherine showered him with dec- 
orations and gifts, gold dinner services and diamonds, but when he 
begged her “to extract the painful tooth” (a pun on the word 
Zubov, which in Russian means “tooth”), he met with his first 
refusal. For the first time in the history of their relationship Cath- 
erine refused to sacrifice a favourite at his wish. He inveighed 
against Zubov with a subtle cunning and eloquence bom of jeal- 
ousy, gave the soundest reasons for his dismissal, exposed all his 
faults, his pettiness, his absurdity, but nothing he could say was 
able to injure this insignificant youth in Catherine’s eyes. For 
Zubov was making her happy— happier than any other lover had 
been able to make her. 

“The little black boy” had timed his appearance well. He came 
at the moment when Mamonov had taught Catherine the ungal- 
lant “lesson” that even an empress cannot remain eternally young, 
that in spite of her unique and divine nature Catherine herself 
was growing old, that her body, which still knew the hot, un- 
slaked ardours of youth, was not immune from the exterior proc- 
esses of decay. Platon Zubov had succeeded in making her forget 
that timely but extremely unwelcome lesson. He had been sub- 
mitted to the same humiliating tests as his predecessors, passing 
first through the doctor’s hands, then through those of Mademoi- 
selle Protasov, and the empress had resolved more firmly than ever 
not to involve her sorely wounded heart in this new affair— but 
the truth is that unhappiness, instead of hardening the human 
heart, only renders it more responsive to human kindness. Her 
self-control was so enormous that it is impossible to tell how 
deeply Mamonov had wounded her woman’s pride; we can only 
guess it from her infinite gratitude to the man who restored her 
damaged self-respect; it was greater even than her gratitude to 
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Potemkin for his twenty years of friendship, greater than her grat- 
itude for all he had done and even for all that she believed he had 
done for her. 

With the unerring instinct of a man whose vital nerve is threat- 
ened, Potemkin felt not only that Zubov was claiming more of 
Catherine’s attention than any of her previous lovers, but also 
that he was encroaching upon those secret places of her soul 
which so far had been reserved for him alone. He dared not de- 
liver an ultimatum as he had done in the case of the “white nig- 
ger” Yermolov. He knew that he would lose. Their friends, even 
the foreign diplomats, wrongly believed that Catherine had sacri- 
ficed her lovers because she feared Potemkin’s power, which was 
almost as great as her own. Yet his power at this moment was 
greater than it had ever been. Catherine did not fear his power; 
she had never feared it. For twenty years she had loved Potemkin 
above all other men; now she loved another more than she loved 
him. 

It never occurred to Potemkin to use his power against the em- 
press. He attempted something far madder, more foolhardy, and 
more hopeless— he tried to recapture her love. He declared open 
war on Zubov, a battle for the love of an old woman. Potemkin 
was fifty; he had never been handsome, but he was still a vigorous 
giant with a face illumined by intelligence and fire. Zubov had 
the advantage of youth; he was slender rather than big, with the 
quick grace of a cat, and his most beautiful feature was his silky 
brown hair. He was in no way a match for Potemkin, before whose 
powerful personality his own paled like a candle flame in strong 
sunlight. But to Catherine every word that fell from his soft 
womanish mouth was a miracle of intelligence and wit, and her 
love lent him all the strength he needed to wage this unequal 
conflict. 

Potemkin was not given to complaining, though he suffered 
greatly. “He glows in the splendour of his victory,” Catherine 
wrote to Grimm, “bright as the day, he is as merry as a chaffinch, 
as brilliant as a constellation of stars, and wittier than ever.” His 
Taurian Palace, which in its voluptuous, oriental ma gnifirenrp 
far outshone the formal splendour of the royal palaces, was given 
over to entertainments on a scale such as even he had never at- 
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tempted before, such as no one had ever attempted. Balls, mas- 
querades, comedies, fireworks displays of unrivalled magnificence, 
followed each other thick and fast, and all this extravagance was 
centred on Catherine, a woman of sixty-one, with swollen legs 
and toothless gums, who was courted, extolled, and worshipped 
like a goddess. Potemkin wore a coat that cost half a million ru- 
bles, studded with diamonds from neck to hem, but his epigrams 
were more dazzling than his diamonds, his wit sparkled more 
brightly than the fireworks. He invoked all that he was, that he 
possessed, that he had accomplished, all their burning memories 
and dreams, in a final overpowering effort to rekindle in the eyes 
of his beloved Catherine that spark without which all his posses- 
sions and all his power meant nothing to him. 

He failed. The aged Catherine had lost all sense of values; she 
was the slave of her sagging but still desirous flesh. Erotically 
Potemkin had never meant very much to her, but eroticism as an 
end in itself had never meant more to her than it did now that 
she was old and clung with a thousand frantic tentacles to youth 
and its still remembered joys. In the past she had ruled her lovers 
and her own passion for them, but now, when the time had come 
for her to be sensible and resolute in this titanic struggle with 
her senses, Catherine, knowing that it would be her last fight, al- 
lowed herself to be ruled by a lover, by a man who boasted no 
other qualities save that of being a good lover. She asked Potem- 
kin one day before a room full of guests the price of one of his 
castles. Potemkin, guessing for whom she intended to buy it, re- 
plied that unfortunately it was already sold. “Since when?” Cath- 
erine demanded. “Since this morning,” he replied. “And to whom 
did you sell it?” Potemkin pointed to his adjutant, a penniless 
gentleman, who by the lifting of a finger suddenly became the 
possessor of a magnificent castle and twelve thousand serfs. Potem- 
kin was as munificent in his jealousy as in everything else. But 
Zubov was uncomfortably aware of this jealousy. He knew that 
Potemkin was trying to destroy him and, confident of his power 
over Catherine, he decided to strike back. He demanded Potem- 
kin’s removal from St. Petersburg. 

At the end of a particularly spectacular banquet at which 
Dyershavin’s triumphal hymn “Rejoice in Thy Victory, O Happy 
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Russia” was sung for the first time before an audience of three 
thousand guests, Potemkin escorted the empress to her carriage. 
It was two o’clock in the morning. Potemkin was dressed in scar- 
let, wearing all his medals, and to protect himself from the night 
air he had thrown a black cloak over his shoulders. When he had 
kissed Catherine’s hand, he remained standing, a lonely and dis- 
consolate giant on the steps of his brilliantly lighted palace, watch- 
ing the back of the empress’s carriage with his one eye until it was 
lost in the darkness. The next morning he received a note from 
Catherine thanking him for the magnificent entertainment which, 
she added, she had been pleased to consider as a farewell feast, 
since his presence must be far more urgently needed at the front 
than in St. Petersburg. 

Potemkin had lost. He had contracted debts of more than a 
million rubles to pay for these lavish entertainments, and during 
his absence the aged General Repnin had beaten the Turks. The 
war was over, everything was over. Without seeing Catherine 
again, Potemkin returned to Jassy to be present at the signing of 
the peace treaty. Never had a less peacefully inclined man sat at a 
peace congress. Boiling with rage and miserable defiance, he went 
out of his way to quibble over trifling formalities until it seemed 
that he must provoke the Turkish diplomats into a renewed dec- 
laration of hostilities. But he was a marked man. The most famous 
physicians in St. Petersburg had prescribed a rigorous diet for 
him, yet Potemkin, who had always been terrified of death, now 
seemed to court it. He ordered a tremendous meal, composed not 
of the delicate, carefully prepared dishes he had enjoyed in his 
happier days, but a regular Cossack repast of salt pork and raw 
beets, both of which the doctors had strictly forbidden. He washed 
it down with several quarts of Russian kvas, then flung himself 
into his kibitka, and with the faithful little Branicka as ever at his 
side drove, for some inexplicable reason, to Ochakov, the town 
which he had besieged for over a year and finally, at Catherine’s 
orders, captured. But he never reached it. He was taken suddenly 
ill on the journey; the carriage was stopped; coats were flung hast- 
ily on the ground, and there, stretched on a wretched country 
road, without doctors or priests, Russia’s greatest man breathed 
his last. Branicka gently closed his eyes. 
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Catherine fainted three times when she heard the news of his 
death, and had to be bled. “How shall I replace such a man?" she 
wrote to Grimm. “His most beautiful characteristic was to me the 
greatness of his heart, his mind, and his soul. Because of that we 
were always able to understand one another and ignore those who 
could not do so .” 

Zubov was one of those who could not understand. He had 
always been jealous of Potemkin, and he remained so even after 
his hated rival's death. He was determined to be everything to 
Catherine that Potemkin had been; she must give him all that she 
had given Potemkin; she must never so much as think of the dead 
man or even allow his memory to live in the minds of others. She 
set aside a hundred thousand rubles for a mausoleum to be built 
at Kherson, where the bones of the city’s founder were to be laid 
at rest. But Zubov could not endure the thought that his dead 
rival should be honoured to such a degree, and the helplessly en- 
slaved Catherine gave in to him. A modest tombstone was finally 
erected not by the empress to whom he had dedicated himself in 
lifelong love and friendship, for whom he had laboured and 
dreamed, fought wars and built cities, and with whose name his 
own was to be linked in immortality, but by his humble little 
niece Branicka. 

Yet the restlessness which had consumed his whole life followed 
Potemkin’s corpse to the grave. Paul, on his accession to the 
throne, had the remains of this man, who had despised him and 
whom he had hated, disinterred and flung into the town moat of 
St. Petersburg, “so that no trace might remain of him.” Perhaps 
they mouldered there; no one can say for certain whether the 
nameless bones which Catherine’s beloved grandson Alexander 
caused to be laid to final rest in the Nevsky Cloister were the 
earthly remains of the man whose memory, good or evil according 
to one’s estimation of him, remains immortal. 




Catherine the Invincible 


W HEN she was sixty, Catherine wrote an inscription 
for her own gravestone: 

HERE LIES 

Catherine the Second. 

In the year 1744 she came to Russia to marry Peter III. 

At the age of fourteen she made the threefold resolution to 
please her husband, Elizabeth, and the nation. 

She neglected nothing in order to accomplish this. 

Eighteen years of utter boredom and loneliness led her to 
read many books. 

When she ascended the throne of Russia, she endeavoured 
to bring happiness, freedom, and prosperity to her subjects. 
She forgave easily and hated no one. 

She was considerate, easy-going, of a cheerful disposition, 
genuine republican sentiments, and a kind heart. 

She had many friends. 

Work was a pleasure to her. She loved sociability and the 
arts. 

This modest epitaph can hardly have been intended as a serious 
legacy to posterity. It was an essay in self-contemplation rather 
than a triumph of self-revelation. She regarded herself with indul- 
gence and false modesty. She seems to have ignored both her noto- 
rious sins and her exceptional talents. 

356 
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The most striking phrase in this unvarnished self-portrait is her 
claim to “genuine republican sentiments.” Catherine could not 
guess that a year after she had penned those lines she was to be 
taken at her word and that she would break it. 

Her liberal ideas were incompatible with her autocratic meth- 
ods of government. Diderot had been annoyed by this inconsist- 
ency and had dared to reproach her with it after his visit to St. 
Petersburg. She replied to him: 

“You philosophers are fortunate people. You write on patient 
paper— I, poor empress, am forced to write upon the ticklish skin 
of human beings.” 

This was during the Pugachev rebellion, when Catherine had 
made some unfortunate discoveries concerning the sensitiveness 
of the human skin. In plainer language, she had become convinced 
that any sudden reform made for the benefit of the lower classes 
of her people could result only in inevitable chaos and do more 
harm than good. Her republican ideals belonged to a distant fu- 
ture which she believed she would never see. She entrusted the 
education of her grandson Alexander to a confirmed republican; 
she herself remained content to think that “she had never abused 
her unlimited power.” 

She was and remained a true democrat only within the confines 
of her palace. She was the mildest, kindest, most amiable of chate- 
laines. Except at official receptions, which she continued to detest 
wholeheartedly all her life, there was a rule that no one ever rose 
when she entered a room, and that her guests remained seated 
even when she addressed them directly and remained standing 
herself. Her partners at the evening game of whist had sometimes 
been known to fling their cards at her feet, with no worse result 
than causing the empress to call loudly on the onlookers to testify 
that she had played fairly. Her warm and gracious charm was not 
reserved for her friends and guests alone; it extended even to the 
meanest of her servants. Elizabeth had boxed the ears of her 
waiting-women, but then the humblest estate-owner’s wife in Rus- 
sia treated her servants no better when she was in a rage; it was 
only Catherine who worded her most trifling request politely— 
“Would you be so good as to hand me my snuff-box?” There are 
a hundred charming anecdotes which illustrate Catherine’s habit 
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of treating her servants as human beings: how she once rang re- 
peatedly because she had an urgent letter to dispatch and how, 
receiving no answer, she went into the ante-room where she found 
the lackeys absorbed in a game of cards, and how she suggested 
that she should play one of the men’s hands while he went out to 
post her letter; how on another occasion she found her servants 
stealing the choicest fruits from her table and said to them: “This 
must not happen again. And now be off with you before the major- 
domo catches you!”; how on a journey she refused to eat until she 
had been assured that there was enough food for all the serv- 
ants. . . . 

Whoever was her friend was also her brother, but— was she 
really concerned with the Rights of Man?— was she the philos- 
opher who respected every fellow-creature as an equal?— the 
woman who, despite her age and her station, was anxious to charm 
everyone with whom she came in contact, irrespective of their age 
and sex? She could never tolerate seeing dissatisfied or indifferent 
faces about her; her desire for human warmth was as persistent as 
her feminine power of inspiring it in those about her. Time had 
made her first a mother, then a grandmother, and her manner to- 
wards people always remained faintly that of a grown-up dealing 
with children. She herself had experienced both the exhilaration 
that comes of conscious power and the paralysing effect of discour- 
agement; she was generous with her praise and very sparing of 
blame. She believed in the essential goodness of individual human 
beings and invariably addressed herself to that goodness when 
dealing with individuals. 

But she could not apply the same principle to her dealings with 
humanity at large— particularly her dealings with the people. An 
army of unscrupulous adventurers, bloodsuckers, sadists, or plain 
fools stood between her and them. She was aware of this, and she 
could do nothing to change it, but in spite of it she blamed the 
people for showing those very qualities which centuries of ex- 
ploitation were bound to instil in them. As early as 1784 she wrote 
to Grimm: “The fruits of progress are everywhere in evidence: in 
science, in the arts, even in nature herself— only mankind remains 
unchanged.” She had come to the conclusion that the French 
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philosophers were mistaken on one point, namely, in their faith in 
the innate goodness and justice of mankind as a whole. 

She was in this pessimistic frame of mind when news of the 
French Revolution reached her. Her attitude was instantly deter- 
mined: she was more blindly and bitterly antagonistic to the rev- 
olution than any other European ruler; she was the first to realize 
the full danger of the threatening storm. She had always dis- 
approved of the frivolity of the French king and queen; ten years 
before she had written to her ambassador in Paris that Marie 
Antoinette’s irresponsibility and Louis’s senseless extravagance, 
which must infuriate the hungry nation, were intensely displeas- 
ing to her. She advised the French king to try to set the confusion 
of his country in order, to find employment for competent men 
like Lafayette and Necker, instead of forcing their unsatisfied am- 
bition to seek an outlet in Frondism (opposition to the Court), to 
travel and call meetings of the deputies so that he might learn 
more of the real conditions of the country and the temper of his 
people— in a word, so long as the king exercised a royal preroga- 
tive, he should, in Catherine’s opinion, make use of his autocratic 
powers to keep the people happy and contented. Yet the moment 
this autocratic power was threatened, the moment the people at- 
tempted to defy their king, Catherine ranged herself wholeheart- 
edly on the side of Louis, taking it for granted that he would 
crush these first stirrings of insubordination without mercy or re- 
straint, “for thus anarchy begins.” Her attitude was not incon- 
sistent; it was the logical outcome of the theory of rational abso- 
lutism which she had learned from Voltaire. 

It was some time before the French became aware of it. The 
National Assembly still believed that in the friend of the Encyclo- 
paedists they could count on a sympathizer, not knowing that Cath- 
erine was indignant at what she considered to be their arrogant 
tone and was recommending Louis to start a foreign war and hang 
a few members of the Assembly instead of entering into cowardly 
negotiations with them. Grimm sent her a picture of Bailly and 
asked for her own portrait to give him in exchange. “It is as little 
fitting for the major-domo of a kingless palace to possess the por- 
trait of the most aristocratic empress of Europe,” she wrote back. 
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“as it is for the empress aristocratissime to gaze upon the portrait 
of a rebel.” S^gur, who had originally been sent to St. Petersburg 
because his liberal opinions were in sympathy with those of the 
empress, and who had remained on excellent terms with Cath- 
erine for over ten years, was sent packing when she read his pri- 
vate correspondence and found that the storming of the Bastille 
had filled him with a profound satisfaction. "Je suis aristocrate, 
c’ est mon metier she said to him at parting. 

She regarded the new movement in France with horror, yet she 
was able to foretell its development with uncanny accuracy. When 
the title “King of France” was taken from Louis and “King of the 
French” substituted, Catherine promptly remarked: “They will 
string their king up on a lamp post next!” She could do nothing to 
stop the execution of the French royal family though, through the 
daughter of a Russian banker, she sent them false passports for 
their flight, but when the heads of the unfortunate Capets rolled 
< into the basket and the population of Paris, drunk with its newly 
won liberty, gave itself over to a frenzy of celebration, Catherine 
prophesied: “They will soon weary of this liberty, and then they 
will become as gentle and obedient as lambs. But a clever and 
courageous leader is needed, one who is far in advance of his 
fellow-men and his age. A new Jenghiz Khan will arise. Does this 
man already exist? Will he soon appear?” 

Catherine was no passive spectator capable of judging living 
events with impartial fairness; she could not see the greatness of 
an idea divorced from the human imperfections of its exponents, 
or the idealistic aims behind a movement apart from the violent 
passions of its followers. She was forced by her character and her 
position into making swift decisions and acting on them imme- 
diately. The French Revolution to her was a sober political real- 
ity, and as such represented a threat to the legitimist tradition in 
Europe. No one was more susceptible to such a threat than Cath- 
erine, for the very reason that she herself was a usurper. Only this 
can explain the almost morbid hatred she evinced during her 
later years for any expression of liberal ideas. All Russians living 
in France were ordered to leave the plague spot and to return 
home immediately, while all French nationals domiciled in Rus- 
sia were made to swear a solemn oath of loyalty to the royalist tra- 
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dition. French emigres were welcomed with open arms, their sup- 
port cost the public exchequer something like two million rubles, 
and before long Catherine was complaining: “These people ex- 
pect roasted pigeons to fly into their mouths; they are full of fine 
phrases but in truth butter does not melt in their mouths.” Never- 
theless “these people” managed to obtain control of the official 
St. Petersburg newspaper, which gradually took on the character 
of a periodical anti-Jacobin pamphlet, an epic poem commemorat- 
ing the exploits of the French aristocracy. Parisian newspapers 
were at first allowed to circulate freely among their Russian sub- 
scribers, most of whom belonged to the nobility. Catherine felt 
that the natural repugnance of this class for mob rule could be 
only intensified by detailed and first-hand reports. She made no 
attempt to censor the press until the Moniteur printed an article 
ridiculing the Grand Duke Paul, which Catherine feared might 
endanger the prestige of the royal family, but she raised the ban 
on the same paper when it published a sharp attack on herself. 
“That concerns me alone,” she said, as if she were superior to the 
abstract idea of majesty, a being immune from slander. 

In the past Catherine had always deprecated criticism of the 
government, but she had usually suffered it with patience, and 
had always tried to use reason rather than force as a weapon to 
fight those who resisted her fascination. Novikov, the most gifted 
and courageous editor of his day, annoyed her by repeated attacks 
in his paper The Wasp; Catherine immediately established a rival 
paper in which, under a nom de plume , she could retaliate to her 
heart’s content. The Wasp was afterwards suppressed, but in recog- 
nition of Novikov’s services in die cause of public enlightenment 
—he had founded the first lending libraries in Russia and orig- 
inated the scheme of printing good books in cheap editions to be 
sold in the provinces— Catherine engaged him as her editor, and 
for a time they published a newspaper together. Princess Dash- 
kov’s newspaper meanwhile had opened its columns to a contro- 
versy between readers and the editorial staff, and for months the 
public had no inkling that their questions were being answered 
by the empress herself. Sometimes, when these questions proved 
too rash, they were dismissed with a short, severe reply, but still 
the fact that a free exchange of opinions was permitted was an 
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evidence of exceptional broad-mindedness at that period. Cath- 
erine’s tolerance in religious matters extended as far as was com- 
patible with her position as head of the Greek Church, and as far 
as it could go without offending the bishops. In practice everyone 
in Russia was allowed to hold whatever religious beliefs he chose. 
Far from attempting to convert the Mohammedan in the con- 
quered provinces of the Crimea, Catherine had built new mosques 
for them; she offered the Jesuits a refuge at Mogilev after their 
order had been broken up; she tolerated the Catholics in White 
Russia, the Protestants in the Baltic provinces, as well as the Ras- 
kolniks and countless other religious sects, and every year on the 
sixth of January, as a sign that all creeds could claim her equal 
protection, a so-called “toleration banquet” was given, a ceremo- 
nious feast at which priests from every church in Russia attended 
and were treated by the empress with impartial respect. 

Catherine’s recantation of her theories was entirely incidental; 
it was the by-product of a very sensible realization that she needed 
new, or rather the old, worn-out convictions because she had 
grown unsure of herself. She had discovered that even the paper 
on which philosophers wrote did not invariably prove patient, 
that it was liable to burst into flames and set fire to everything 
around it. She had ranged herself on the side of Reason, Human- 
ity, Progress— had in brief supported the revolutionary thought of 
her day as Frederick the Great and Joseph II had done; only 
they were fortunate enough to die before they were compelled to 
act as she did— but she had supported these doctrines only so long 
as they remained the purely intellectual concern of the aristocracy, 
having their existence only on paper. When the Parisian mob ex- 
pressed that thought in terms of action which Catherine could 
not but regard as treasonable, she began an inglorious campaign 
against the printed word. Radichev, who in his Journey from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow had exposed the corruptibility of Russian 
officialdom, the flaws in the system of patriarchal jurisdiction, and 
above all the horrors of serfdom, prompted her not only to the 
polemic retort of Antidote — she also had him tried and sen- 
tenced to death, though she commuted his sentence in the end to 
one of life-long banishment. Even more grotesque was the sen- 
tence of fifteen years’ imprisonment in the Schlusselburg which 
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Catherine passed on her former collaborator Novikov, for the 
crime of distributing the same “revolutionary” works which she 
herself had once paid large yearly sums to have translated. Novi- 
kov also happened to be Grand Master of the Moscow Lodge of 
Freemasons and a leader of the Martinists. Catherine had never 
approved of the Freemasons (how could she approve of an institu- 
tion that barred women from its membership?); she considered 
these “magons” to be merely charlatans or simpletons, laughed at 
their strange ritual, and wrote no less than three comedies in 
which she held them up to ridicule. Still she had tolerated them 
as scornfully as she had tolerated the various other mystic orders, 
such as the Illuminati or Rosier ucians, with which they were con- 
nected. But now all that was changed; Catherine suspected every- 
one. When she heard that the Jacobin leaders were Freemasons, 
all Freemasons automatically became Jacobins as far as she was 
concerned; and since a number of Freemasons were also Martin- 
ists, they, too, automatically became Jacobins. Their lodges were 
closed, their printing presses smashed; quantities of suspect litera- 
ture were burned, and the law, embodied in the pompous person 
of Police Inspector Proserodsky invaded the inner sanctum, where 
an investigation was held, in the course of which confessions were 
extracted under threat of the knout, and free thought was stamped 
into proper subjection by the boots of authority. 

Considering the enormous distance between France and Rus- 
sia, these precautions seemed unnecessary and Catherine’s appre- 
hension incomprehensible, unless they are viewed as a deliberate 
policy. She had her own reasons for exaggerating the Jacobin peril. 
She would not have been the old Catherine if she had not imme- 
diately tried to find some way by which Russia might profit from 
the French situation. France had withdrawn from the European 
struggle for supremacy, being too much occupied with her own 
affairs, which at the same time were causing grave concern to the 
rest of the world. Turkey, abandoned by her most powerful ally 
and unable to find support elsewhere at this critical moment, was 
forced to hand over the whole of the northern coast of the Black 
Sea to Russia by the Treaty of Jassy. The next move in the game 
was the second, and finally the third, partition of Poland. The 
French Revolution seemed to have awakened a sympathetic echo in 
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the Polish protest against Russian tyranny which was expressed in 
the new Constitution of May 1791; Catherine, at any rate, estab- 
lished the association and made it an excuse for sending her troops 
to march into Poland. The thought of annexing yet another portion 
of this unhappy country fanned her reactionary activities to a 
white heat. She sent impassioned memoranda to all the Courts of 
Europe urging them to unite in making war on the Gironde. “I 
advise all Powers to adopt the Greek faith in order to protect 
themselves from this criminal, anarchistic, devilish epidemic. . . 
For a moment she visualized a European crusade of legitimacy un- 
der her own leadership, but these were fevered dreams. She con- 
fided her real political plans to her secretary Khrapovotsky: “I 
wish to keep Berlin and Vienna occupied, so that I may have free 
elbow-room. Do you understand me? There are certain plans I 
wish to complete and I do not want to be distracted.” She did not 
send a single soldier against the French revolutionaries; she was 
ostensibly too busy suppressing Jacobinism in Poland. While the 
Prussians were suffering defeat in the Champagne and the Aus- 
trians in Belgium, Suvarov made a triumphal entry into Warsaw 
and forced Stanislaus into a betrayal of his country and a complete 
surrender to Russia. Frederick William of Prussia had guaranteed 
Polish independence, and Leopold II of Austria had every reason 
to desire it, but since the cost of their lost campaigns could be 
covered only by a fresh looting of Poland, the first was ready to 
break his word and the second to change his views. 

But Catherine was still unsatisfied; her “plans” were not yet 
completed. The older she grew, the more fierce and undisguised 
her lust for conquest became. She never ceased to stir up the fires 
of hatred against France. She laid the sudden death of the Aus- 
trian emperor and the murder of Gustavus of Sweden at the door 
of the Jacobins, and declared that her own life was in constant 
danger from assassins sent by the villainous Robespierre. She de- 
nounced the Court of Berlin because it negotiated with “mur- 
derers and rebels,” and fulminated against the Treaty of Basle. “To 
sign treaties with the murderers of kings is deliberately to en- 
courage fresh murders,” she wrote. When Austria, too, was ready 
to come to terms with France, she referred contemptuously to the 
“Jacobin toadeaters” and remained firm in her insistence that 
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the French should be dealt with as her generals had dealt with the 
Pugachev robber hordes: any man who offered armed resistance 
should instantly be shot. Twenty thousand Cossacks, she declared, 
would be sufficient to bring the rebels to their senses and to re- 
store the French monarchy. 

But she sent neither Cossacks nor generals to France. She pro- 
ceeded to stamp out the last flicker of patriotism in Poland, by 
suppressing Kosciuszko’s rebellion. She was bitterly attacked on 
this score because Kosciuszko, who was bent on saving his coun- 
try from being completely carved up, was a man of disinterested 
motives and a popular national hero. To Catherine, however, he 
was simply a rebel and doubly dangerous in such times as these, 
when all Europeans who had nothing to gain from the ancien 
regime were on the side of the revolutionaries. Her indigna- 
tion was genuine enough, even if she was thankful to have found 
a reason for it. Her troops occupied the country in the sacred 
name of order; Stanislaus, who had proved himself too weak to 
maintain order, was forced to renounce his throne, and in the 
sacred name of order Poland was erased from the map of Europe 
as an independent country. Catherine had taken the precaution of 
delving into past history, and she was able, with the eloquence of 
a defending counsel, to assure all those who suffered from qualms 
of conscience that in annexing Volhynia and Podolia she had not 
seized one inch of territory that did not belong to Russia by 
ancient rights. The extinction of Poland automatically solved the 
problem of Courland, which had been a Polish dependency. A 
small regiment was able to overthrow the son of the dead Biron 
and to turn Courland into a Russian province, thus legalizing a 
position which had existed in practice for the past three hundred 
years. 

These numerous annexations had naturally involved compli- 
cated negotiations with the neighbouring powers, Prussia and 
Austria. There was endless haggling over every acre of ground, 
and since political arguments are effective only when reinforced 
by a regiment of soldiers, both Prussia and Austria found it neces- 
sary to withdraw a large section of their troops from the western 
front and send them to occupy Poland. The suspicion and vigi- 
lance with which the three legitimist ppwers pursued their cam- 
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paign of annexation in the east, each striving to overreach the 
other, was not the only reason for their failure to subdue France. 
It is a paradox not without poetic justice that Catherine, who had 
urged Europe to make war on the French republicans so that she 
might pursue her Polish conquests undisturbed, had, by rousing 
the envy of her neighbours, disrupted the activities of the reac- 
tionary opposition and so constituted herself the guardian angel 
of the French Revolution. 

At the age of sixty-five she had achieved the dream of Peter the 
Great: she had become mistress of the Baltic and the Black Sea, 
and had extended the frontiers of Russia far into the west. She 
had every reason to be satisfied and to rest from her labours, but 
that was a thing she could not do. Age had mellowed nothing in 
her, least of all her ambition. 

“If I could live to be a hundred,” she said to Dyershavin, “I 
should wish to unite the whole of Europe under the sceptre of 
Russia. But I have no intention of dying before I have driven the 
Turks out of Constantinople, broken the pride of the Chinese, 
and established trade relations with India.” 

She had no intention of dying. Life had so far granted all her 
desires, and she believed that so long as she still had desires it 
would be impossible for her to die. Like a confirmed gambler, she 
believed her persistent luck to be a sign that she had mastered the 
secret laws of fate and could impose her will on the stars. 

She hated death and refused to think about it, not from that 
metaphysical fear of the unknown which had clutched at Potem- 
kin’s throat, but because she loved life. She clung to it with all the 
passionate strength of her sensual nature; she felt at home in the 
world; her reactions to life were positive; she responded to its 
challenges with a vigorous “Yes!” She knew how to take all that 
life offered and to savour it to the full— all save the ultimate expe- 
rience of death. That she could not include in her scheme of 
things. 

She resisted the infirmities of advancing age without any appar- 
ent effort. She refused to let herself relax, and indeed she se eme d 
to have no need of relaxation. She loved her responsibilities; their 
colourful variety was thoroughly congenial to her temperament; 
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she was equal to shouldering them all, from the heaviest to the 
most frivolous. She began work at six o’clock in the morning. 
Since it had become somewhat painful for her to stoop and kneel, 
she no longer lit her own fire in the chimney, but she spent the 
early morning hours alone at her desk, writing “until her hand 
was seized with cramp,” or until the two new quill pens which 
were laid out for her every day were blunted. She wrote letters to 
her friends abroad, memoirs, political articles, and comedies. She 
adored writing, and wrote with the same passionate concentration 
she gave to everything she did. She might affect a false modesty 
regarding her literary activities, and refer to them as “a vice,” but 
actually she had a very high opinion of her own talent. When she 
had had enough of writing, the real day’s work began; her secre- 
taries, ministers, and generals arrived. The empress’s audiences 
were entirely informal; she would appear in a loose jacket thrown 
over her dressing gown, with a soft pleated cap on her hair, and 
spectacles on her nose; her visitors were invited to sit down, and 
she had a kind word for everyone. She never kept people waiting. 
She was always busy but never flustered. She continued working 
with short breaks until two o’clock. In the afternoon she would 
read incoming dispatches and send off the couriers. Meanwhile 
she found time to dress, to have her hair arranged, to dine, see her 
grandchildren, read a book, do some needlework, and play a game 
of billiards. 

She had various methods of fighting old age. Her strenuous 
daily routine was one. Laughter was another. She had always 
placed a high value on mirth, and in time it grew to be part of 
her philosophy of life. Anyone who could make her laugh was 
sure of her favour, for she would pardon him a hundred faults. 
Catherine’s own laughter was healthy and robust, loud and full- 
throated. Her famous guffaws were always invoked either by some 
very innocent or very obscene joke, never by humour of a sugges- 
tive kind. She was convulsed with equally hearty laughter over 
Voltaire’s Pucelle and Leo Naryshkin’s trick of waggling his wig. 
Catherine herself could waggle her right ear, and she was ex- 
tremely proud of this accomplishment. “Madame, you must be 
gay,” she wrote to Frau Bielke, “only thus can life be endured. I 
speak from experience, for I have had to endure much, and I have 
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only been able to endure it because I have always laughed when- 
ever I had the occasion.” She still had occasions for laughter, for 
even in her old age she -was as easily amused as a child. At the 
intimate gatherings in the Hermitage, which during the last years 
of Catherine’s life took place almost every evening, her guests 
amused themselves with charades and games of forfeit that were 
almost unbelievably childish: the penalty for one player would 
be to drink a glass of water, another was made to recite a passage 
from Fenelon’s Telemaque without yawning, Catherine herself 
had to sit on the floor to retrieve her forfeit— all of which made 
her laugh so uproariously that her sides ached. 

"Fifty years ago today,” Catherine wrote to Grimm, "I arrived 
in Moscow with my mother. I do not believe there are ten people 
here who remember that day. There is Betsky, half blind, worn 
out, almost in his second childhood; the Countess Matushkin, who 
yesterday at seventy-eight danced at her own wedding feast; 
Naryshkin, the master of ceremonies, and his brother the master 
of the stables— though the latter may deny it fearing to admit his 
age; Shuvalov, who is so feeble that he can hardly leave his house; 
an old waiting-woman . . . these, my friend, are the most convinc- 
ing proof of old age. But what is one to do? In spite of every- 
thing I am as eager as a five-year-old child to play blind man’s 
buff, and the young people, my grandchildren and great-grand- 
children, say that their games are never so merry as when I play 
with them. In a word I am their merrymaker. . . .” 

This complacent self-portrait of a vigorous old lady who de- 
feated the terrors of age by retaining the warm-hearted enthu- 
siasms of her youth is by no mean flattered, it is merely incom- 
plete. As Catherine grew older, her passionate love for children 
increased, and not only for those of her own family. She adopted 
half a dozen children, so that she was able to interrupt her work 
at any moment of the day and refresh herself with innocent fun. 
She loved animals, above all dogs. Her English physician Dr. 
Dimsdale had once given her a pair of greyhounds who gave birth 
to a litter of puppies in her bedroom and founded the noble breed 
of Russian greyhounds. Catherine looked after the animals her- 
self; she would always leave whatever she was doing to get up and 
let the dogs out into the garden, and she studied their character 
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and habits with passionate interest. When she walked in the park 
of Tsarskoye Selo, her dogs always trotted at her heels, and if she 
fell into pessimistic musings on the nature of mankind, the dogs 
were able to restore her faith in creation. She also kept a little 
white squirrel which Potemkin had given her; she fed it on nuts, 
and marvelled at the antics of this “most beautiful, merry, and 
friendly of little tomcats.” Another of her pets was a small mon- 
key, which could cheer her even in her most despondent moods 
by stroking her with its tiny hands. One of her most regular habits 
was to throw open her window at ten o’clock on every winter 
morning and scatter crumbs to hundreds of half-starved ravens. 
She loved flowers, not merely for their beauty; every spring she 
was seized with a gardening fever, an urge to plant, and to lay out 
new flower beds. She loved all weak and dumb things, and this 
outflowing tenderness saved her from hypochondria and its at- 
tendant ills and bound her a thousand times more closely to the 
world. 

It is possible to love life in a variety of ways, and Catherine, as 
she grew older, learned to love it in all of them. She reached out 
towards the serene, mental pleasures of maturity without relin- 
quishing her grasp on the familiar, consuming joys of youth. In- 
deed she had never been more blindly, madly, in love than now 
when she was forced to betray the accumulated wisdom of her years 
in order to condone the folly of her young heart 

Age must inevitably pay more dearly for folly than youth. When 
a woman of sixty-seven falls in love with the impetuosity of a 
half-grown girl, she cannot expect her surrender to be the sole 
price of bliss. The Empress of Russia was rich enough to buy not 
only her happiness but also the illusion that it had been freely 
given. These illusions proved expensive. Platon Zubov was ex- 
acting in his demands. He did not ask for presents; he asked for 
power and influence; he demanded all that Potemkin had had 
and more besides. Catherine gave him whatever he asked, not 
merely out of doting weakness; she tried to persuade herself that 
Zubov was a genius, a truly great man whom she was advancing 
according to his merits, that his love-making was not a repayment 
for her kindness but a spontaneous gesture bom of mutual attrac- 
tion. She could proudly say that she gave him no money— he drew 
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his income from the treasury, and squandered more in seven years 
than Potemkin had done in twenty. The “child” (he might easily 
have been Catherine’s grandson) held thirteen of the most impor- 
tant positions in the country. Though he had never won a battle, 
or even seen any fighting, he was appointed inspector general of 
the entire Russian army; though he had never set foot in them, he 
was created governor of the new Russian provinces; though he 
had no knowledge, training, or experience, he handled the most 
delicate matters; he dismissed and appointed ministers of state, 
commanded the sun to shine and the rain to fall. He was the 
autocrat of the autocratic empress; he ruled Russia. He possessed 
none of the qualities of a ruler which, in Catherine’s eyes, justified 
absolute power. He was probably no better and no worse than a 
thousand others of his type, an average army officer quite unsuited 
to shoulder the moral responsibilities of power. It was only nat- 
ural that to maintain the position he had achieved entirely with- 
out merit of his own he should seek the support of friends who 
in turn had no merit save that of being his friends. Within a few 
years all the key positions in Russia were held by Zubov’s crea- 
tures, men of servile disposition who sang his praises and en- 
riched themselves shamelessly by doing so. The corruptibility and 
greed of the higher officials, which had hitherto been an unavoid- 
able evil, became a national institution under Zubov. 

“I know of no one who showed greater talents at your age,” Cath- 
erine wrote to her “little black boy,” and she really believed this. 
She was blind to his faults, and who was prepared to open her 
eyes to them? Who cared more for her reputation and the good 
of the country than for his own advancement? The men who had 
dared to protest against Zubov had long since been deprived of 
their positions and banished from the Court. Those who hoped 
for a brighter future sought the company of the future emperor, 
the Grand Duke Paul, and for this reason were hated and sus- 
pected by the aged empress. She was surrounded by people who, 
partly to curry favour with Zubov, partly because they valued 
their own peace, assured her over and over again that things in 
Russia were better than they had ever been. And yet there was 
plenty for Catherine to see if she had not chosen to remain blind. 
She might, for instance, have asked how it was that officials whose 
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salaries came to no more than a few hundred rubles a month were 
able to build large houses in St. Petersburg; and if she had chosen 
to investigate the matter further, she would have discovered that 
these officials were in charge of public funds. But she made no 
investigations. She was delighted by the expansion of her capital, 
which she regarded as a sign of healthy and increasing prosperity. 
She believed all these things because she needed to believe them 
for the sake of her own peace and happiness. 

She had never been so avid for happiness, so determined to sac- 
rifice all that she had and was to the pleasure of the moment, as 
now when her failing eyesight, her lapses of memory, the sudden 
missing of a heart beat, reminded her of hated old age and inevi- 
table death. She wanted life, life without end! When icy shudders 
at the thought of an eternity of loneliness ran down her spine, it 
was not the children, not the dogs and the birds, not even the 
thought of immortal fame, that brought back warmth to her 
frozen veins. Her flesh, unhealthy though it was, could still burn 
with a wild excitement. Could one be old when young kisses had 
the power to stir one’s blood more hotly even than it had been 
stirred in youth? Could one die while one was still capable of de- 
manding, enjoying, and absorbing life in its most compelling man- 
ifestation? 

Catherine had never before abandoned herself to debauchery. 
She had had a dozen lovers, but while the relationship lasted, she 
had been to all intents and purposes monogamously married to 
each one of them. Five years before, during her celebrated Cri- 
mean trip, she had reprimanded Sdgur for reciting a risque poem 
in her presence, though it was one which was freely quoted at 
Versailles. Now she had a secret closet adjoining her bedroom that 
was plastered from floor to ceiling with lascivious miniatures. Age 
has need of sharper stimulants, and Platon Zubov was able to fire 
his mistress’s sluggish but insatiable passions with endless new 
sensations. He arranged private gatherings in the secret closet; his 
brother Valerian, his friend Peter Saltykov, a few female inti- 
mates of Catherine, shared the secret of the poisoned fountain of 
youth from which her painted lips believed they drank rejuvena- 
tion, though in fact this indulgence merely hastened her end. 

The distressing aspect of this sexual mania on the part of a 
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stout and toothless old woman— aside from any moral or aesthetic 
objections— was the fact that it was bound to strike people as an 
“unnatural” condition. It certainly appeared unnatural to 'Cath- 
erine’s contemporaries and, like everything they could not under- 
stand in a woman, they called it hysteria. But we cannot accept 
this explanation in view of the mental vigour and alertness which 
Catherine retained to the day of her death, or regard her excessive 
sensuality as an isolated phenomenon having no relation to her 
otherwise normal character, since her sexual indulgences did not 
upset but rather stimulated and revived her. She herself felt 
that everything she did was entirely “natural.” And yet, how can 
we define the “natural” and “normal” except by custom? We are 
accustomed to regard elderly women, once they have lost their 
physical beauty, as devoid of sexual desire, but we cannot know 
whether this lack of desire is a law of nature or the result of many 
discouraging rebuffs: the imagination will not venture where it 
fears to encounter humiliating defeat, and finally the life of the 
senses falls into decay. Catherine, however, had no need to fear 
rebuffs. Wherever her tottering footsteps took her, she was sur- 
rounded by dozens of handsome opportunists who fed the un- 
quenchable flame of her desire with amorous glances and gestures. 
Must she continually remind herself that their advances could not 
possibly be inspired by her shapeless, sagging body? She had grown 
expert at self-deception, but this in itself is nothing very unusual. 
Countless wealthy and respected men past the prime of life have 
the same happy gift for ignoring facts which might otherwise 
spoil the raptures of a senile idyll. And Catherine’s attitude to 
life was not that of an elderly woman, but of an elderly man. 
Seventy years of feminine autocracy had completely reversed the 
roles of the sexes at the Russian Court. Catherine had assumed 
the responsibilities of a man and a ruler, and had fulfilled them 
for thirty-four years; she had earned the right to be excused the 
weaknesses of a great man. Like other great men, she overlooked 
her own physical unattractiveness in seeking to satisfy her erotic 
desires; like other great men, she cherished the ephemeral hope 
of inspiring physical love for the sake of her spiritual qualities; 
like other great men, she allowed herself to be deceived into be- 
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lieving the crude but infinitely comforting lies of any quick- 
witted little courtesan. 

It was an ironical coincidence that at the very moment when 
the immorality of the French Court had given the revolutionary 
element its most powerful weapon of attack, the leader of the 
legitimist opposition should, without being aware of it, parade 
the necessary evils of autocracy before the eyes of an attentive 
world. 

Catherine still began work at six every morning, however 
fiercely she had loved the night before. Her iron self-discipline 
took no account of those ardours which would have concerned no 
one but herself if she had been a private individual, or if the 
companion of her lust had reflected her own virtues of industry 
and benevolence. But there was no such companion except in 
Catherine’s imagination— she was surrounded by vain and shabby 
parasites. 

At an hour when Catherine’s hand was "seized with cramp” 
Platon Zubov still slept sweetly, and not one of the high digni- 
taries who thronged the ante-room would have dared to disturb 
the great man’s slumber. Old and worthy men vied with each 
other for the honour of preparing his morning coffee and taking 
it to his bedside; sometimes they were rewarded with a “good 
morning,” never with a word of thanks. When the pretty boy 
slipped from between his silken sheets and into his silk dressing 
gown, the doors of the dressing room were thrown open and a 
circle of awed men stood round while he allowed his fine brown 
hair to be combed and powdered. Some of them had waited 
months to be noticed and asked their business; others had no fa- 
vours to ask but attended these morning rituals simply to remind 
the favourite of their devoted existence. The shameless arrogance 
of this super-gigolo was exceeded only by the shameless servility 
of his friends. Zubov had a little monkey that took a delight in 
pulling the powdered hair of his visitors; not only did nobody dare 
to check the little animal’s tricks, some even tried to attract its 
attention by wearing their hair conspicuously dressed, hoping 
thereby to win a smile from the haughty lips of its master. 

Of this also Catherine remained in ignorance. While she was 
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attacking the French rebels, and striving to purge the morals of 
the legitimists so that they should not commit those sins which 
had cost the Bourbons their throne, inside her own palace her 
own lover was doing his best to outrival the example set by the 
Dubarry and the Pompadour, and by his presumption, his nepotic 
ambition, his failure to make a success of any enterprise he was 
entrusted with, was bringing discredit on Catherine’s govern- 
ment and ruining the work she was trying to do. 

In spite of Russia’s many conquests and her Polish acquisitions, 
the treasury was in lower water than it had ever before been. 
Zubov engaged an expert to work out a scheme for the liquida- 
tion of the national debt, and then copied it out word for word 
in his own handwriting, to make it appear that he was the author. 
But whoever invented the scheme, it was never used. On the other 
hand, Zubov had no difficulty in persuading the empress to en- 
gage in a new war against Persia. Jealous of Potemkin’s reputa- 
tion, he had worked out an ambitious plan for conquering all the 
territory as far as Tibet and striking a fatal blow at Turkey from 
the east. Russia succeeded in annexing the province of Baku, 
though the advantages of this victory were not to become apparent 
until much later with the growing importance of petrol. After 
this encouraging beginning, the war had suddenly to be aban- 
doned because of the appalling state of the troops. The vast al- 
lowances which had been made for maintaining the army had 
found their way into various greasy palms. Zubov had become a 
Croesus, his generals millionaires; every army commander was a 
rich man, but the soldiers were ragged and half starved, and the 
ammunition had given out. Catherine’s Turkish plans had once 
more to be postponed. 

Zubov also succeeded in wrecking another pet plan of hers: the 
marriage of her granddaughter to the young King of Sweden. 
The question of religious differences presented certain difficulties, 
but these might easily have been overcome by mutual agreement. 
Zubov, however, preferred to use the methods of a dishonest 
agent: he let both parties believe that everything had been ar- 
ranged according to their wishes, and at the last moment, when 
Catherine and the whole Court were assembled to celebrate the 
engagement, he presented the young Swedish king with a mar- 
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riage document in which only the interests of Russia had been 
consulted. Zubov felt certain that the youthful king would not 
dare oppose the all-powerful empress. He had been surrounded 
by sycophants and flatterers for so long that he had forgotten there 
were real men in the world. Gustavus acted like a man; he refused 
to sign the document, and after waiting three hours for the bride- 
groom to appear, the puzzled guests dispersed. Catherine had ex- 
perienced defeat in many forms, but not once during her career as 
an empress had she met with a personal affront of this kind. It 
took all her pride to hide her deep chagrin from those who wit- 
nessed her humiliation. 

But she did not reproach Zubov. She never reproached him for 
anything. He was still a child; she herself could teach him all the 
things he needed to learn. She was firmly convinced that she was 
educating him when in fact she was merely spoiling him. She was 
also convinced that she had ample time at her disposal, another 
twenty years at least. She suffered agonies from varicose veins 
that sometimes burst and made each step she took a torture, but 
she wrote to Grimm: “I feel as agile as a water wagtail/’ There 
was still so much for her to do which death must not be allowed 
to interrupt. She firmly believed that fate was on her side; fate 
would not allow her to' die before she had completed her various 
missions in life. 

First and foremost there was the question of the succession to be 
settled. Catherine knew her son. As a mother she might have been 
expected to show patience with his faults, but as the empress she 
realized only the terrible danger that threatened Russia under the 
domination of a gifted but definitely pathological tsar. Paul must 
not be allowed to succeed her; the throne must pass directly from 
her to her grandson Alexander. But this for the moment was no 
easy matter to arrange. Was the leader of the legitimist party to 
remind a world of revolutionaries that she herself was a usurper? 
Was she who for the last ten years had been preaching the divine 
right of kings to interrupt the legitimate succession in her own 
country by an act of violence? It was the worst possible moment 
for tampering with the none too stainless record of the Russian 
dynasty. 

Catherine believed there was still plenty of time left to her. 
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The French storm would pass, and she would have done her share 
in allaying it. Once again her voice dominated the European 
chorus; she demanded a new coalition, called on England, Prussia, 
and Austria to unite, promised to send a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand soldiers to quell the French rabble, and threatened not only 
to close her frontiers should any attempt be made to conciliate the 
common enemy, but also to break off diplomatic relations with 
Europe. She felt strong enough to defy the whole continent; she 
believed it was her mission to save Europe— and to rule it. 

Her troops were to advance in December. The whole country 
was arming feverishly; conscription reached its highest level. 
The troops had already begun to march towards the frontier 
across the boundless Sarmatian steppes, and Suvarov, the real 
hero of the Turkish War, was impatient to measure his strength 
against that of the Corsican general whose curious name had for 
the past few months evoked the scorn, anger, or admiration of all 
Europe. Suvarov was a pious man. He prayed to the Holy Virgin 
of Kazan, and to his Little Mother Catherine. He kissed her pic- 
ture wherever he happened to find it— on the miniatures, for ex- 
ample, which the Court ladies wore on their breasts. When he 
visited the empress, he would fall on his knees first before the 
icon, then before Catherine— each time with his forehead touch- 
ing the ground. “For heaven’s sake!” Catherine would exclaim. 
“You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” His ambition for years 
had been to fight the French. All his letters to Catherine ended 
with the words: “Mother, let me march against the French!” Suva- 
rov was a lunatic, but he was a magnificent general: there is no 
telling what victories he might have won if he had been allowed 
to march against Bonaparte. But the Holy Virgin of Kazan willed 
otherwise. The day the news of Napoleon’s victory at Arcole 
reached St. Petersburg— on November 16, 1796— Catherine died. 

She died a happier death than had been granted to any other 
Russian monarch. She died with an innocent, carefree laugh on 
her lips. Leo Naryshkin had conceived the idea of going to the 
Hermitage disguised as a hawker with a tray full of toys and 
trinkets. This trick, which Naryshkin played on the evening be- 
fore the great offensive against France was due to be launched. 
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made Catherine laugh so terribly that she was seized with a vio- 
lent colic, and supported on the arm of Platon Zubov retired to 
bed earlier than usual. The next morning she received the satis- 
factory news of General Moreau’s defeat, and wrote a humorous 
congratulatory dispatch to Vienna. A few minutes later she fell 
from her chair unconscious. Her heart continued to beat for 
thirty-six hours— an hour for every year that she had sat upon the 
throne of Russia. She knew nothing of her own death agonies. 
Zubov closed her eyes. 

All the people who had known her personally— her many 
friends, those who had worked with her, her servants and waiting- 
women— wept bitterly. Beyond the frontiers kings and rebels drew 
a sigh of relief: she had excited the envy of the one and intim- 
idated the other. Only the Russian people remained unmoved by 
her death. Inside her palace she had been a kind Little Mother, 
and on the throne a victorious monarch, but the people them- 
selves had benefited neither by her kindness nor her victories. She 
was not to blame. She had aspired to the best, and achieved the 
possible. The time factor was against her— for she lived in advance 
of her age. Circumstances had been too strong for her, therein 
lay her weakness; but she had recognized the force of circumstance 
and bowed to it, therein lay her greatness. Some of her contem- 
poraries were destined to have a greater influence upon the future 
than Catherine, but none had a more positive relationship to their 
own day. She left the world no revolutionary ideas; her conquests 
had for the most part no lasting value; her writings are forgotten. 
All that she thought, did, and said was remarkable only in relation 
to the living woman, to that strange creature whose unique mix- 
ture of intelligence and warm-heartedness, passion and greed, 
genius and fatalism, personified one of mankind’s eternal dreams. 
Her influence on the history of her day was great— the history of 
her life is greater, and undying. 
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